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PREFACE. 


MitiTAEY HisTOEY teaches us that, generally speaking, success 
and disaster 'depend on the application or neglect of certain 
tactical principles. . These principles are few in number and simple , 
in theory ; they are the basis of, drill, the guiding spirit of ail 
manoeuvres ; every soldier is more or less familiar witii them, but, 
if there is one fact more conspicuous than another in the records of 
war, it is that , in practice, they 'are as readily forgotten as they are 
cliffioalt to apply. The truth is that the tabulated maxims and 
official regulations which set forth the rules of war go no deeper 
than the memory ; and in the excitement of battle the memory is 
useless j habit and instinct are alone to be relied upon. 

The habit of acting in accordance with sound principles is 
developed only by experience* Exj)eri6nce assists us to recognise 
instincti vely what is sound and what is dangerous, what need not 
he feared and what must not be overlooked. Personal experience of 
war Is, however, given but to few, may be purchased at too 
great a price, and in point of view is often circumscribed. 

Ware are of rare occurrence,” says Gizycki, the exception 
and not the rule, so that the officers* training takes place 
not in war but in peace— ‘and personal experience of war is 
“always one-sided, and that Ja iE\*.vai!s&iety of ways. In the first 
“ place, every man’s experien(^ 0 ^'c<Mfifi^ to the narrow circle of his 
“ own activity, which, as a rule, is in a different sphere in every new 
“ war in which he takes part. 

“ Such experience, it is true, is more comprehensive in preparation 
as a man rises in rank ; but the superior officer misses much' which 
“ only the subaltern officer e-xperiences. The subaltern officer is 
“ mainly occupied with the troubles that have to be overcome with 
“ the rank and file ; the superior officer with the friction that arises 
“ in the distribution of orders and the conduct of the larger units. 

But even within the same limited sphere_, individual experiences of 
“ war differ entirely one from -another. One man has only been 
“ present at successful actions, another only at a defeat, a third has 
“ never been under fii*e at all ; one was in the advanced guard which, 
“ was struggling with all its forces to win the day, another 'only 
“ arrived on the battle field when the enemy *s strength was almost 
broken.” ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 
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It is nevertheless possible, by appropriating the experience of 
others, to find an efficient substitute for practical acquaintance 
with almost every phase of active service. But if we would make 
this alien experience our own, it mnst be dealt with systematically. 
It is not sufficient to read or to listen to the account of a caiiipaigii 
or battle. A cursory glance at a variety of incidents leares little 
behind. To gain from a relation of events the same abiding 
iiapressions as were stamped on the minds of those who ])layed a 
part in them — and it is such impressions that create i.s 

necessary to examine the situations developed during the openiti-jns 
so closely as to have a clear picture of the w'hole scene in our mijid’s 
eye ; to assume, in imagination, the res|)Oiisibilities of the lenders 
who were called upon to meet those situations ; to come to a definite 
decision and to test the soundness of that decision by the actual 
event. The intellect is thus brought into collision with reality, ami 
the contact is little less impressive than practical experience. 

If, having formed our plans to meet an emergency wdiich actually 
happened, we find, on turning to the relation of the facts, that the 
neglect of some precaution on our part, or the occurrence of some 
event which we ought to have foreseen, would have ruined our 
scheme, the rebuff to our Judgment will not be readily forgotten. 
Our first instinct, when we next confront such a situation, tlieorefcie- 
ally or practically, will be, to provide against the recurrence of 
such a misadventure. The first advantage, then, of such a 
system of self-instruction, is the training of the judgment to act 
instinctively on sound principles. The student is confronted with a 
succession of problems, the solution of which — such is the nature of 
wax* — is complicated by the intervention of many untowa rd incideritH ; 
fresh factors are introduced at every step ; and thus, habit of quick 
resolution, together with a comprehensive coup {Vmil, and the power 
of bringing under consideration everything that may affect tlie 
working out of any plan we may have conceived, of observing* the 
effect such and such a manoeuvre -will produce and the precautions 
that must be adopted to ensure its execution, will gradually lie 
developed. The tactical examinations for promotion, at least for 
the higher ranks, no longer mere tests of memory, have, of late 
years, taken the more practical shape of trials of the capacity 
for speedy and sound decision, the quality most essential to a soldier 5 
and the surest means of acquiring and improving tins capacity is 
the system here advocated. 

■ 2nd : — An acquaintance with the devices which others hai'e 
adopted in order to avoid violating, or to apply tactical principles, 
will, if it does not supply an exact model, at least suggest the way 
in which such devices may be modified to meet circumstances with 
which we may he confronted. 

3rd : — A knowledge of what has already taken place lielps us to 
anticipate what wdll occur in' the time to come, Kealising, 
although only through, the ' eyes of, others, the phenomena of the 
battle-field, they will uot appear altogether novel and bewildcrli!" 
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when we are called up to face them ; we may meditate on 
the best means of checking or avoiding their disturbing influence, 
so that they will not hnd us unprepared. “It is in the novelty lies 
“ the dangei:/’ writes Colonel Hale, “ for the danger of novelty is 
“ surprise, and surprise is the deadliest of foes. Reduce to a mini- 
“ mum the chances of surprise; let a man be always prepared, and 
“ it loses half its danger.” 

4tli : — The study of actual operations teaches us the strength of 
tlie other arms, the manner in which they can best render support to 
oiir own, the circumstances in which they most require support ; 
ill a word, it helps us to understand how artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry, may be best combined to achieve a definite purpose, and 
in this respect the personal experience of any regimental officer is of 
little value. 

5tii : — As the principal duty of the officers of to-day, at least 
of the regular forces, is the instruction of their men, the deeper the 
knowledge of the instructor with wdiat his men have to be trained 
for, and the clearer his insight into the difficulties he and they will 
have to encounter, the sounder will be Ms work. 

Lastly : It is only from the experience of others — and this is the 
true definition of niiiitaxy history — that we can obtain knowledge 
of the more startling and decisive aspects of the breech-loader 
battle. The effect of fire, the intense strain on the nerves produced 
by a protracted engagement, the dispersion of units, the tendency 
and the temptations to straggling and disorder, the moral effect 
of flank attacks and turning movements, the difficulty of transmitting 
orders, and, more than all, the importance and influence of ground, 
'witli these, not all the experience and exercises of peace can afford 
more than the most superficial acquaintance. If we would realize 
them, we must have recourse to history. 

If it be conceded that the study of actual operations is essential, 
and we are anxious to discover the principles which are applicable 
to the more recent developments of war, it is evident that we must 
turn to those campaigns which have been fought under conditions 
of armament as nearly as possible analogous to the present. 

Although, owing to late improvements and inventions, the 
effects of musketry and artillery will be certainly intensified in the 
battles of the future, the rapid and long-ranging fire of infantry 
and of rifled cannon will be then, as in IS'ZO, the chief factor of 
the fight, Hor will the introduction of smokeless powder, of an 
effective shrapnel, and of a magazine rifle with a flatter trajectory, 
have so altered — except in so far that they will have increased — 
the difficulties of leading and the conduct of troops as to lessen the 
value of the great engagements of the F'ranco-Frussian War as most 
reliable guides to the situations and exigencies of the fiiture. 

Moreover, the history of the war of 1870-71 is accessible in such 
detail, not only in the account compiled by the Prussian General 
Staff, bat in German and French regimental histories, in the 
narratives of individuals, of soldiers who witnessed or who actually 
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took part ia the events they describe, or of correspondents who 
were present with the armies, that it- is possible tO' follow the 
movements of brigades, battalions, companies, and even sections, 
through every incident of an engagement. 

The mass of literatnre that relates to the battle of Spiolieren. 
has- been carefully examined ; ■ the movements of even single com- 
panies and sections have been traced, .and in the following pages, 
therefore, the student has presented to Mm numerons situations, 
with the snrroiinding circumstances in such detail, that, even if he 
aspire to no more than the leading of a single company, 
he is in .possession of, the knowledge requisite not only for the 
conception .of a definite plan of -action,- but also for testing the 
wisdom of his resolution. ■ ■ . . ^ 

The volumes issued under the superintendence of the Prussian 
G-eneral Staff form the basis of the whole naiTative. So frequent 
are the ., extracts ' that they are not always marked as quota- 
tions; but their statements have been- amplified, and in some cases 
corrected, .by .reference to the Eegimental Histories, and to the 
observations of non-combatants. 

A consideration of the .battle will also prove of use to those 
who are interested in the land defence of England, for the 
ground over which it was fought is in many respects similar to the 
range of heights which mtervene-. between London and the Channel. 
There ..are. "the same steep Mil-sides, .covered, as, is often the case i!i 
Kent and Surrey, with, woods, and with the same open plateaux and 
deep gullies behind the cre.st. ■ Volunteer officers, whose brigades 
and regiments have been detailed in case of invasion to occupy 
portions of this line, will do well to study the .maimer in which 
the Spicheren position .was defended and attacked. 

In the censure. or praise bestowed on the . commanders, an en* 
deavour has been made to follow. .Napier’s example, and to Justify 
the verdict by showing how the received, maxims and established 
principles -of war, .were violated or adhered to. ; Military critics 
:have often, been reproached with being over liberal with thoir 
censure, but this cha' ge applies only to those who' write histoi'y 
merely. A work which, professes to teach cannot, avoid showing 
up errors, however excusable^. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that if it is to be beneficial, the 
study of military operations must be thorough. “ We must seek to 

place ourselves entirely in the position of the actors ; we must work 
‘‘ upon the bases of the materials and information which the lofider 
“in the case -before us had; at his disposal; we must try and work 
“ .for ourselves, not superficiallj, but entering into the minutest 
. “ detail, with . the map . and the. compass in our hand, taking into 
“ careful account the conditions of time and space.” 

To assist the reader in following this suggestion, «'i series of 
problems for his solution, indicated by num.erals in the text, will be 
found in Appendix III, ' These^ should be dealt with when arrived 
at without further reference to the letter-press. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Fo;igIit on the 6th of August, 1870, Spichereii was one of 
tlio earliest engageineuts of the Franco-German war. 

Little liad as yet occurred to shake or strengtlien the morale 
of either army, and the merits of the systems under which each 
liad been organized and trained were then, for the first time, 
fairly tested. From a consideration, therefore, of the inci- 
dents of tlu) battle, it will not be difficult to arrive at a just 
(souclusion as to the relative efficiency of these systems. A 
sketch of them will precede the account of the actual combat : 
and this, with a In’ief relation of the events which led to the 
collision, and some account of the temper and discipline of 
the troops, should give the reader a clear understanding of 
tlie various forces whicli influenced the issue. Armies are 
Ijodies of extreme sensibility, aflboted b}’- a variety of circum- 
stances ; and, urdess the study of warlike operations is 
:ua‘(tmpanied by a knowledge of the moral and physical 
condition the combatants, no useful deductions can be 

drawn. 



XXX INTRODUCTION. 

Moreover, if we except the action at Weissenburg, fought 
on the 4th of August, and the battle of Woerth, fought also 
on the 6th of August, Spicheren was the first great engage- 
naent under the new conditions of breech-loader 'verms breech- 
loader. 




Sketch Map 
OF Theatre of war. 





THE BATTLE OF SPICHEREN. 


CHAPTER I . 


THE MOBILIZATION AND CONCENTRATION OF 
THE ARMIES. 

On the evening of the 14th of July, Napoleon and his 
advisers had resolved on war. His formal declaration was 
not presented at Berlin until the 19th; but on the 15th, 
the mobilisiation of his forces had been ordered, and the 
regiments which were to form the Field Army immediately 
moved forward to the frontier. 

The French message of defiance had named but a single 
State. 

The quarrel was with Prussia, and with her alone. But 
Prussia was no isolated kingdom. The principalities and 
duchies of North Germany were her vassals, those of South 
Germany her allies. 

But Saxony and Hanover in the north ; Baden, Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg and Hesse-Darmstadt in the south, had leagued 
with x^LUstria against her in 1866. The memories of their 
defeat were still gi’een in 1870, and Napoleon had some 
ground for hope that the treaties imposed after the crowning 
victory of Sadowa, would be as eagerly repudiated as they 
had been reluctantly subscribed. 

Italy, also, was bound by ties of gratitude to the 
sovereign whose arms had i’estm*ed Lombardy to her dominion 
in 1859 ; and both Denmark and Austria were now offered an 



opportunity of repaying the debt of vengeance they had 
incurred in ’64 and ’66. 

The French Emperor, therefore, when he so suddenly rushed 
into war, appears to have done so in the expectation of finding 
allies beyond the Rhine ; to have believed that his first success 
would raise the standard of revolt in Dresden and in 
Hanover ; that it would be no difficult task to bind 
the South Germans to neutrality •, and that Austria and 
Italy would utimately lend him active aid. 

It would serve no useful puiyjose t(j in((uiri‘ whether, as 
regards the three European Powers, these expectations were 
justified — they certainly were never realized ; l>ut, sstuU; as 
he undoubtedly was, Napoleon was far from c(»mprehending 
the vitality of that sphfit of pride in their conunon nationality 
which lies deep in the heart of eveiw Genunn people. 
Smouldering indeed during the fratricidal wav of IS GO, it 
was still unquenched, and the finst threat against the iutt'g- 
rity of the Fatherland fanned it into sudden and enduring 
flame. Prussia was not loved, it is true, heyond the Maine, 
but France was the hereditary enemy. The Soutlieni 
States stood staunchly to their bonds. Saxon and Hano- 
verian soldiers ranged themselves beside the Prussian eagles, 
to show themselves in the days to come as strong in friend- 
ship as once in enmity ; and the gauntlet so roekles.sl)’ cast 
down was picked up by the strong hand of a United Germany. 

By the treaties of 1866, the supreme command of tlie 
German forces was. vested in the King of Prussia. Urdei'ed 
to mobilize on the 16th July, they were the next day organ- 
ized into three distinct Field Armies and a Reserve. 

The First Ai^my, composing the Right Wing, under 
General Von Steinmetz. 

The Second Army, composing the Centre, under Prince 
Frederick Charles. 

The Third Anny, composing the Left Wing, under the 
Crown Prince. 

The Reserve at the disposal of the King. 

The strength of the whole force, when the reserve men 
had come in, would amount to 480,000 men, with 1,584 gnn.s. 

The Chief of the Royal Staff was General Von Moltke, 
the same great soldier who held that post in 1866. 
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Napoleon, with Marshal le Boenf as “Major-General,” 
or Chief of the Staff, led his troops in person. 

The French Field Army, named at the outset “The Army 
of the Rhine,” consisted on paper of 336,000 men with 
924 guns. Of these, 300,000 men were expected to be 
available for active operations. 

The German Field Armies, that is, the contingents of the 
north and south combined, out-numbered, therefore, that 
of France by 184,000 men and 660 guns. 

On the 20th July the concentration of the French regi- 
ments on the frontier was generally completed. The Corps 
d’Armee were organized and assembled, awaiting only their 
reserves and matiriel. 

The frontiers of the rival powers were contiguous from 
the borders of Luxembourg to the town of Basle, a distance 
of 220 miles. 

The portion which concerns the campaign about to com- 
mence was the upper half, betw'een Longwy and Lauterburg. 
On reference to the map it woll be seen that between these 
towns the line of demarcation runs almost due east and west, 
leaving the then Freirch provinces of Lorraine and Alsace to 
tlie soutli, and the district called by the Gei’mans the Palati- 
nate to the north. From the border of Lorraine, tlie Rhine 
is from 60 to 80 miles distant ; whilst a few miles on the 
G-erman side of the frontier and parallel to its general 
direction, flows the River Saar, the natural, although not 
the actual, boundary between the French province and the 
Palatinate. 

The latter district is generally hilly and well wooded ; 
and the western portion, theHochw^ald and the Hundsnick, is 
especially rugged and capable of defence. 

The Vosges Mountains, running a little east of north from 
Belfort to the Rhine, cut the frontier between Bitsche and 
Weissenburg almost at right angles, interposing between 
the twm great fortresses of Metz and Strasburg j and 
as they approach the Rhine, spreading out into numerous 
spurs, across which, pass the roads and railways which 
cor heot Paris and Berlin. 

Between the northern portion of this range, the so-called 
Haardt, and the Rhine, extends a strip of open country, 
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which, below Worms, is highly cultivated, gently undulating, 
and for the most part free from forest. 

The breadth of the level country is twenty miles. If we 
follow the direct road from the Ehine to Metz, the capital 
of Lorraine, two-and-thirty miles of mountain have to be 
traversed before we emerge on another comparative!}' open 
tract, roughly speaking some fifteen miles square, e.xtending 
from Homburg at the foot of the Haardt to Saarbrueken 
on the Saar. This tract is bounded on the west by tlie 
rugged Hundsruck, on the east by the main chain of tlie 
Vosges. Ottweiler, Zweibrucken, Saarlouis and Saargue- 
raund mark the four corners of the square ; Neuulvirchen 
and Saarbrueken the centre of the northern and southern 
sides. 

The Army of the Rhine was divided into eight Corps, 
located as follows : — 

1st & 7th, in Alsace, forming the Right Wing. 

2nd, at St. Avoid, 

3rd, at Metz, 

4th, at Thionville, [ in Lorraine, forming 

5th, at Bitsche, ' the Left Wing. 

The Imperial Guard at Nancy, 
in second line. 

6th, at ChMons, in third line. 

The strength of the Left Wing, with which we have to 
do, amounted, on the 20th July, to 100,000 men, to be 
augmented by the reserves to 150,000. Of its five Corjis 
d’Armee, the 2nd, 4th & 6th, 60,000 strong, had already 
assembled within a few miles of the frontier. 

Aware of the preponderating strength of the German 
forces — for the army of Prussia alone was larger than that of 
France — Napoleon had determined to balance his inferiority 
in number by rapid movement and skilful strategy. 

Without waiting to mobilize his regiments on a jjcace- 
footing, and but partially equipped for active service, assem- 
bled round Metz and Strasburg, As soon as their reserv(.‘ 
men and materiel had come in, he proposed to bring together 
his right and left wings, 100,000 and 150,000 sli\)ug 
respectively; and crossing the Rhine at Maxau, -18 miles 
below Strasburg, to thrust himself between the North :md 


South Germans ; to bind the latter to neutrality, and then 
to turn against the Prussians. At the same time, the nary 
was to threaten a descent on the Baltic prorinces, and 
retain part of the Prussian force in that distant quarter. 
A design, sound enough in strategy, but depending for suc- 
cess on a mobilization and concentration more rapid than 
that of the enemy. 

“ It was necessary,” says Napoleon, “ to assemble in a few 
“days, on points already determined, not only the requisite 
“number of men, but the essential accessories, such as 
“ engines, the supply ti’ains, the ammunition columns, the 
“bridging materiel, the gun boats to protect the passage of 
“ the Rhine, and lastly the supply of biscuit, indispensable 
“to a large army marching united.” 

On the 21st July the Left Wing began its movement. 
The 2nd Corps d'Armee pushed forward from St. Avoid an 
infantry division and a brigade of cavalry to Forbach, four 
miles within the frontier, and supported this force by a second 
infantry division at Bening, six miles in rear. 

On the 24th, the remainder closed in upon the centre : — 

The 3rd Corps from Metz to Boulay. 

The 4th Corps from Thionville to Bouzonville. 

The 5th Corps to Saarguemund, leaving a division at 
Bitsche. 

The Guard from Nancy to Metz. 

On the same day the great concentration of the German 
troops began. The regiments had already left their barracks ; 
and in accordance with a project drawn up in the winter of 
1867-8 by General Von Moltke, which not only laid down the 
organization of the field force and the areas of concentration, 
but forecast wuth remarkable accuracy the numbers, design, 
and dispositions of the French. It was at first intended that 
tlie Army Corps composing the three Field Armies should 
take post at the following rendezvous : — 

The First Army, 70,000, the line Saarlouis-Merzig. 

The Second Army, 130,000, the line Volklingen-Zwei- 
bruokeu. 

The Third Army, 131,000, the line Laudau-Rastatt. 

The Reserve, 63,000, Mayence. 

In order to watch Austria and the Baltic Coast, three 
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Army Corps, 90,000 men, in addition to the foregoing, still 
remained in Prussia. 

The French and German frontier marched, as has been 
said, from Longwy to Basle. To the north, Luxembourg 
and Belgium ; to the south, Switzerland, interposed, and the 
contingency of their neutrality being violated by the wealcer 
belligerent was held by the German staff to be remote. 

Nor had they reason to fear that invasion wuuld 
come from the southern portion of the frontier, for had 
the French chosen such a course, the direct road from the 
Rhine to Paris would have been left free to the enemy ; and, 
moreover, Von Moltke had foreseen that the strategic pur- 
pose of Napoleon, did he determine on attach, would lie 
to strike in between the north and south, and to drive tiie 
allied states asunder. 

The river Maine, forming the boundary between North 
and South Germany, joins the Rhine at Mayence, and it was 
evident that to achieve his purpose the enemy would have 
to cross the river somewhere in this neighbourhood. Tlie 
point where attack was to be expected being thus determined, 
the next step was to select positions for the three Field Armies 
which would both baffle such an operation, and, at the same 
time, serve as an advantageous starting* point for invasion ; 
for, he it noted, an active offensive was the rnaiu-spring of 
Von Moltke^s plans. Relying not only on utxmerical pre- 
ponderance, but also on the knowledge that, thanks t(x 
their supei*ior organization, the mobilization and concen- 
tration of the German Field xii'inies could l)e cffcctcil before 
that of the French, he Avas not disposed to sui'ronder the, 
manifold advantages of the initiative. His ])rojcct jiuinted 
out that if the French made full xxse of their railways tn 
concentrate as rapidly as possible on the frontier — and there 
Avas little doubt but that they Avould adopt this line of actii.)n 
—their troops would disembark at Metz and Btrasbmrg, tlie 
nuclei of the great railways which connected Paris and the 
Eastern provinces. Three lines couA’-erged ou Metz, and 
two ou Strasbui-g. It was thei*efoi'e coufideutly assumed 
that, at the outset, the larger portion of the French army 
Avould assemble in Lorraine. 

Now the key-note of the German offensive avhs this ; 


seek out the main force of the enemy and attack it. This 
force would be met in Lorraine. 

The concentration thei-efore, of the First and Second 
Armies, supported by the Eeserve, opposite Metz, on either 
side the great road and railway from Paris, by way of 
Saarbrucken, to the Rhine, placed the bulk of the German 
forces opj^osite the bulk of the French. Again, this road 
and railway were the easiest line for the invasion of France, 
for they passed the obstacle of the Vosges Mountains in 
German territory, and were the shortest and most direct 
routes to the French capital. 

But, whilst an invasion of France was uppermost in Von 
Moltke’s mind, evei'y eventuality had been considered. The 
positions he proposed that the three Field Armies should 
occupy were, as will be seen, as favourable for defence as 
for attack. 

The First Army, concentrating on the line Saarlouis- 
Merzig, would hold a rugged district, easily defended. It 
was protected on the rdght flank by the neutral territory of 
Luxembourg, and on the left by the Second Army. If 
called upon to assume the offensive, it was to act in concert 
with the latter. 

The Second Army, concentrating on the line Volklingen- 
Zweibrucken, was the most advanced. If attacked by 
superior numbers from Metz, it would fall back through the 
mountains on the Reserve, and accept battle in a favourable 
position, already selected, in front of Mannheim. Here it 
could be reinforced by a portion of the Third Army from, 
Landau ; whilst the First Army operated against the enemy’s 
flank and rear. Should it, on the other hand, advance into 
Lorraine, the First Army secured its right, whilst the Third 
would hold fast, or, if strong enough, attack auy force that 
might have assembled at Strasburg on its left. 

If the French assembled in great foi’ce at Strasburg, the 
Third Army was to concentrate on the right bank of the 
Rhine instead of on the line Landau-Rastatt. Here it could 
be rapidly reinforced by the Reserve from Mayence. The 
weight of such a force on their communications with 
Strasburg, would compel the French, after they had passed 
the river,to aiTest their march into South Germany, and to 
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disengage towards the north. At the same time the First 
and Second Armies would sweep forward into France. 
Invasion, however', on the part of France, was held improbable. 
To combine the Metz and Strasburg forces would be a work 
of time ; and it was absolutely certain that long before sucli 
a conjunction could be affected the German troops would 
have seized the initiative, and have begun their advance. 

If, lastly, the French, without waiting to mobilize, were 
to make a sudden irruption from Lort'aine before the Germans 
had time to concentrate; the project showed that 150,000 
men at most would be available for such a movement, and 
that during the march of this force to the Rhine there would 
be time to assemble a much superior body of troops in order 
to oppose the passage (.■>f the river. 

The German position, it will be seen, was corjiparati\'cly 
central ; and here the whole of the Field Armies wei'e to be 
massed, not blocking directly every avenue of a])])r(jach, l.uii 
so placed as to threaten the flank of each line of advimee, 
thus barring them as effectually as if drawn up aci’o.ss 
them. And at the same time, if by greater I’apidity of 
mobilization and concentration, they were enabled to begin 
their forward march before the enemy moved, they wci'c 
drawn so closely together that his inferior num])er.s would in 
all probability be attacked, when met with, by a vastly su- 
perior force. “ In the Palatinate,” wTote Von Moltke, “we 
“ stand on an interior line of operation to the two gmuji.s of 
“ the enemy. We are in a position to act against either of 
“them, or against both simultaneously, ])ruviflcrl we a)’e 
“ strong enough. This eoncentration protects the Fp])or as 
“well as the Lowrer Rhine, and permits of an offensive oj)cr!(- 
“tion in the enemy’s country, which, if resolved ujjon in tinn*. 
“will probably anticipate eveiy attempt on the part of tin; 
“French to set foot on German soil.” 

The march of the French battalions to the front ic?r Jiad 
been hailed with acclamation by the Press, and b-um its incau- 
tious freedom, the Germans received early and accurate 
information of the enemj^’s movements. N(;t oidy was fie 
position of each army corps thus discovered, but tl loi'r sf vongi i i 
was calculated; whilst on the other baud, the i^hviich 
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remained in absolute ignorance of what was passing beyond 
the frontier. 

As already stated, the possibility of that portion 
of Napoleon’s force which had thus rapidly assembled at 
Metz, suddenly ci’ossing the frontier, without waiting to 
mobilize, and invading the Palatinate, had been foreseen. 
Had such an irruption been made, the Army Corps 
of the German First and Second Armies might have 
been, caught, had the first dispositions been adhered to, 
in the act of concentrating on their respective lines ; and 
attacked in the act of converging from widely separated 
points upon the rendezvous, have been defeated piece-meal. 
In accordance, therefore, with the advice laid down in the 
project of ’67-’68, the Second Army, on the news of the 
advance of the French battalions to the frontier, was at once 
ordered to assemble at Mayence and Mannheim on the Rhine, 
instead of on the line of Volkliugen-Zweibruoken, which 
was only five-and-twenty miles within the frontier; whilst 
the garrisons of the towns upon the Saar, 11,000 strong, 
were directed to prevent reconnoitring parties crossing this 
frontier stream, and if compelled to fall back before superior 
forces, to remove the rolling stock, and to temporarily 
destroy the railways. No other change was made. It was 
thought better to surrender the Palatinate without a 
struggle, than to forego by a forward movement of partially 
equipped and hastily assembled troops, the advantage of 
meeting the enemy with the combined force of a superior 
army, well prepared and at full strength. 

On the 28th, Napoleon joined his Guard at Metz. Seven 
days had now elapsed since his troops had assembled on the 
border, and it was evident that he was awaiting the 
completion of the work of mobilization ere he moved. 

On the 29th he proceeded to St. Avoid, 16 miles from the 
Saar, and met his generals in council. To them he unfolded 
his designs. He had already abandoned his project of 
crossing the Rhine at Maxau. There was now no hope of 
binding the South Germans to neutrality ; their armies had 
assembled, and the voice of their people was strong for war. 
More than all, the cloud, which had hitherto veiled 
the Prussian movements, had lifted for a moment, and a 
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rumour that the enemy was gathering in strengtli at 
Mannheim and at Treves exercised an in-esistible force upon 
the strategy of the French. An advance from Lorraine to 
Maxau or to Strasburg would have exposed a flank to 
attack from Treves and Mannheim and have laid open the 
road to Paris. To that road Napoleon was now hound. 
But he, nevertheless, still held to his offensive purp<)he ; 
but without making any attempt to combine tlie Armujs 
of Alsace and Lorraine. They remained 6 U miles distant 
from each other, on either side the Vosges Mountains. 
Nothing was done to shorten the gap between tbom, 
and opposite that gap, so placed that a forwartl movement 
would sever the communication between the tvro, wa.s 
gathering a mass of nearly 400,000 foes. Napohon'.s 
new plan was as follows : — under the command of Mar.shal 
Bazaine, three Corps d’Arniee, the 2nd, 3rd, and 5th, were to 
cross the Saar, the river which formed the natural boundary 
between Lorraine and Palatinate, at Saarbrucken ; whilst the 
4th Corps, making a show of advancing against Saarlouis, an 
insignificant fortress, was to cover their left flank. At tlic 
same time, McMahon was to move forward from hi;s 
position near Strasburg, covering the right. 

The river Saar was held by the Prussians merely as a liiuj 
of observation. The force cantoned along its l)ank.s wa.s but a 
slender one, maintained with the object of gaining inform- 
ation, of giving timely warning of inva.sion, and of breaking 
up the roads and railroads in case of retreat, whilst the niiiln 
body gathered on the Ehine, 60 to 80 miles in tlm rear. 

The Saar itself is an inconsiderable stream, and there 
were many points of passage. 

The valley of the river above and below Saarbrucken is 
screened on either side by rolling and well-timbered bills. 
In both the French and the German border proviuc(.!s are 
numerous roads ; and the main line of comiuunicaticai 
between Paris and Berlin crossed the river at Saai-briiekim. 
and connected by a line of rail and a splendid highway the 
towns of Mannheim on the Ehine and Metz un the 
Moselle. 

9 battalions and 8 scpiadrons, drawn from both t.la,' 
First and Second Armies, a force of not more than 11,0(’K) 
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men, -watched the Saar from Treves to Blieseastel, a distance 
of 60 miles. Beyond Blieseastel the duty was taken up by 
regiments belonging to the Third Army. About 1,200 
cavalry were available for the surveillance of this extensive 
line, but boldly crossing the frontier and penetrating far 
into French territory with numerous small patrols, this 
insignificant force gained valuable information as to the 
positions of the hostile divisions and proof of their unread- 
iness for immediate action. The French, on the other hand, 
had after J uly 24th no less than 1 9 regiments, or 7 6 squadrons, 
available for the like duties : — 


At Forbach 
„ Bening 
„ .Rohrbaoh 
„ Saarguemund 
„ Thionville 
Boulay 


2 regiments 
2 

1 

3 

4 
7 


The reconnaissances effected, however, by this imposing 
array of horsemen, although numerous enough, were carried 
out without energy or enterprise. They were undertaken, 
as a rule, in conjunction with infantry and artillery, and the 
combined detachments were unable either to move rapidly 
or to conceal their approach. The same villages were 
visited at the same hours, and by the same roads ; and the 
enemy’s patrols, made aware by the country people of the 
time and route at and by which the French were to be 
expected, easily avoided them. No attempts were made by 
small parties to pierce the hostile lines. Nor was this 
powerful force of 8,000 men able to prevent the approach, at 
all hoxirs and at every point, of the Prussian scouts. At 
the French Head-Quarters, therefore, the most absolute 
ignorance prevailed as to the points of concentration and the 
whereabouts of the Pimssian Ai-my Corps. No single item 
of intelligence was permitted to filter through the line 
of the outposts on the Saar. The German Press maintained a 
discreet silence as to military movements, and Napoleon’s 
staff had to rely for their information on the columns of the 
English newspapers, or the reports of double-dealing spies. 
The leaders of the French Corps d’Armee, along the frontier, 
who had each of them four regiments of cavalry at least 
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attached to their command, appeared to have been fettered 
in their employment by instructions from Head-Quarters. 
Thus, General Frossard, commanding 2nd Corps, the 
advanced guard of the Metz force, was ordered hy 
Marshal Bazaine, in temporary charge of the left wing, 
to reconnoitre from St. Avoid, but only as firr as the frontier, 
and without compromising any important detachment. 

Such instructions were certainly misleading. No hard 
and fast limit should have been drawn, the frontier \vas 
but an artificial bander, and it should have enjoined insiead, 
that the touch with the enemy should be obtained and 
kept at all costs. Accurate information would at this 
juncture have been well worth the loss of even a brigade 
of cavalry. At the same time an injunction not to 
compromise strong detachments need not have been con- 
strxied to include small patrols. Yet it was so read hy 
Frossard, 'who ordered his troopers to avoid engagements 
even with hostile scouts, and hy this measure carefully 
avoided a sure means of gaining intelligence by the ea])ture 


of prisoners ; and, also, by offering no obstacle to their 
progress, opened a path into the centre of the French lines 
to the enemy’s |)atrols. It is sufficiently apparent that from 
the Chief of the Staff dow'mvards, Napoleon’s officers wore 
ignorant that to act as the eyes and ears of Mu* army, to 
screen it from observation, to secure it from surju'iso, ami to 
discover the dispositions of the enemy, is the first duty of' 
cavalry. It is a grave reflection on the capacity of the; c(.)r})s 
commanders, that on the 26th July, five days after the con- 
. || centration had been completed, Marshal Le Boeuf had 

occasion to issue the followdng instructions; “Let your 
" cavalry he seen. It must reconnoitre the whole of the Saar, 
s “and must not fear even to cross the frontier.” It i.s e.x.tra.- 

'Sh ordinary enough that in any army which relied so much upon 

Ihe the traditions of the great Napoleon and his marshals, thest; 

instructions should not have been anticipated, and it i.s still 
more extraordinary that when issued they should never have 
been executed. 

The truth is that, in the first place, the generals were 
ignorant of the science of war. They knew" the names of the 
great French victories, but they had not studied how" they 
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were won. And in the second place, the cavalry were ill- 
trained. The business of reconnaissance, of covering the 
front, so efficiently performed in the wars of Napoleon, was a 
lost art in France. Maps too were wanting of the Franco- 
German border. Had they been provided, moreover, 
neither officers nor men had been taught to read them; and 
without systematic instruction in this art, cavalry, in a 
strange country, is practically useless. Again, as regards 
the men and horses in the ranks, the French mounted troops 
were at a disadvantage. 156 reserve men and a number of 
horses were required at the outbreak of war to complete the 
establishment of each regiment. In Germany, on the other 
hand, where it had been generally recognised that to 
re-instnict the reserves, and to train fresh horses, several 
weeks were necessary, the peace strength of the regiments 
was greater than that for war, five squadrons against 
four. The fifth squadron, on the order to mobilize, was 
left behind as a depot for the regiment. It was formed 
by the recruits, the young horses, and the reserves. Thus, 
only trained soldiers and seasoned horses took the field. 
“Previous to 1866,” says Von Borbstaedt, “the cavalry was 
“ completed Avith horses pui’chased in the country, but the 
“ experience of that year’s campaign proved but too plainly 
“ how difficult it is to inure such ‘ country’ horses, even when 
“ most carefully selected, to the work demanded for cavalry 
“ in the field, and to accustom them to the change of food.” 

It is at least doubtful, had the ranks of the German 
squadrons in 1870 been partially filled with reserve men and 
retiuisitioned horses, Avhether they would have been able to 
caiTy out so thoroughly their exacting duties. 

But, notwithstanding the uselessness of their cavalry, the 
French authorities were not without intelligence, inaccurate 
as it was, of the German movements and dispositions. They 
kneAV that the Saar was Aveakly held. It was reported that 
the Vni German Army Corps, 40,000 strong, Avas near 
St. Wendel ; and as already stated, information Avas 
to hand that large masses of troops were gathered near 
Mannheim and at Landau. But either of these localities 
was 20 miles further from St. Wendel than Avas St. Avoid, 
the centre of the French line, and an opportunity, therefore, 
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of engaging with superior numbers on German soil an 
isolated portion of the Prussian army appeared to present 
itself. 

This information, however, on "which Napoleon based 
his plan, was misleading. On the 29th July, the day 
on which he held his council of war, the VIII German 
Army Corps was still noi’th of the Moselle; nor, within 
a radius of 50 miles from Saarbrucken, did there stand a 
single complete division of German troops. In fact, Von 
Moltke had taken every precaution not to expose any iso- 
lated portion of his armies to collision. On the 29th, as if 
in anticipation of Napoleon’s resolve,- a telegram from the 
Royal Head-Quarters was received by General Von Steinmetx, 
commanding the First Army, to which the VIII Army 
Corps belonged, instructing him not to advance beyond the 
line Wadern-Saarburg — a hilly country, well adapted for 
defence, and 46 miles distant from St. Avoid. 

Napoleon’s scheme of attack, however, was destined never 
to be tried ; and not from more accurate information, but 
from his own lieutenants, came its death blow. 

Those whom he had called to council at St. Avoid declared 
that the army was as yet incapable of offensive movement. 
The regiments were much under strength; and even had 
the ranks been full, the equipment and supplies necessary 
were in every case deficient. In fact, the army was not yet 
mobilized. 

To quote the German Staff History : “ There was a dense 
“ accumulation of men at the difterent depots (scattered 
“over the whole of France), hut no means of causing a 
“speedy outflow of them. The railways, although taxed to 
“the utmost, could neither transport the reserves to the 
“ depots nor thence to the troops. Mistakes in forwarding 
“reinforcements to regiments on the march (as were the 
“ French regiments, generally speaking, from July 16th to 
“ 29th) were unavoidable ; a great number of reserves were 
“ disembarked at places where no one knew the temporary 
“ position of their regiments. In certain districts where the 
“ lines were blocked, the further transport of the reserves 
“was stopped . . . and in the confusion and haste with 

which everything had to be pushed on, they joined their 
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“ regiments, as might be expected, deficient of the necessary 
equipment. Many of them were without cooking utensils, 

‘ ‘ water-bottles, or tentes d’abri” 

The regimental and divisional transport were also incom- 
plete. Horses, ambulances, vehicles, sick-bearers, veterinary 
surgeons, and commissariat officials, were not forthcoming. 
A considerable part of the artillery harness was found to be 
useless. Some of the ammunition columns had not yet been 
organized, others were incompletely equipped ; and, lastly, 
although large consignments of maps had been forwarded to 
the troops, they comprised only German territory ; there 
were none whatever of the districts where the Corps 
d’Armee were cantoned. 

Lastly, Napoleon had expected, on his arrival at the front, 
to find 150,000 men with the eagles in LoiTaine, in Alsace 
100,000. The highest estimate of the numbers present at 
the end of July admits hut 129,000 in Lorraine, and 57,000 in 
Alsace. 

In the face of this evidence it is impossible to assert that 
the opposition of the French leadei’s to an immediate offensive 
was unfounded, or that Napoleon was unwise in yielding to 
their protests. 

But, whilst surrendering, or rather postponing his 
project, he took no precautions to secure his forces from 
attack. After the council of war had broken up, Marshal 
Le Boeuf wrote to McMahon, commanding in Alsace, 
to the effect that no forward movement would take place for 
eight days. Now, during this interval, it was quite possible 
that the enemy might seize the initiative, and that the 
French might find themselves suddenly assailed by superior 
numbers. The dearth of information, and the impossibility 
of procuring it, laid them open to surprise. Measures should 
have been taken, as Von Moltke had done, to occupy 
positions strong for defence. Moreover, vigorous attempts 
should have been made to break through the thin line of 
the German oxitposts on the Saar, and to gain, at all costs, 
accurate intelligence of the designs and whereabouts of the 
hostile masses. As it was, the inactivity of the cavalry 
still continued ; the scattered positions of the divisions 
rendered them liable to be owerwhelmed in detail ; and from 


the end of July to the 6th of August the French army 
presented the extraordinary spectacle of the weaker army 
disseminated from ThionTille to Belfort, a distance of 220 
miles as the crow flies, without reliable information of the 
dispositions of an army more than double its strength, and 
which was already concentrated on a line, from end to 
end, from Wadern to Eastadt, not more than 100 miles 
in length, and but seven days’ march at farthest from the 
French cantonments. Students of military history will re- 
call the several instances where the great Napoleon, well 
instructed as to his adversary’s dispositions, won the first 
move of the game by concentrating his whole available force 
against a scattered and extended line ; notably in Italy in 
1796, upon the Maine in 1806, and upon the Sambre in 1815. 

The German movements up to the end of July need not 
detain us long. The army was mobiUized ; that is, eacli unit, 
from the squadrons up to the pioneer company, had been 
made up to its full strength and had received its equipment 
for war, by the 23i’d of July. On the following day began 
the transport of troops to the rendezvous assigned to 
the three Field Armies ; and, by the 1st of August, the 
various corps of the First and Second Armies stood as 
follows : — 

FIRST ARMY. 

VII Corps. Treves. 

VIII Corps. Wadern. 

3rd Cavalry Division. Still concentrating. 


SECOND ARMY 

(Now reinforced by the Reserve.) 

III Corps. 1 

IV Corps. lOn line Alsenz-Grunstadt, 

IX Corps. J 
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X Corps. 
Guard. 


Bingen 1 

West of Mannheim/^*^^^ concentrating. 


Xn Cwpl. IwestoiMayence. 


THIRD ARMY. 

5 Army Corps, and 1 Cavalry Division, on left bank of 
the lihine. 


In Prussia. 

I Corps. (Coming up to reinforce First Army.) 

II Corps. 

VI Corps. 

1st Cavalry Division. (Coming up to reinforce First Army.) 
2nd Cavalry Division. 

25th Cavalry Brigade. 

17th Infantry Division. 

The whole of these troops were completely equipped, 
although some of the regiments and batteries and a portion 
of the supply train had not yet reached the rendezvous. It 
will be well to pause a moment, and to ask how it was that 
the Germans, 16 days after the declaration of war, were able 
to achieve this great result with 12 Army Corps, whilst their 
adversary with but 8 was still in such a deplorable state of 
unreadiness. The answer to this question involves a sketch 
of the systems of mobilization and concentration which 
obtained in either country. Territorial organization was 
the fundamental principle of the German system. To each 
Army Corps a Province was permanently assigned, to each 
division of the Army Corps a di^rict of the Province, to 
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each brigade of the division a large town or group of villages 
in that district. There the regiments had their quarters ; 
thence they drew their recruits; there the men settled 
when discharged to the reserve, returning in most cases to 
their own homes. 

To clothe and equip the reserves when called upon for 
service, a full supply of all necessaries was kept in the 
regimental stores. Each division possessed its own Com- 
missariat Staff, with a full complement of waggons, at its 
own Head-Quarters ; and each corps and battalion its own 
ammunition carts, baggage waggons and ambxilances. And, 
as each unit was kept intact and complete (except in 
strength) during peace, each Army Corps, division, and 
brigade, had, generally speaking, its own staff officei's, 
already intimately acquainted with the troops they w'ould 
lead in war. 

The arrangements for calling out the reserves, and 
forwarding them to their regiments, were committed to 
certain officials in each district. Thus each Army Corps 
had in its own territory every requisite for mobilization. 
Every single article necessary to complete equipment was 
at hand. Every single officer and soldier, eveiy civilian 
official and reserve man, knew exactly what he had to do 
when the order to mobilize w^as published. “ The Px'ussian 
“ system of mobilization, which has been gradually extended 
“ to the w’hole North German and finally South German 
Armies, so completely answers every demand that can be 
“ made on it, that it only requires a simple order to 
“ mobilize, with the specification of the date on wdiicli the first 
“day’s work has to commence, to set in perfectly har- 
“monious movement the colossal machinery, without 
“rendering it necessary to lose time in asking one single 
“ question from below or to issue a fui’ther instruction from 
“ above.” 

The order for the mobilization of the field forces was 
issued on the night of the 16th July; on the 19th the 
transport of the reserves to their regiments commenced ; 
and by the 23rd the regiments were at full strength both 
in men and materiel, and perfectly ready to enter on a 
protracted campaign. 
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from political reasons the territorial system had 
not been established m France ; nor had the regimental 
mf n?of fiS' as to give each battflion the 

not Zfi-.f l The depots did 

not contain all the necessary equipment ; and many of the 

regiments were serving at a distance from their ^depdts. 
Nor were the Corps dbWe-the few that were alrLdy 
organised-independent agents. All administration was 
^^teviel of the whole army, 
with the exception of the greater part of the soldiers’ kits, 
was retained at a few places in time of peace The 
transport waggons were accumulated at Vernon, Paris, 
Glmlons; the camp equipment at Paris 
mobilize, long and minute 
imtructions had to be drawn up in Paris and issued to every 
officer concerned. For the supply of the most trifling article 
of equipment a ministerial order was necessary. The branches 
o± the administration were overwhelmed with demands 
with questions, with complaints. Rapid distribution to the 
regimemts from their depots or from the great central 
arsenals proved a work of extraordinary difficulty : and the 
arrangements for causing the assembly of the reserves were 
but imperfect. As the regiments were not territorial, that 
IS, raised and serving each in its own district, but migratory 
the men were recruited from all parts of France, and on 
discharge to the reserve dispersed to every quarter of the 
Rmpire _ In very many cases the men had to be conveyed 
from their homes to the depdt to be clothed, and when 
clothed from the depdt to the regiment. “In some instances, 
Colonel Von Borbstaedt, “ many a soldier 
had travelled over one half of France before he arrived at 
his destination.’’ Napoleon himself has recorded how 
reserve men, living at Strasburg, and whose regiments were 
already in Alsace, were first sent to their respective dep6ts, 
peiffiaps in the South of France or even in Algeria, to be 
clothed, and then transferred to Alsace to join the ranks. 
Moreover, at the outbreak of hostilities, only four Corps 
d Armee existed, those of ChMons, Lyons, Paris, and the 
Guard, Not one of these, however, had its stores under 
Its own charge, or its departmental services already 
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organized ; and the four others that were created had to be 
supplied with regiments, batteries, staff-officers, and adminis- 
trative officials, drawn from every garrison in the Empire, 
utterly unacquainted with each other, and without the 
esprit de corps which animates every permanent military 
organization. 

The transport of the troops to the theatre of war, involving, 
if it were to he rapidly completed, as systematic prepziration 
as the mobilization, had been woi’ked out in Germany with 
the greatest care and the most minute arrangement. Each 
Army Corps required betvreen 60 and 70 trains for the con- 
veyance of its men and materiel to the rendezvous, and 
there were 12 lines of railway available. It was found 
possible to despatch 12 trains by the single lines, 18 by the 
double. 

On a single line, therefore, an Army Corps could be 
forwarded in 5|- days, on a double line in Estimating 
the speed of the tr-ains at 15 miles an hour, including 
stoppages, the distance traversed ivould be 360 miles in 24 
hours. 

The railway lines, however, had not been constructed with 
a strategical purpose, that is, with a view to the concen- 
tration of troops at certain specified localities; each line 
therefore had not the same amount of transport demanded 
from it. For instance, while each of the two Bavarian 
Army Corps had a line of railway to itself, the six corps of 
the Second Army had four lines between them ; in tlie 
latter case, therefore, the same line was in some instances 
used by two and. even three Army Corps. 

The work of transport could not consequently be 
completed until the tenth day, the 2nd of August, when 
380,000 men, fully equipped for war, were concentrated on 
or near tlie Rhine. Forethought, system and experience 
alone enabled this stupendous operation to be so successfully 
carried out. Immediately the transport of the troops began 
all other traffic was stopped. The requisite platforms and 
sidings had been calrcady provided. The soldiers had been 
practised in embarking and disembarking, and in packing 
waggons wdth speed and order. A special section of the 
general staff ^vas chai-ged in peace with the task of formu- 
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! latiBg schemes for the despatch of the troops to any possible ^ 1 

theatre of war. The exact locality of concentration, had, as . | 

in Von Moltke’s xjroject, already been pointed out. To each | 

regiment had been issued a time-table giving the hour and | 

, place of departure and arrival, and the size and number of I 

the trains told off for its conveyance. There remained but ^ 

j to notify the day on which the movement would commence. j 

f- In Trance, on the other hand, no such system existed ; 1 

! hence the extraordinary confusion and mistakes which have j 

' already been recounted. “ The error,” says the German Staff ! 

. History, “was committed in assuming that the concentration 

“of the army by rail could be effected with ox'der and precision | 

i “without a very thorough and comprehensive preparation. 

! “Moreover, in the absence of any sound and previously worked- } 

! “out plan for the conveyance of stores to the troops and to : 

“the fortresses near the frontier, and to the lack of military | 

“ supervision along the lines, the transport of supplies and j 

“ materiel were thrown completely out of gear.” “ At Metz,” ; 

says Home, “nearly 7,000 railway carriages were ; 

“ blocked together in a solid mass ; none of the people at this = j 

“ spot knew what the waggons contained ; ammunition, food, ' ! 

“clothes, arms, entrenching tools, pontoons, and hospital 
“arrangements, being mixed together in a confused mass. ij 

“ The railways immediately in rear of the army wei'e blocked 
“and useless, and the waggons, containing theV things that i{ 

“ were really needed, could not be got at.” 

“ The Emperor,” says the pamphlet attributed to Napoleon 
himself, “had flattered himself that he had it in his power |il 

‘ ‘ to anticipate the Germans in mobilization and concentration ; * 

“but he erred, as did all the world, in cherishing the ! 

“ illusion that by means of the I'ailways the concentration of 
“ so many men, of horses, and materiel could be carried out 
j “ Avith the necessary order and pi-ecision, Avithout the work 

! “having been regulated a Amry long time in advance by a 

( “ vigilant administration.” 
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OHAPTEE II. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ARMIES. 

Since the Crimean expedition in 1854-55, there had been 
three European wars. 

In 1859, France, allied with Piedmont, had attacked 
Austria in Lombardy, and by the victoides of Magenta and 
Solferino had confirmed the pi'estige she had won on the 
shores of the Black Sea. 

In 1864, Denmark, after a brief struggle, had yielded her 
southern provinces to the combined forces of Austria and 
Prussia. Over their ];)rize the allies quarrelled, and 
two years later, on the field of Sadowa, Austria was decisively 
defeated. 

Minor enterprises, in Africa, China, Mexico, and Italy, had 
meanwhile employed the arms of France. In these, as in her 
conflicts with more powerM foes, she had been uniformly 
successful ; and in the eyes of the Avorld, notwithstanding 
the startling triumph of Prussia in Bohemia, she was still tlie 
first of military nations. Yet the downfall of Austria had 
been more complete in ’66 than ’69. Sadowa was a moi*e 
brilliant victory than Solferino. These facts were not dis- 
puted j but the disparity of armament (for the breech-loading 
needle-gun had proved a weapon far more effective than 
the Austrian muzzle-loader) was held accountable. The fact 
that thorough training, skilful strategy, sound tactics, and 
superior organization, had played as important a part, was, if 
suspected, disregarded. 

France, especially, affected to think lightly of the 
Prussian success. Nevertheless, always jealous of warlike 
renown, from the very morrow of Sadowa, she had made 
up her mind that Prussia must be humbled. Her pride 
could brook no rival. And, on her side, Prussia, since the 
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defeat of Austria, had plainly manifested that she no longer 
acknowledged France as arbiter of the destinies of Europe. 

The conflict, therefore, was inevitable, and had been long- 
foreseen by both. But whilst the one bent all her energies 
to the task of preparation, the other was idle, looking only 
to the laurels which crowned her eagles. The army that 
bore blazoned on its colours the long roll of Napolecn’s 
victories, had little to fear from a single German State, 
Never since the days of Eossbach had Prussia, single-handed, 
been a match for France. But was her rival, the old Prussia, 
the Prussia of Ligny, Jena, and Auerstadt? In her blind 
self-confidence she never troubled to inquire. In abso- 
hite ignorance of her system of short service and large 
reserves, of her high standard of practical training for war, 
the French nation believed that the national force of Prussia 
was but a Landwehr or Militia, led by pedantic and inex- 
perienced officers. Against the veterans of France, more 
familiar with the hardships of the campaign than the 
routine of home service, and armed with the deadliest of 
modern weapons, it was proudly assumed that the valour of 
these half-trained levies would avail but little. To increase, 
the numbers, therefore, or to improve the efficiency, of 
the army, but little was done. Reform was thought un- 
necessary ; and the ti’aining, organization, and tactics of 1859, 
were held to be adapted to the era of universal breech- 
loaders, of enormous reserves, and of rapid mobilization, 
which had dawned since Solferino. 

Yet there were those who doubted. Napoleon himself 
and more than one of his marshals were alive to the fact 
that great changes Avere taking place in the art of Avar, that 
Prussia liad become a most formidable rival, and that France 
was Aveaker than of yore. A pamphlet which declared in 
1868, that the soldiers Avere no longer the men of the Crimea 
and Italy, that discipline had deteriorated, that the military 
establishment Avas far too small and the tactics antiquated, 
bore the signatui-e of one of the ablest French Generals. 
For an hour France was stiiwed. But the Emperor dared 
not acknowledge the truth of the criticism. The nation 
was soothed by judicious flattery ; and the man who 
had fearlessly published the uuAvelcome truth saw parasites 
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and time-servers preferred before him. Never was warning 
more prophetic or more unheeded. Yet it is scarcely just to 
blame the nation or the army. The nation was subservient 
to the Sovereign ; the army was commanded by his 
creatures. The Imperial Court and the existence of the 
Imperial party in the state, exercised an evil influence upon 
the troops. The personal adherents of the Emperor, and 
not the ablest soldiers, monopolized the higher commands. 
Pre-occupied in intriguing for further favours, tliese courtier 
generals had neither time nor inclination to exchange the 
luxurious life of tlie Imperial circle for the study and the 
camp. Following the example of their superiors, many 
of the staff and regimental officers were idle to a degree, 
indifferent to all save their personal interests, and luxurious 
even to effeminacy. 

But an army is dependent for its morale and efficiency on 
the impulse it receives from above ; it is an accurate reflex 
of the character of its chiefs. Such was the case in France. 
Vanity, thoughtlessness, and indolence reigned in high 
places. The men who should liave corrected error, themselves 
created it ; and the army Avas rotten to the core. And yet, 
to all outward appearance, it was a magnificent force. Tlie 
soldiers were Avell drilled, and the parade manoeuvres of all 
arms had lost none of their elasticity. The Guard Avas 
the most imposing corps in Europe. Foreign ci-itics were 
loud in their praises of the artillery, and allowed ihat. 
the infantry AA'ei-e the most agile and intelligent of skirmish- 
ers j Avhilst the English Government, about to re-(H'ganize 
its commissariat service, bad taken for its model the French 
Intendance. 

To those who, so long as the regiments could defile in even 
lines upon the Champs de Mars, and execute the attack of 
imaginary enemies upon the plains of Chalons Avithout 
confusion or irregularity, believed that the troops were aauII 
trained for war, all this was satisfactoiy enough. But to those 
who held that something more aaus nece.gsary tlian 
shoAvy exercises and a knowledge of drill, tlie system of 
instruction seemed absurd. War was not taught at all, 
and veterans of the Crimea and Itaty said openly that the 
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day France took the field all that had been learned in peace 
would have to be forgotten. 

Practical training and musketry were neglected; and 
other critics than those above mentioned, silent but 
observant, for to them the moral power of the French Ar my 
was a matter of the deepest moment ; who looked upon it as 
a possible foe, and spared no pains to discover its defects, 
congratulated themselves that, infantry, whose formations 
were vicious and who could not use their rifles — artillery, 
who had not been taught to shoot and whose weapons were 
inferior — cavalry, skilled in all movements of the parade- 
ground but ignorant of the duties of reconnaissance — an 
administrative system, efficient enough in peace, but 
unsuitable for war — lacked, as an army, the most essential 
elements of strength. 

That the French soldier possesses a quick intelligence 
and a special aptitude for his calling, not even the most h 

pi-ejudiced of his detractors can deny. But he must have ji 

leaders Avho can use his warlike qualities, and in 1870 these ij 

were wanting. The majority of the officers did not study, Ij 

and no pains were taken to instruct them. That something j ! 

more is demanded than exact drill and high courage to jj 

make war successfully, they did not imderstand. “The |! 

war of 1S66,” — it is one of themselves speaking, — “had Ij 

“ taught them nothing. The Minister of War had published ji 

“ a resume of that campaign. Those whose curiosity induced ! j 

“them to read it saw nothing but -what was pitiable in the ;| 

“ Prussian tactics. Their strategy, they said, ‘was vicious, 

“ and it was only to be hoped that if it came to war, the i i 

“same tactics and strategy would be employed as in jj 

“ 1866.’” 

Moreover, a breach had opened between officers and men. ij 

It had been visible in 1859. At Magenta and Solferino the M 

cry had been bear’d, “Aes epaulettes en avantJ’ It was 
never the habit of French officers to interfere with their men I 

in camp or in quarters. The privates were dependent for 
their comfort and well-being on the sergeants and corporals. s 

With their food, clothing, and insti’uetion, the officers were 
not required to concern themselves, under the second I 

Empire less than ever ; and save in the Guard and Algerian I 
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regiments alone, the commissioned ranks had but little 
knowledge of, or sympathy with the privates, the privates 
little respect or affection for their officers. 

Nor had the frequent political changes of the century, 
the instability of successive rulers, and the discontent of a 
large portion of the nation with the existing regime, failed to 
produce a baneful effect on the temper of the troops. Where 
the Government was not respected, where it was the uni- 
versal habit to criticize and to condemn, not only the actions, 
but the very right to exist, of every authority, military dis- 
cipline could not well escape untainted. It had perceptibly 
weakened since 1854. The irregular life of Algerian can- 
tonments had also tended to relax its bonds. Brave and 
intelligent as they were, the French soldiers of 1870 lacked 
that habit of unquestioning obedience which alone gives 
valour and skill their due reward. 

Yet the army was not without its charactei'istics of 
strength. The thirst for glory, the pride in tradition, the 
confidence in the invincibility of France, gave promise that 
the dash and daring of her officers would be as conspicuous 
as ever on the battle field. That promise was not Itelied. 
Furthermore, the Emperor had not been altogether heedless 
of the developments of the ]3ast few years. Something he 
had accomplished towards raising the standard of efficitncy ; 
but he had to contend with much obstruction. Be. jiiie 
his sxiccessful conduct of the ’59 campaign, he was hut 
an amateur in war. His opinions weighed little with his 
ministers, and not greatly with his marshals. IStinnuous 
were his efforts in 1867 to introduce a new artillery 
armament. But a council of generals (althougli rp])oi’ta of 
the accurate practice of the Krupp cannon were laiil before 
them,) declared, without a dissentient voice, that the French 
field-gun had no superior. In the gigantic reserves of 
Prussia, moreover, he recognised an element of strength for 
which PYance had no equivalent. With the help of Marshal 
Neil, his most capable adviser, an act Avas passed for the 
formation of a national army ; but on the death of that 
minister was tacitly repudiated by the Government, 
preferring a small budget to a strong line of defence ; and 
although the cadres still appeared on the returns of the 
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militaiy establishment, the gorgeous uniforms of the 
bourgeois officers were almost the only token of the existence 
of the Garde Mobile. 

Again, Napoleon had followed the progress of the Secession 
War with interest, and had not altogether missed its lessons. 

One of the most prominent of these was the value of 
temporary breast-works, and since 1867, his soldiers had 
been instructed in the construction of entrenchments. But, 
on the whole, his influence as Commander-in-chief was not 
for good. He wms incapable of wielding at one time, like 
the great founder of his house, the civic sceptre and the 
marshal’s baton. Save in some few instances, he left the 
care and instruction of his troops to irresponsible subordi- 
nates, and in their choice he was unfortunate. And so the 
French Army, without a leader to correct abuses or to main- 
tain its Tfiaral^ whilst those of other nations were fast 
improving, lost little by little its former vigour. It would 
be easy to point out other circumstances which assisted to 
destroy efficiency ; the want of homogeneity in the corps of 
officers, one third of whom were taken from the ranks ; the 
impaired authority of the non-commissioned officers ; the 
antagonistic spirit which had arisen between the civilian and 
the soldier ; the contempt with which the profession of ar ms 
■was regarded by the bourgeois ; the attacks on the very 
existence of the army by the peace-at-any-price party ; the 
ridicule of the theatre and the press. But, although -these 
and other evils existed, it was not to them alone that the 
successive defeats of 1870 were due. The primary cause 
was that spirit of wdiiph Arnold wrote : “ If there be, as 
“ perhaps there are, some physical and moral qualities en- 
“ joyed by some nations in a higher degree than others, yet 
“the superiority is not so great but that a little over-pre- 
“ sumption and carelessness on the one side, and a little 
“ increased activity on the other, and still more any remark- 
“ able genius in the generals or in the government, may 
“ easily restore the balance, or even turn it the other way. 
“ It is quite a different thing, and very legitimate, to feel 
“ that we have stich qualities as -will save us from ever being 
“ despicable enemies, or from being easily defeated by others ; 
“ but it is much better that we should not feel so confident, 
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“as to think that others must always be defeated by us.” 

In Prussia as in France the Sovereign was Commander-in- 
chief. In the one case it was an evil, in the other an in- 
calculable benefit. Himself a soldier inferior to few in 
experience, for his sez’vice dated back to 1807 and included 
the War of Liberation, King William of Prussia had made 
his army his peculiar care. He had been the soldier first, 
the statesman afterwards ; or rather, he had been true to 
his conviction that the prosperity of Prussia depended on 
her physical strength. In his choice of advisers he was more 
than fortunate. The times indeed were favourable. The 
universal liability to military service, the social precedence 
given to the soldier, made the sw'ord the most honourable of 
professions. The greatest and most ambitious minds were 
attracted to it, for no other calling ofiered the same rewards. 
But, at the same time, it was by no simple turn of fortune 
that these were found in the councils of the King. No great 
general, whether his achievements have been conspicuous in 
the field or in the business of organization, who lias been 
either supreme himself or has been allowed a free hand in 
the selection of his assistants, has been without capable 
subordinates and loyal support. And this fiict is no fortui- 
tous coincidence, but the sure indication of a mind lieyond 
the common, possessing quick and true perception of 
character and the power of drawing to itself natures of the 
same mould as its own. 

Little marvel is it therefore, that with great minds to 
conceive improvements and reforms, and the strong ivill of 
the ruler to push them through, the military machine of 
Prussia was well nigh perfect, and the system of training and 
organization superior to any that has existed since the days 
of Rome’s ascendancy. Discipline was strict but not severe. 
In educated men — for universal service brought them in 
numbers to the ranks — who appreciate its importance, and 
in those of humbler position who viere carefully taught its 
necessity, habits of subordination were rapidly confirmed. 
And discipline was hereditary ; its traditions ivere handed 
down from father to son, in the same manner as the 
liability to bear arms ; its influence was paramount, not 
in the army alone, but in every branch of the public service, 



and in every institution, from the school and the university 
to the railway and the factory. The nation was on the side of 
authority, and those who rebelled found no sympathy in their 
comrades or elsewhere. The belief — conscious or uncon- 
scious — was universalthat, to holdits place among the nations, 
Germany must be strong; and a nation of soldiers knew, 
that without strict discipline military strength does not 
exist. The system of military training for many years 
previous to 1870 had been more thorough than that of any 
other European nation in modern times. War was made 
familiar. Great manoeuvres had been practised since the 
days of Frederick. Somewhat artificial before 1850, these 
annual exercises had since become a close representation of 
•war. “When the summer drills are over,” wi’ote General 
Brackenbury, “the men who have hitherto practised their 
“ work in battalions, brigades, and divisions, are assembled 
“in corps, and made to manoeuvre against each other 
“ exactly as in war, except that their weapons are not 
“loaded. Every department has to perform its own functions, 
“ while the talents of individual officers are tested. All 
“ thiirgs necessary in war are practised. Outpost and 
“ intelligence duties, patrols and reconnaissances, billeting 
“ and bivouacking.” 

At the larger manoeuvres too, in w'hich every regiment 
of the army took part at least two }• ears out of three, and 
which lasted fbr a month or six weeks, the reserves rejoined 
the colours, and the battalions took the field on the war- 
establishment. 

Nor was the system either then or now, for it still obtains, 
limited to the exercises of Army Corps, divisions and 
brigades. In these the commanders and the staff receive 
their sf)ecial training, and the tlmee arms learn to work in 
conjunction ; but, in the neighbourhood of their own 
quarters, the regimental officers and men are constantly 
exercised over broken ground, where, as far as possible, 
situations which might occur in battle are rehearsed ; and 
the yearly programme of each battahon embraces equal 
periods of drill, musketry and tactics. 

So highly is practical knowledge esteemed that the 
promotion of the officer depends, not on his theoretical 
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attainments, but on his capacity for conducting operations in 
the field. And he finds instructors in his immediate 
superiors. The battalion is the tactical school. From the 
chief who superintends the whole, down to the sergeant who 
takes his squad into the fields, and there explains the duties 
of sentry and patrol, all are incessantly engaged in the 
work of practically teaching in peace what is requisite 
in war. 

Careful individual training is the foundation of the 
Prussian efficiency. Every officer and man is made inti- 
mately acquainted with his duties on active service, for tliey 
are thoroughly instructed not in squad, company, or class, 
but each man by himself, in every detail of their trade. It 
may be noted, at the same time, that this individual training 
is not so much enjoined with the view of making the soldier 
more apt in independent or individual fighting, as of 
enabling him to do his best in combination with his comrades. 

When Prussia took the field in 1866, her troops had less 
experience of war than those of any other nation. Their 
knowledge was theoretical ; but their rapid and decisive 
viotoi’ies ]3roved conclusively, that troojxs trained as they 
were, may be the most formidable of enemies, and that the 
general principles which regulate tactics can be so learned 
in peace that they will he followed instinctively in war. 

Under her system, far more is effected than in inculcating 
discipline, in moulding skilful strategists and expert fighters. 
The intelligence, which has not only framed her in.stitutions, 
but watches to jDreservo thorn in their integrity, works assidu- 
ously for the formation of individual chaructor. Every 
rank is given its own responsihilities. The instruction and 
well-being of the men are committed wholly to their imme- 
diate commanders ; here every officer, commissioned or non- 
commissioned, is loft to himself ; he is compelled to use his 
intelligence, for his own advancement depends on the effi- 
ciency of his men ; and Jiahits of decision and self-reliance, 
are thus confirmed. Again, little loss remarkable than the 
knowledge of their profession possessed by all, and the 
smoothness of the znechanism of the military sy-stom, is tliat 
spirit of confidence in themselves, their training and their 
leaders, of loyalty to king and country, which pervades every 
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rank of the Prussian Army. The soldier is treated as an 
intelligent being, a fit recipient of patriotic ideas and lofty 
sentiments. He is brought into contact with them from the 
day he joins the colours, and throughout his service his 
mental and moral training is considered as important as his 
physical. 

It may be well to notice that practice in battle-exercises 
by no means occupies the greater portion of the soldier’s 
time. The greatest precision is demanded in close order, 
and this can only be attained by a long and arduous course 
of training. How great was the influence in the war of 1870 
of this mechanical accuracy and of the habits of subordination 
and attention thereby engendered, on both discipline and 
marching, it is difficult to estimate. 

It has already been stated that the bonds of union 
between the French officers and men were but slight. The 
non-commissioned ranks had been encouraged to usurp the 
prerogatives of their superiors, and had become responsible 
for duties which should have been the chief care of the 
company officers. And not only did the sergeants encroach 
upon the functions of these officers, but the battalion com- 
mander and adjutant absorbed the control of the minutest 
detail of instruction and administration, depriving the 
captains of the charge of their men, and of all opportunity 
of winning their respect and confidence. 

The German system is in marked contrast. The higher 
authorities consistently maintain the high position of the 
company commander, and crush every attempt to curtail his 
prerogatives or to lessen his responsibilities. From the first 
day the recruit falls in upon the barrack square he is under 
the eye of his captain. The whole of his military know- 
ledge, his rewards and his advancement, he owes to the officers 
of his own company. For the economical administration of 
his command, for its comfort and well-being as well as its 
efficiency, the captain bears the sole responsibility. On the 
bonds thus created between officers and men may be cited 
the opinion of a well-known Prussian author ; — 
“The captain is the only officer between whom and the 
“soldier a personal relation exists in peace time. He 
“ knows eveiy individual soldier in the most intimate man- 
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“ner, and the soldier on his part is well aware that his 
“captain so kno^vs him. It is upon this relation that the 
“uncommon influence rests, which he, above all other 
“officers, has over the indivichxal soldier as well as over 
“the whole company.” In the French Army this uix- 
common influence, the root of the Prussian discipline, was 
altogether lacking. 

In the first place, the system was one of centralization ; 
individual initiative and independent action were discouraged. 
Within the tactical unit, the battalion, battery, or regiment 
of cavalry, all responsibility was vested in the hands of the 
commanding officer and his staff. Subordinates had merely 
to obey ordei's and to move in the authorized grooves. The 
commanding officers were likewise under strict and unceasing 
supervision, exercising their functions on lines laid down for 
them ; and the supervisors themselves were closely controlled 
from Paris. 


“If the habit be once acquired,” wrote Colonel Maurice, so 
long ago as 1872, “of being never entrusted with authority 
“ in even a limited degree, of leaning always on the mere 
“ dictation of others, it becomes extremely difficult for any 
“ man in later life to shake himself free from it, and either 
“willing to assume responsibility, or — for the two tilings 
“ almost universally run together — to delegate power. Yet 
“ for the 2 ^ 1 ’osent conditions of war, a readiness to assume 
“responsibility if necessary, aknowdedge when to assume it, 
“ and a capacity for giving orders without dictating them, 
“ are more needful than all theoretical training, and, if we are 
“to believe those who have seen recent fighting, than all 


“ practical experience.” 

Secondly, the chief business of the sirmy was drill ; drill 
pure and simple. The drill they practised had, it is true, 
before the introduction of the breech-loader, been the best 
preparation for battle, for the majority of the rnanceuvres 
were those employed before the enemy j but it had not been 
recognized that this xvas no longer the case. 

Lastly, there was no training for battle whatever. 

If they had acquaintance wdth the history of war the 
military chiefs had not reflected on it. They had not 
grasped the fact that the soldiers of Napoleon, of whose 
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skill and powers they believed themselves the heirs, possessed 
something more than drill, discipline, and a warlike activity 
of thought ; that they did not spring into being the expert 
warriors they were, but that a long probation and much 
experience developed their extraordinary efficiency. 

To supply the place of that probation and experience 
nothing was done. It was held that the training of 
a barrack-square was sufiicient to make her ofiicers skilled 
leaders ; that there was no necessity to supplement it by 
instruction in the art of war ; and that the capacity for 
independent action should be rather repressed than 
fostered. It was traditionary in the army that, in the 
field, individual intelligence must have free play and 
parade-ground manoeuvres be discarded. Against over-drilled 
soldiers like the Russians and Austrians their loose and 
independent methods of fighting had been successful. These 
methods, however, the military chiefs expected would be 
improvised. The soldiers knew enough of war to under- 
stand that confusion was inevitable. But their leaders 
had neither accustomed them to confusion, nor set 
themselves to evolve oi-der out of disorder. And so, 
in 1870, the French met troops better trained for fight- 
ing than themselves, to whom the confusion of battle 
was no novelty, who had been practically taught how 
to make the best of it, and Avhose manceuvres were even 
more rapid than their own. 

We have now to give some attention to each arm of the 
service, and to remai’k the various circumstances which 
affected their action in the field. 


THE INFANTRY. 

In the Prussian army much care was given to musketry 
training ; great stress was laid upon the value of individual 
instruction, of accurate shooting at short range, and of 
economy of ammunition. Each infantry soldier fired nearly 
130 rounds a year. The French, on the other hand, under- 
rated the effect of a high average, and expected gveat 
results, which were never realized except against close and 
deep formations, from the long range fire of masses of men. 
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The “ small book" of a French soldier, picked iip at Woerth, 
showed that, in 1866, he had expended 14, in 1867, 20 
rounds, and in both years had ranked as a “ first class shot.” 
In 1868 and 1869, he was quartered in Algeria, and during 
that period never fired at all. The German infantry was 
still armed with the famous needle-gun ; the French with 
the Chassepot ; and of these the latter was in every way 
superior. The mateifial and workmanship of the barrel 
were more satisfactory, the trajectory was .flatter, the weight 
less, and the action of loading performed with greater 
rapidity and ease. Eleven shots could be delivered in a 
minute. It was sighted for 1,200 metres, the needle gun for 
only 600, Assiduous pi’actice and a less cumbrous equip- 
ment rendered the Prussian soldiers stouter marchers than 
the French. In the field King William’s troops were con- 
tent to bivouac or to occupy the villages. ^ The French 
soldier was weighed down by a heavy cooking apparatus, an 
enormous kit, and a portion of the tmte cVahri, of which the 
burden and the shelter was shared by foiu' men. Campaign- 
ing under the powerful sun of Africa, Mexic(n and China, 
had made the soldiers less hardy than those of the Eepublio 
and the Fii’st Napoleon. A roof had come to be considered 
an absolute necessity, even in a temperate climate and mild 
weather, and because it was dangerous in Algeria, 
Avhere villages are far between, to sleep a la helle etoile, 
the men of the Army of the Ehine were encumbered, in 
the midst of summer and in a thickly populated country, 
with the useless addition of their canvas .shelters. 

The French infantry regiment consisted of three battalions; 
the battalion, on the war strength, of 6 companies of 130 
men. One or more companies skirmishing, the remainder 
deployed in line, or massed in column, was the 
ordinary formation for attack. The skirmisher's merely 
covered the advance of the main-body ; and it was the main 
body with the bayonet that was expected to carry the 
position. 

The battalion was the tactical unit, the smallest body to 
which independence of action was allowed; and the com- 
panies executed all movements at the command of the 
battalion leader. 
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The Prussian infantry regiment also consisted of 3 bat- 
talions ; the battalion, on the war strength, of 4 companies 
of 250 men. 

The company was divided into 3 sections, or zhge, of 80 
rifles each. When in line it was formed into two divisions, 
standing side by side, of 3 ranks each. When in column 
it was formed of 3 sections, one behind the other, at a 
distance of 6 paces. The rear section was called the skir- 
mishers, or marksmen’s section, and composed of the best 
shots. In line, this section formed the third rank. 

The company column, therefore, presented six ranks 
to the enemy on a front of one section ; and when the skir- 
mishers were out, four ranks and the same front. 

In the attack, the battalion advanced either in line of 
company columns at deploying intervals (80 paces), each 
company furnishing its own support and reserve, assigning 
a section to each ; or, with two comjjany columns in front, 
furnishing the skirmishers and supports j the remainder 
following as a half-battalion, generally in line of company 
columns, in x’eserve. The company was the tactical unit and 
therefoie semi-independent. Between the major commanding 
the battalion and his four captains there was no intermediate 
grade. As in quarters, so in the field, the latter were allowed 
considerable latitude. They were mounted on parade. In 
the attack, the major gave general directions, pointed out 
the objective, leaving it to his captains to carry them out 
as they judged best. 

The official instructions for attack, which were in force in 
1870, have been condensed as follows. (It will be observed 
that the conditions of the ue%v fighting were so accurately 
forecast, that the principles then put forward are those 
which regulate the tactics of the present): — 

“ Dwelling on the power imparted to the defence by the 
“ breech-loader, they asserted that a good, steady infantry 
“ was hardly to he assaulted in front, unless at the same 
“ time attacked in flank. But still the oftensive was brought 
“into the foreground, and the principal task of tactics was 
“ represented to be that of carrying out the infantry attack 
“successfully ; if not at the first rush, yet by perseverance, 
“ a clever use of the ground and of the situation. 
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“ It was recommended, then, as a general rule, to direct 
“ yonr movements against the enemy’s flanks, or if that were 
“ not possible, at least to threaten them. The battle shoidd, 
“ it was said, he opened by dense clouds of skirmishers, who, 
•‘advancing at a run, shovrld get as near the enemy as 
“possible before they opened fire. 

“Supports were directed to place themselves as 
“close as possible behind the line of skirmishers. Then 
“ little by little, the latter would irush forward firing, close 
“ up to the enemy, when, after a hot fusilade, tlie reserves 
“ combined with the first, or first line alone, according to 
“circumstances, would be led forward to the assault,” 

The offensive was the mainspring of the Prussian tactics. 
In the invasion of France it was imposed upon them by tlie 
fact that they were assailants and superior in numbers. 
It had been strongly advocated, as the surest means of 
defeating the French, in a remarkable pamphlet by Prince 
Frederick Charles ; and their chiefs adopted it without hesi- 
tation, for they could trust their officers to let no oppor- 
tunity escape them. If a weak point existed in the line of 
defence — and such points exist in every line of defence — it 
would he rapidly discovered where all were resolute in seek- 
ing it. “The assailant triumphs,” writes Vonder Goltz, “ if 
“ he gains the upper hand at a single spot : the defender only 
“ when he is victorious all along the line.” The French 
held the contrary opinion, and believed the best means to 
utilise the breech-loader was to remain on the defensive until 
the moment should be ripe for a general counter stroke upon 
the shattered enemy. The policy of this course was urged 
in the official instructions, and had been impressed upon the 
minds of officers and men. 

Unfortunately, this idea was not at all in consonance with 
the national characteristics and traditions. That the Frencli 
figlit well on tlie defensive, the stubborn battles of the last 
phase of the Peninsular War, as well as those of 1870, 
sufficiently prove, hut their greatest victories luive been Avon 
by the impetuosity of their attack. “A constant offensive,” 
said Marshal Bugeaud, “is vital to the efficiency of the 
“French soldier.” If the defence is to be deci.sively suc(;c.s.sfii], 
it must be combined with attack, it must be active not 
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passive. Such was doubtless the intention of the authorities, 
but so enamoured were they of the prospect of crushing 
the assailants with the fire of the Chassepfit, that they 
left in the background the importance of the counter 
stroke, and appear to have taken for granted that it would 
be easily improvised. But the sudden change from the 
defensive to the offensive, — that is, to a general offensive 
which wrests the initiative from the enemy, compels him to 
suspend his attack, and transposes the role of the combatants— 
is the most difficult of tactical operations. Throughout the 
whole range of military history examples are rare. Except by 
the greatest captains it has never been successfully executed ; 
and in not one single engagement, even when they were 
superior in numbers, was it successfully executed by the 
French commanders of 1870. 

It may be well to remember that amongst English-speaking 
generals there are two who are regarded as the greatest ex- 
ponents of defensive tactics, Wellington and Lee. And jet, 
when they waited to receive attack, how seldom were they 
able to crush a repulsed enemy by a general counter-stroke. 
Salamanca and Waterloo are the only instances ; these alone 
were decisive victories, and, in the latter case, after the 
arrival of the Prussians, numbers were all against the assail- 
ant. It is true that at Vimiero, Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
only prevented by untoward circumstances from pursuing 
.1 unot into Lisbon, but in every other defensive action, fought 
either by Wellington or Lee, with the exceptions above 
noted, the enemy was allowed to withdraw unmolested. 

Instructions which gave prominence to the defensive, 
exalting it at the expense of the attack, had a prejudicial 
effect, The predilection for the defensive influenced dis- 
astrously the tactics of the whole campaign. The generals, 
waiting until the enemy should be shattered by the Chasse- 
pot, let false manoeuvres, made sometimes at the very outset 
of the battle, pass unpunished, and before the wished-for 
consummation arrived, their flanks were turned and the 
battle lost. The truth is that no general, before entering 
upon a campaign, can decide upon the method of his battles. 
If he wishes for victory, at one time he must act on the 
defensive, at another he must attack. Even to defend a 
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country from invasion the commander of an inferior force 
ill list he jn-epared to strike. The strategical defensive is, no 
doubt, generally, although not invariably, compulsory on tlie 
weaker of two belligerents; but no leader dare neglect 
opportunities for assuming the offensive ; for, as an almost 
universal rule, it is by the offensive alone that decisive 
results are won. 

More attention had been given in France than in Prussia 
to the construction of field-entrenchments. The utility of 
sucli works, under cei'tain circumstances, was not dis]mte(l 
by the German leader’s, but they were held to bo out of 
])lace in offensive battle, as tending to check the ehui of 
the tr(jo])S. And yet, whenever a post was carried, such as a 
farm or village, it was the constant practice of the Prussians 
to put it at once into a state of defence and hold it as a 
rallying point. 

The French infantry carried 90 rounds per man, the 
Prussian 80, and in both armies the reserve ammunition was 
conveyed in battalion carts. 

Field manoeuvres were not unknown in France. Her 


Republican armies at the close of tlie last century imitated 
and improved upon the exercises of Frederick the Great ; 
and General Dnmonriez was the first to pit division against 
division. Napoleon the First neglected them, relying on his 
oAvii genius and the experience of his troops ; even at tlie 
great cam]3 at Boulogne, the army assembled for the invasion 
of England was never called upon to execute other niovomeuts 
than those of ordinary parade. Under the Tliird Naiioleon 
they had been revived, but were confined to the attack of a 


skeleton enemy in accordance with a preAdonsly arranged 
programme, a system affording the minimum of instruction 
to the generals and staff, and exciting neither the interest 
nor the thinking powers of the officers and men. In tlic 
summer months of 1870, a smaller number of regiments than 
usual had assembled at the Chalons Camp, the annual scene 
Ilf the manoeuvres, but siege exercises only had been carried 
out. 

The utility of tactical instruction of smaller units, of 
battalions and companies, was not recognised in Prance; more- 
over, officers who did not study would have made Imt 
indifferent teachers. 
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THE CAVALRY. 

Ill 1866, the Prussian cavalry had failed to answer 
expectation. In the shock of battle it had indeed proved 
superior to the famous horsemen of Austria ; but reflecting 
on the experiences of the campaign, the Head-Quarter Staft' 
came to the conclusion that the organization of the regiments 
was faulty, and that their tactical employment had been too 
limited. Intelligence of the hostile movements had been 
often wanting, the front ineffectively covered, and touch 
ivith the enemy often lost. In the years that intervened 
between the defeat of Austria and the invasion of France, 
this arm was thoroughly reformed. A more practical, 
although less economical, system of organization sent only 
well-instructed men and seasoned horses to the front. 
Instruction in map-reading was made more thorough, 
theoretically in the barrack rooms, and practically in regi- 
mental exercises and at the manoeuvres ; and the youngest 
trooper knew how to gather intelligence, what to report, 
and how to find his way in an unknown country. 

To each infantry division a regiment of cavalry was at- 
tached, which provided escorts and orderlies, maintained 
communication with neighbouring bodies of troops, and wlien 
on the march or in cantonments proved a secondary 
screen for the division, in I'ear of the independent division 
of horsemen who covered the general front. The latter was 
composed of two or three brigades, and each brigade of two 
regiments. To them wmre assigned the duties of collecting 
intelligence by keeping touch of the enemy, of concealing the 
march of the armies ; on the battle field, of engaging the 
hostile horse, and of supporting their owui infantry by charg- 
ing the enemy’s guns and riflemen ; after victory or defeat, of 
following up the pursuit or covering the retreat. 

On the outbreak of the war, two squadrons of cavalry 
were attached to each division of French infantry, and to 
each Corps d’Armee a division of two brigades of two 
regiments each, or 2,400 sabres. Reserve divisions were 
also organized, which remained at the disposal of the Com- 
mauder-in-Chief, 

We have already seen that Napoleon had grasped the 
lesson wdiich, to superficial observers, appeared the most im- 
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portant of the Secession Wai\ But he had failed to observe 
one of equal weight, the excellent use made by the American 
leaders of their mounted regiments. ‘‘Little was said,” 
writes Colonel Von Borbstaedt of the French official in- 
structions, “ about the movements of cavalry acting as a 
“veil to an army, and guarding it against surprise, and 
“ training in patrol duties was much neglected, except in a 
“ few light regiments.” 

In fact, the duties of reconnaissance, of securing the repose 
of the other arms while encamped, and of preventing- 
hostile interference with their movements, were expected to 
be carried out by the weak divisional cavalry, whilst the 
larger units were retained in rear of the infantry, and their 
employment was limited to actual battle. The divisional 
cavalry, even had it been properly instructed, woixld have 
found it quite impossible to have performed the role laid 
down for it, for, as a general rule, its whole available 
strength was frittered away in providing escorts and 
orderlies. 

Lastly, the French squadrons seldom reached the war 
establishment. The sudden mobilization of the whole force 
of the country threw the arrangements for supplying re- 
mounts completely out of gear ; horses had to be handed 
over to the artillery, and the authorized complement was 
never present with the regiments. 

The regiments of both consisted of four squadrons each. 
The Prussians numbered 150 sabres, the French about 
130. 



ARTILLERY 


The German artillery was armed with a serviceable steel 
breech-loader, firing a common shell with a percussion fuze. 
The batteries allotted to the horse and light field artillei'y, 
were nine-pounders ; to the heavy field artilleiy, sixteen- 
pounders. That this arm, like the cavalry, had not played 
its proper part in 1866, but had allowed the needle-gim to 
reap the laurels of the campaign, had been promptly realized. 
The Austrian guns had been employed with greater boldness 
better judgment. Their practice was more 
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accurate, and in every engagement they had rendered the 
hard-pressed infantry the most valuable support. 

The marvellous improvement and influence of the Prussian 
artillery in 1870 was a tribute to the genius of the chiefs 
who suggested and enforced reform ; and to the capacity 
both for learning and instruction which existed amongst the 
officers. 

France had disregarded the lessons of 1866. Her artillery 
was far inferior in materiel to the Prussian armament, and 
her officers clung to antiquated tactics. The training of the 
personnel was insufficient, and steady and accurate shooting 
was not taught. Her bronze muzzle-loaders threw a com- 
mon shell, with a time fuze available at two ranges only, at 
2,800 and 1,500 metres; at all other distances it was sup- 
posed to burst on contact. A few shrapnel, with fuzes which 
should have ensured their bursting at four ranges between 
500 and 1,300 metres, were carried by the light batteries, 
but the fuzes were so defective that these powerful shells | 

were of little use. j 

The horse and light field-batteries Avere nine-pounders ; ! 

the heavy, sixteen-pounders, with a small proportion of 
twenty-four. ! 

THE MITRAILLEUSE. : 

Any record of the French armament would be incomplete I 

without a notice of this famous machine gun. So great ! 

was the mystery that surrounded it before the war— for 
even the army knew little of its construction and nothing 
of its working — so exaggerated the stories of its destructive 
properties, that the soldiers and the public expected from 
this novel weapon the most extraordinary results. 

The shortsighted policy, however, of the Emperor and his 
advisers, prevented its proper development. It was 
their intention that the unexpected appearance of a 
strong and terrible Aveapon would surprise and demoralize 
the enemy. The trials of its capabilities had been carried 
out Avith most profound secrecy ; and Avffien its adoption had 
been approved, the batteries Avere carefully locked away in 
the arsenals, and no examination of their mechanism Avas 
permitted. 
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On tlie outbi-eak of hostilities, detachments of artillery, 
with the necessary teams, were sent to take the arm over ; 
but in the few days that intervened before the first engage- 
ments, there Avas no time to instruct the gunners in their 
neAV duties. Combined in batteries, the mitrailleuses were 
attached in the field to the divisional artillery. But the 
question of their tactical employment had never been 
threshed out. They Avere used as field guns ; and OAving to 
their shorter range (1,800 yards), Avere utterly unable to 
cope Avith the Prussian cannon. In positions Avhero it was 
possible to conceal them until the enemy’s artillery fire was 
masked by the advance of his infantry, on more than one 
occasion they did extraordinary execution. 

Despite the secrecy maintained by the French authorities, 
the Prussian staff Avas Avell aAvare of the fact that a machine 
gun had been introduced into the armament of Bfi’ance. 
Machine guns of American and Belgian patterns Avere 
examined in model at Berlin, but it Avas decided that, Avhilst 
demanding nearly as many horses and as much apparatus as 
a field gun, as artillery they Avere useless, and, as adjuncts 
to the needle gun, unnecessary. 


THE STAFF. 

It has already been stated that the promotion of the 
Prussian officer does not depend upon his theoretical attain- 
ments, but on his capacity, practically tested, of conducting 
operations in the field. But the study of theory is not 
therefore neglected. However extended the experience of 
any individual officer, hoAvever constant his practice, there 
must still he situations, so various and so constantly chang- 
ing are the phases of the battle and the campaign, of Avhich 
he cannot possibly have personal knoAvledge. If he Avould 
master every move of the game, the devices, tricks, and strata- 
gems, Avherewith to foil his adversary’s cunning, he must not 
only saturate his mind Avith the principles of the tactical art, 
but he must Aviden his own experience by draAving on the 
experiences of otliers, particularly on those of great and 
successful soldiers. He must learn, too, Avhat to avoid, what 
rules cannot bo violated with impunity, Avhen and Avhy cer- 
tain manoeuvres are impracticable. 
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Unless he has this knowledge, his practice in the field 
will fail. So thoroughly is this appreciated in every rank of 
the Prussian army, that the military chiefs are content to 
leave the study of theory to the discretion of the regimental 
officers, and the system has answered expectation. 

At the same time, at the outset of his career, every officer 
is required to spend a portion of his service at one of the many 
war schools, and is there thoroughly grounded in the ele- 
ments of his px’ofession ; but, when he has once taken up 
the duties of his rank, he is exempted, not from the neces- 
sity of study, but from the necessity of theoretical exam- 
ination. Furthermore, if he is ambitious of staff employ- 
ment, or solicitous of advancement of any sort whatever, he 
is compelled to devote himself to the acquisition of profes- 
sional acquirements, for on the reports of his superiors 
regarding his industry, zeal, and intelligence, his future 
career depends. 

Enough has been said already on the high aim of the 
system of administration and instruction in Prussia, and it 
has been shown that the object is not merely the acquisition 
of knowledge, but the formation of character, and the 
development of initiative. 

Trained in this practical manner, it follows that the 
Prussian regimental officers are efficient and self-reliant 
soldiers ; and it would seem easy to select a sufficient number', 
who, with further instruction in a larger sphere of duties, 
would immediately become fitted for employment on the 
staff. 

High, however, as is the general standard of education 
and knowledge, the regimental officer has to pass a probation 
of at least six years, — ^years of incessant application and 
frequent trials of progress, before he is finally admitted to 
the coveted position. 

Three years’ service is a necessary qualification before he 
can present himself for examination ; and not only during 
his long probation, but also afterwards, he serves for certain 
periods in his own as well as the other branches of the army, 
thus renewing his acquaintance with regimental duties and 
routine. 

Tlie examination for entrance is not competitive; the 
course of study lasts three years, and not more than 30 per 
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cent of those who complete it are permanently incorporated 
with tJiat distinguished corps, which for more than twenty 
years was under the control of Count Von Moltke ; but the 
I’emainder are available for the expansion of the staff in 
time of war, and to supply casiialities. The great strategist 
of 1866 and 1870-1 more than once publicly declared, with 
just pride in the success of his own handicraft, that to 
her staff officers G-ermany owms much of lier military 
supremacy ; and Baron Stoflfel, French attache at Berlin 
before the war, reported to the Empei’or — and he was a 
keen and impartial critic, as well as an able soldier — that 
in his opinion, the Prussian Staff was not only far 
superior to the French, but the most valuable element of 
her force. 

In France, an entirely different system existed, which, 
since the downfall of the Empire and the reconstitution of 
the army, has found no apologists. Officers entered the staff 
corps at the age of 21, proceeding to it directly from the 
military schools. Their training was purely theoretical ; their 
practical knowledge scanty in the extreme; and their sever- 
ance from their regimental comrades a fruitful source of 
jealousy and misunderstanding. 


THE TERM OF SERVICE IN 1870. 

Ill Prussia, 12 years’ service was exacted from the soldier, 
3 years with the colours (in practice commuted to 2^ or even 
less) ; 4 years in the reserve, with legal obligation to two 
periods of duty, not exceeding 8 weeks each ; 5 years with 
the Laudwehr, with legal obligation to two periods of duty, 
not exceeding 14 days each. 

Men of superior education, on passing certain examina- 
tions, wore free to engage as “ one year volunteers.” They 
might choose their own regiment and join at the age of IS 
if they preferred to do so. The remainder joined at the age 
of 20. The complement necessary to raise the field force to 
the war-establishment came from the reserves, men between 
23 and 27 years of age. 

The Landwehr, formed in distinct battalions, was composed 
of men from 27 to 33 years of age. 
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Of the annual contingent of conscripts not more than one- 
half were called upon to take their places in the ranks ; hut 
the residue did not escape their obligations. In time of war, 
they were summoned to the Head Quarters of their district- 
regiments, and formed the Ersatz or depot battalions. They 
were officered from the regular army, and in two months were 
considered fit for duty in the field. The Landwehr was 
officered by men who had retired from the regular army, and 
by those who had served at least a year in a regular regi- 
ment and had passed an examination. 

In France the term was for five years, with four in the 
reserve ; but re-engagements as substitutes were frequent. 
The reserves were never called up for training ; many of 
them had never handled the Chassepot ; the second portion, 
consisting of 112,000, had only five months’ experience of 
barrack life and discipline, and the Garde Mobile was 
simply raw material. 

Perhaps one of the greatest differences, and as regards 
discipline and efficiency one of the most important, which 
existed between the French and German armies, was in the 
non-commissioned officers. In the former the sergeants and 
corporals had lost all authority, and were in no way superior 
to the men in the ranks ; no inducement was offered to the 
best of them to prolong their service, and they were often 
the ringleaders in mischief and indiscipline. In Germany, 
on the other hand the greatest pains had been taken to se- 
cure men of high character and experience. If he re-engaged 
for twelve years, a non-commissioned officer had a claim on 
many lucrative appointments under government ; they were 
entrusted with much responsibility, and the officers were 
obliged to give incessant attention to their instruction. 

As regards the German sergeants, the reflections of an 
experienced American general, attached to the Eoyal Head- 
Quarters at the siege of Paris, are worth quoting. “ I have 
commanded regiments of volunteers (during the Civil War) 
with not a non-commissioned officer in them equal to 
“ some of the non-commissioned officers in every German 
“ regiment ; while I have seen many sergeants there who, in 
‘‘ our service, would have been given colonels’ commissions.” 
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Every Prussian regiment of infantry consisted of tliree 
battalions, No. 1, No. 2, and the Fusilier Battalion. These 
are indicated in the letter-press by Roman numerals and the 
letter P ; for instance 1/12, 11/12, F/12. The Fusilier Regi- 
ments, of which two, the 39th and 40th, were engaged at 
Spicheren, number their battalions I, II, III. 

In every battalion were four comj)anies, numbered conse- 
cutively throughout the regiment ; thus, No, 1 to No. 4 
form the First Battalion; No, 5 to No. 8, the Second; 
No. 9 to No. 12, the Fusilier or Third Battalion. The 
companies are described by Arabic numerals, placed before 
the number of the regiment; for instance, 1/39,5/39,9/39. 
Batteries were formed into regiments, and numbered 
through the regiment ; hut light, heavy, and horse 
batteries were on separate lists. In the lettei’-press tliey 
are shown thus 1/7, 1/7, IH.A./7 indicating the First 
Heavy, the First Light, and the First Horse batteries of the 
Seventh Regiment. 

The French infantry regiments of the Line were each 
organized in three battalions, numbered and indicated as 
follows, 1/2, II/2, III/2. Both Jagei's and Chasseurs (rifles) 
had but one battalion. 

The Prussian corps consisted of two infantry divisions ; 
tlie French of three in the 2nd and 4th, and of four in 
the 3rd Corps d’Armee. 

In both armies each infantry division consisted of two 
brigades, each two regiments or six battalions strong. 

For the number of brigades in the cavalry divisions, and 
of batteries in the divisions and the corps, reference may 
be made to the Order of Battle in the Appendix. 

For the strength of battalions, &;c., the reader is referred 
to the first and second pages of the Appendix. 


CHAPTER 111. 


THE COMBAT OF SAARBRUCKEN. 

On i;he 29th of July, Napoleon, as already recorded, 
relinquished for the time his design of a general advance. 
But he dared not face the contingency that, in the mean- 
time, Von Moltke might seize the initiative, and throw the 
French on the defensive. Behind him was Paris, clamorous 
for conquest, and murmuring at delay. If by word or deed 
he had suggested that, instead of carrying on the war beyond 
the Rhine, France herself might have to submit to invasion, 
the revulsion of feelmg would have brought about a tumult 
in the capital. Dreading his own subjects more than the 
enemy, he postponed the concentration of his widely severed 
wings, and resolved by a semblance of ofiensive operations to 
quiet the impatience of the mob. To Marshal Bazaine was 
assigned the command of seven infantry divisions which, with 
artillery and cavalry, Avere 60,000 strong. With these troops 
he was to seize Saarbrucken ; whilst the 4th and 6th Corps 
d’Armee reconnoitred to the right and left, towards 
Bliescastel and Saarlouis. Saarbrucken, it was assumed, 
would not be surrendered without a struggle ; and, did they 
attempt to defend it, the 40,000 Germans, reported present 
near St. Wendel, would be drawn into battle with a superior 
force. Moreover, it was expected that actual collision with 
the enemy Avould throw some light on his numbers and dis- 
positions. In fact, this was the chief military end of 
the operation ; and that such should have been the case is 
in itself a grave charge against the French Intelligence 
Depai’tment. Four Corps d’Armee were employed to gain 
the information which a single brigade of cavalry, skilfully 
handled might have easily obtained. The bridges across 
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the Saar where it runs parallel to the frontier were closely 
guarded it is true, but that at Saarguemund was in their 
own hands. The necessary concentrations for this move- 
ment brought the French Corps and their divisions to 
the following localities on July 31st: — * 

C 1st Division, S.W. of Forhach. 

2nd Corps. 1 2nd Division, Oetigen. 

( 3rd Division, Spicheren and Forhacli. 


3rd Corps. 


1st Division, St. Avoid. 

2nd Division, Haut Homburg. 

3rd Division, Ham sous Varberg. 
4th Division, Boucheporn. 


C 1st Division, Bouzonville. 
4th Corps. < 2nd Division, Boulay. 

( 3rd Division, Teterohen. 




5th Corps. 


f 1st Division, Bicsche. 

( 2nd and 3rd Divisions, Saarguemund. 

Imperial Guard, Metz. 

The dispositions for the operation were as follows : — 

2nd Corps. To cai’ry the Saarbrucken ridge, a low range of 
heights on the south side of the river, 
commanding the tOAvn, and occupied by the 
Prussian outposts. 

Srd Corps. 3 divisions to support the 2nd Corps. 

1 division to demonstrate towards Volkl ingen 
on the left flank. 

4th Corps. I’o reconnoitre the little fortress of Saarlouis. 
5th Corps. To demonstrate from Saarguemund on the right 
flank towards Bliescastel. 

The troops to advance at daybreak on August 2nd. 

The combat which ensued, although at the time invested 
with a fictitious importance by the inflated despatches of 
Napoleon and the presence of the little Prince Imperial, is 
worthy of notice on one account alone. The garrison of 
Saarbrucken con.sisted of 6 guns, 450 sabre.s, and 3,250 bayo- 
nets. It was attacked by a complete Corps d'Armee, 
26,000 men, with 90 pieces of artillery ; but so skilfully 
the slender force of Prussians handled, that the on- 
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gagement affords a most instructive example of a rear-guard 
action, and of a well conducted retreat before superior 
numbers. Moreover, the disposition of the troops during 
the preceding days is an excellent lesson in outpost duties. 


THE PRUSSIAN POSITION BEFORE SAARBRUCKEN.^ 

Rising twenty miles away in the Alsatian Highlands the 
Saar flows northward through the town of Saarguemund, 
Before reaching Saarbrucken, nine miles distant, the stream 
turns abruptly to the west ; and, running parallel to the 
frontier, holds its course in that direction for more than seven 
miles. Leaving the village of Volklingen upon the right, it 
then inclines to the north-west; and passing through Saarlouis 
and Saarburg, joins the Moselle a few miles south of Treves. 
The river is sluggish but not shallow ; of an average width 
of 60 yards, and flows through a narrow valley whose high 
and undulating slopes are covered with extensive forests. 

Saarbrucken, on the left bank, is open and unfortified. 
Opposite to, and connected with it, by two stone bridges, is 
St. Johann; the two together forming a thriving town of 
20,000 inhabitants, the railway centre of a rich coal district. 
The twin city lies in the valley of the Saar, 200 feet below 
the crests on either hand ; but while the hills stand close 
above Saarbrucken on the south, a long and gradual ascent 
leads from St. Johann on the north to the great Kollerthaler 
Forest, through which runs the road to Lebach and St. 
Wendel, the line of retreat of the Prussian garrison. At 
St. Arnual, a village 2,000 yards above Saarbrucken, where 
the river changes its course from north to west, a brook 
strikes the angle, flowing from the west. This watercourse 
drains an open valley, parallel to that of the Saar but 
narrower, which has been named the valley of St. Arnual. 
Between Saarbrucken and the St. Arnual Valley, rises an iso- 
lated ridge, broken into four distinct crests. To the west, the 
hill on which was the drill-ground of the garrison. Beyond a 
shallow cutting and above the Lower Biddge, the Repperts- 
berg. To the east, across a deep and narrow glen, the 
Winterberg, the highest point, its shoulder looking dowui 


* See map of battlefield of Spicherea. 
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upon St. Amual and the angle of the Saar, Between the 
Winterberg and the Reppertsberg, but standing back, and 
closing the head of the rift between them, the steep and 
wooded knoll which is called the Nussberg. On this ridge 
were posted the Prussian sentries. 150 feet below, at the 
foot of the terraced slopes on which they stood, for the bare 
hill-sides were carefully cultivated, lies the St. Ariiual Valley, 
without hedge or wall to divide the little plots of cultivation 
which chequer its surface like the squares of a chessboard. 
2,000 yards beyond, the level is checked abruptly by the 
woods which clothe with an almost unbroken sheet of 
foliage the steep slopes of the Spicheren Heights, the noithern 
limit of the Plateau of Lorraine. The crest of the heights 
is 300 feet above the St. Arnual Valley and 150 above the 
Saarbruoken Ridge. On the plateau, hidden by the timber, 
were the French camps. Opposite the cutting between the 
Drill-ground Hill and the Reppertsberg, the crest strikes 
back at right angles to the south, and a deep re-entrant 
ascends very gradually, narrowing as it goes, towards 
Forbach. At the angle thus formed, a long and narrow- 
spur, comparatively bare of trees, runs downward to the 
valley. This is the Rotherberg, so called from the patches 
of red earth and stone which scar its slopes, a feature 
insignificant in itself, for it is dwarfed by the wooded heights 
from which it springs, but famous in the annals of war. 
On the other side of the re-entrant, which has been called 
the Forbach Valley, a great tract of undulating forest 
stretches as far as eye can range. Along the western border 
of the valley runs the railway from Metz to Saarbrucken, 
concealed by deep cuttings and an extensive copse which 
half closes the mouth of the re-entrant. By this intervening 
belt of timber, the village of Stiring Wendel, in the centre 
of the valley, and the little town of Forbach, at the head, 
were hidden from the sentries on the Saarbrucken Ridge, 
only the spires of the churches and the tall chimneys of 
the Stiring Foundry being visible. 

The great high-road from the Rhine to Metz, crossing the 
Saar by the Lower Bridge, winds round the northern 
shoulder of the Reppertsberg, cuts the saddle between that 
hill and the drill-ground, dips sharply to the level, and, lined 
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* See sketch of battlefield, page 133. 


in 1870 by lofty poplars, passes south over the undula- 
tions of the valley. Striking the Eotherberg, it turns 
half-right, and beneath the shadows of the wooded cliffs of 
the Spiolieren Heights, pursues its way to Forbach.* 

The Saarbrucken-Spicheren Road, ascending from the Upper 
Bridge between the Reppertsberg and Nussberg, leads directly 
to the Rotherberg, and there inclining to the left and built 
on a strong embankment, winds round the precipitous bluffs 
of the eastern face. The easier gradient gained, it passes 
up the saddle, cuts the sky-line and is lost to view. 

On either side the Saar, within the valley and close to the 
water’s edge, are two excellent roads, forming the principal 
communications betaveen the towns -which stand on the 
river bank. 

The St. Arnual Valley is seamed with bridle-paths and 
cart tracks ; but, level and unobstructed as it was, troops of 
all arms could manmuvre freely over its cultivated area. 
The harvest had been already gathered. 

Two hundred feet below the western shoulder of the Drill- 
ground Hill, the railway crosses the Saar by a massive 
viaduct ; and running alongside the line is a road which 
connects Saarbrucken wdth Stiring Wendel. 

The line from Saarguemund to Treves passes through St. 
Johann, running on the right bank of the Saar. 

The railway station is on the northern outskirts of St. 
Johann, behind, the centre of the Saarbrucken Ridge 
3,000 yards distant on the Metz high-road, in the Forbach 
Valley west of Stiring Wendel, and close beneath 
the shadow of the Spieheren Heights, stood the French 
Custom House, and a little further south a tavern 
called the Golden Bremm. The frontier ran across the 
mouth of the valley, and a little to the north was the Prus- 
sian Toll House. Between the copse in front of Stiring 
Wendel and the viaduct was a large farm called Drathzug, 
and beneath the eastern shoulder of the drill-ground, the 
German Mill. 

Such were the principal features of the country which 


lay within the observation of the Prussian sentries. Their 
view extended over the St. Arnual Valley and up the Metz 
High-road within a mile of Forbach, but the lofty beeches of 
the copse in front of Stiring Wendel allowed only a small 
portion of the Forbach Valley to be seen. 

Directly to the front the thick woods whicli climb the 
commanding Heights of Spicheren effectually closed the 
view, but where the Eotherberg juts out between the 
heavy timber on either hand a narrow strip of the plateau 
was visible, and in the far distance the bare slopes of the 
Pfaffenberg, a commanding ridge, beneath Avhich lies 
Spicheren Village, just one mile distant from the spur. 

To the right front and flank the great forest which takes 
its name from Saarbrucken, stretches to the horizon ; but on 
the left, the roads on either side the river, are under ol)ser- 
vation from the Hallberg, a conspicuous hill opposite the 
Winterberg, forming the other portal of the gate l:)y wdiich 
the Saar breaks through the Saarbrucken Ridge. 

The position was strong, forming a natural bridge-head ; 
but on the flanks the woods approached too close for security, 
and the garrison was compelled to exercise the greatest 
vigilance. The front of observation was restricted ; tlie 
enemy was vastly superior in number, and, concealed by the 
forests, it was always possible that he miglit make a sudden 
dash upon the town. 

On the 19th of July, the day war wms formally declai'ed, 
the garrison of Saarbrucken consisted of 3 squadi’ons of 
the 7th Uhlans, and the 2nd Battalion of the 40 th, 
(Hohenzollern) Fusiliers. This force had been hastily des- 
patched from TiAves on the 17th, wdthout waiting for its 
reserves ; the infantry, therefore, numbered but 500 rifles. 

Up to the 29th the following was the general disposition 
of the troops (1) ; — 


CAVALRY. 

1 troop at St. Arnual Patrolling the river roads on the 
1 ,, „ Brebach /left flank. 
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r North of St. Johann, on the Dud- 
1 squadron in support-^ weiler Road, a mile in rear, furnishing 
[patrols for the Forhach Valley. 

At Dudweiler 3 miles in rear of the 
support ; maintaining communi- 
cation -with the 5th Dragoons at 
1 squadron in reserve'! Bliescastel, 11 miles east, and Tvith 
the little garrison of Volklingen 
(1 Company, 69th Regiment), 9 miles 
^west. 


INFANTRY. 

r 60 men on Drill-ground Hill. 60 men- in 
7th Company -^support near the Lower Bridge, constantly 
( patrolling the Saarbrucken Forest. 
f In support, beyond the river, with a sentry 
5tli Coi:ni:)any ’ Lower Bridge, a section on the viaduct, 
‘ ‘M and a detached post, under a non-commis- 
[sioned officer, at the Bxxrbach Iron-works, 
f On St. Arnxxal Road, immediately below the 
I Nxxssbei-g»? maintaining a non-commissioned 
6th Company officer’s picquet on the Winterberg, 

1 patrolling towards the Spicheren Heights, 

1 and sxipporting the cavalry in St. Arnxxal. 
r In eastern quai’ter of St. Johann, sup- 
8th Cnrnn-itw ) po^’ting the cavalry at Brebaoh. Sentry on 
P y 1 Upper Bridge, and constant patrols towards 
q Brebach. 

The bridges were barricaded. 10 Uhlans xvere attached 
to each picquet as orderlies. 

On the 19th, the sxxpporting squadron rode xxp the Metz 
High-i’oad towards Forbach ; for French cavalry had already 
appeared in that direction, and had taken prisoners the offi- 
cials in charge of the Prussian Custom House at the moxxth 
of the Forbach Valley. From information received from the 


country people it was ascertained that General Bataille’s 
division of the 2nd Corps d’Arniee was encamped between 
Forbach and St. Avoid. 

On the night of the 20th, infantry patrols heard French 
reconnoitring parties moving on the Metz Ptoad, and dis- 
covered that their scouts had visited Gersweiler, a village in 
the great Saarbrucken Forest to the right front. 

On the 21st, a strong infantry patrol proceeded to this 
hamlet; and the Uhlan scouts brought the intelligence 
that hostile picquets were posted in the Forbach valley near 
Stiring Wendel. The post of 6th Company on the viaduct 
was doubled, so as to patrol more efficiently towards Stiriug 
Wendel and Gersweiler. A company of the 69th from 
Saarlouis occupied Volklingen. 

On the 23rd, French infantry advanced through tlie Saar- 
brucken Forest, and a skirmish broke f)ut near tlie viaduct, 
the picquet being reinforced by the remainder of the 5th 
Company. Small parties were obscirved taking soundings 
above Volklingen, and a hostile detachment was I’eported 
posted at Gersweiler. 

On the 24th, a cavalry patrol arrived from Saarlouis, bring- 
ing news of the enemy's )novenients near Treves and Thion- 
ville ; and on the same night a detachment of 32 Uhlans and 
20 riflemen, led by a subaltern, crossed the frontier, and tore 
up the rails of the Saarbrucken-Saarguemund railway, at a 
a point where it strikes the Bliesbruckcu I'oad.'" lleporls 
were brought in tliat 4,000 French and 28 guns had marched 
into Saarguemund, and tiiat troops were advancing from 
St, Avoid. 

On the 25th, detachments of 5th and 7th Companies, with 
half a squadron of Uhlans, staitiug at 2.45 a.m., recon- 
noitred towards Gersweiler and the Forbach Valley. Freuclt 
posts were observed at the Golden llremm, and on the 
Spichcren Heights. The cavalry penetrated the woods to 
beyond Ottenhausen. 

On the 26th, infanti'y patrols, which had constantly, 
hitherto, both by day and night, explored the woods on 
the slopes of tlie Spicheren Heights, found them oc- 
cupied above St. Arnual. A^edettes were seen at the foot 
of the llotherberg, and a small camp in the For- 

* Little damage was inflicted, as tlie men employed knew nothing about 
demolition. 
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bach Valley. The patrql furnished by the 7th Company, 
which reconnoitred to Stiring Wendel, was composed of 
a subaltern and 14 men. After sundown, three strong 
patrols proceeded to the fi'ontier. 

On the 27th, a subaltern with 30 men of the 6th Company 
approached close to Stiring Wendel ; another officer, with a 
patrol of the same strength penetrated the forest above 
St. Arnnal, and ascertained that the enemy was present 
there in strength. The Uhlans again made attempt 
to destroy the railway near Reinheim, but were compelled 
to retire before a stronger force of hostile cavalry. 

On the 28th, 440 I’eservists, fully equipped, arrived 
to join the 40th ; and a strong reconnaissance was pushed 
forward by the French against the ridge. Two guns on the 
Eotherberg and two in the Forbach Valley covered the ad- 
vance of two companies of infantry, whose approach was 
early discovered by the patrols. The Prussian supports 
reinforced the picquets, and the enemy soon withdrew. The 
artillery alone opened fire, but although a score of shells 
fell upoti the drill-ground, and a tavern called the “Bellevue,” 
which stands close to the catting, was struck, no casualties 
occurred amongst the troops. On the retirement of the French 
two sections of Fusiliers reconnoitred towards the Golden 
Brenini ; a stronger patrol crossed the frontier after dark. 
Apprehensive that this demonstration might he the prelude 
to more serious operations, and determined to gain early 
information, tlie Prussian commander, Lieut.-Col. Von Pestel, 
despatched at daybreak on the 29th three patrols, each 
composed of a few troopers and 80 rifles ; one from 
St. Arnnal, a second up the Metz high-road, a third 
towards Stii’ing Wendel. No signs of an immediate 
advance w^ere, however, discovered. At night-fall strong 
patrols, of 120 men each, searched the St. Arnnal Valley. 

On this day the First German Army began its advance 
from the PJiine. 

On the 30th the sphere of operations was enlarged, and 
Scihoneck, a village in the Saarbrucken Forest to the east of 
Stiring Wendel, was visited by a detachment of the 40th 
Fusiliers. A patrol of 34 men made its way through the 
>St. Arnual Forest, drove back a hostile picquet, and, favoured 
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by the light of the early morning, obtained a comprehen- 
sive view of the interior of the plateau amUof a large 
French camp. Working parties were obsei'ved from 
the ridge constructing entrenchments on the Ilotherberg. 
Strong reconnaissances w^ere pushed down the river roads on 
the left flank, and a somewhat lively skirmish broke out 
near St. Arnual. The inhabitants of the district, moreover, 
reported that the enemy had thrown a bridge of boats 
between Grossbleiderstroft" and Hanweiler, and tliat bis 
cavalry had at length crossed the river. 

The Second Army commenced its forward movement from 
the Rhine during the last day of July, and the first of Auuust 
saw large I’einfoi’cements arrive at Saarbrucken. A company 
of the 69th Regiment from Volklingen relieved the picfpiet (ji 
the 40th at the Burhach Ironwoi-ks, whilst the 1st and 2nd 
Battalions of the Fusiliers, together with a light battery 
and a troop of the 9th Hussars, the whole under the fiom- 
mand of Major-General Yon Gneisenau, took post at Bascli- 
pfuhl, a clump of houses on the hill-side above St. Johann, 
covering the line of retreat. This force formed part of the 
VIII Army Corps of the First Army, which had lujw 
begun to concentrate at Wadern, 20 miles in rear ; and the 
Saarbrucken garrison may henceforth he considered as the 
advanced detachment of the First Army. Befovt.; tliis 
welcome addition of strength arrived. Lieut .-Col. \'iiu Ih’stel, 
iiitherto commanding, had been instructed by a t<‘Iegram 
from Head-Quartei’s to evacuate Saarbrucken, for no less than 
two Corps d’Armee confronted his tiny force, lie ri-[)orted, 
however, that the French were afraid of liiin, and re- 
quested permission to remain. Von Moltke 'assented, and 
the Fusiliers and Uhlans, although menaced by a fur superior 
foi'ce, still occupied the ridge and pushed constant reconnais- 
sances across the frontier. The reinforcement permitted a 
more advantageous distribution of the outposts ; hut it is 
worthy of remark that, notwithstanding the force had 
noAv increased from one to three thousand rifles, not a 
single extra sentry was placed along tlie front ; and, 
although the strength and disposition of the picquets 
underwent alteration, the 2nd Battalion 40th, whicii had 
become thoroughly familiar with the ground and with 
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the range of every landmark, was not relieved, despite the 
severity of the duties. 

On the riglit a picquet of the 69th held the viaduct, with 
the remainder of the company as support in Malstatt. The 
7th Company of the 40th occupied the Custom House above 
the Lower Bridge, sending a subaltern and 35 men to the 
drill-ground. Two double sentries, posted at intervals on 
the high-road, formed the connecting links by night between 
picquet and support. On the right shoulder of the hill, 
overlooking the approach from Stiring Wendel and also the 
sentry on the viaduct, a non-commissioned officer and 6 men 
(9 by night) were placed as a detached post, 800 yards 
distant from the picquet. A non-commissioned officer and 
b men were also stationed midway between the Custom House 
and the viadvict, in order to fiumish immediate information 
<.)f an attack on this important point. Constant patrols were 
sent out both from picquet and support in the direction of 
Drathzixg. 

In the centre, the 6th Company maintained a picquet on 
the Nussberg : 2 non-commissioned officers and 20 men, 
with a double sentry on the Winterberg. This party was 
reinforced by night by a subaltern and 20 men, thus form- 
ing a strong guard across the Saarbrucken-Spicheren road. 
The remainder of the company occupied a house near the 
Tapper Bridge ; 4 non-commissioned officers and 24 men 
being constantly employed on patrol, and a double sentry 
posted on the St. Arnual Road. 

The left, beyond the river, was committed to the 8th 
Company ; 120 men in Brebach Tillage and 120 at the foot 
of the Hallberg, ready to man either the strongly- 
fortified churchyard of the village, a breast-work which had 
been thrown across the railway, or a shelter-trench which 
had been constructed on the river bank. 

The 5th Company lay in reserve between the Upper 
Bridge and the eastern entrance to St. Johann, with half a 
section (40 men), near the Low'er Bridge. 

The cavalry retained its former positions, leaving 
orderlies with each infantry picquet. 

The 1st and 3rd Battalions of the 40th, with four 
guns, remained at Rachspfuhl, 
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Two guns of the light battery were posted on the lower 
slopes of the Hallherg, on the extreme left. Fear of jeopard- 
izing their retreat over the narrow and barricaded bridges 
was evidently the reason that none were placed upon the 
ridge. 

The detail of patrolling as given above must not be 
held to imply that the duties of the 2nd 40th, during tlie 
sixteen days they occupied the Saarbrucken Ididge, were of an 
easy nature. 

Besides the expeditions to the villages betw^een tlie 
hostile lines, and the reconnaissance of the roads to front 
and flanks, constant communication was kept up between 
the different sections of the force. The work was unceasing 
and exacting. The heat of the weather was very great ; and 
frequent alarms, raised by the firing of the patrols, or the 
exaggerated reports of the country people, disturbed the 
repose of the wearied soldiers. 

At the same time the efforts of this slender force wei'e not 
unrewarded. 50,000 French were held at bay, for the going 
and coming of the patrols, the presence of the picquets on the 
ridge, and the appearance at all hours of strong [)artie.s of 
infantry and cavalry, imposed so effectually on the enemy tlial 
it was believed in their camps and even at the Imperial Head- 
Quarters that Saarbrucken was occupied by a considerable 
force. Their reconnoitring parties were held in check : tlic 
mystery as to the German numbers and dispositions pre- 
vented any attempt to seize the river towns or even to 
destroy the railway and telegraph lines ; and although the 
French soldiers were suffering from want of supplies, German 
citizens were saved from the unwelcome presence and 
requisitions of the foe. 

An English officer. Captain Seton, of the 102nd Fusilior.s, 
accompanied the 40th throughout the campaign in 1^'ranco. 
He has left a record of his observations, and it is interesting 
to note the ])oiuts which im]3ressed him at Saarbrucken. 
Whilst enlarging on the strength of the Prussian fiusiliun, 
ho notes the skilful dispositions made for the defeiure of tlu* 
bridges, the sparing use of sentries, the activity and fre(pien<y 
of the patrols, giving us to understand that the object of 
the Prussian commander was, without provoking 1 he French, 
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to appear perfectly confident, as if he were strongly supported. r. 

Whenever the alarm was sounded, and the troops were ; I 

mustered to defend the position, he tells us that “ every one, ^ * 

“ down to the privates, knew how to cover himself, either by | 

“availing himself of immediate natm'al advantages, or by I, 

“ bringing to his post whatever useful article, a log, a f 

“barrow, or such like, lay within his reach;” and he adds I 

that in every case an effective cross-fire was provided. I 

It seems an error not to have provided permanent cover | 

for the picquets. A few earthworks would have still more [ 

effectually imposed upon the Fi-ench. It is not improbable, £ 

however, that such a proceeding might have provoked i 

attack. I 

In the frequent collisions wfith the enemy’s patrols both I 

i Uhlans and Fusiliers suffered a few casualties, and it would f 

appear that there was a good deal of unnecessary firing at I 

vedettes and single scouts. At the same time, with strong [ 

I^arties working through thick woodland, it was often I 

impossible to disengage without a skirmish. | 

, It may be added that from the observations of officers i 

and men employed on reconnoitring duties and from the : 

examination of the peasants and prisoners, valuable informa- I 

. tion was obtained and transmitted to Head Quarters. It I 

is also important to notice that the dearth of supplies and i; 

transport in the French camps was common talk amongst I 

the Prussian troops, and a strong impi'ession had gained j 

ground that it would be many days before the enemy would I 

be in a condition to advance. 

■ It did not escape the observation of the sentries ; 

that the reveille was not sounded as usual in the French | 

! encampments on the morning of the 2nd of August, and 

towards 9 o’clock the cavalry scouts reported that a general 
Of and his staff were riding from the direction of Forbach as if 

for reconnaissance. 

Nothing further, however, was discovered. The enemy’s 
movements were completely screened by the woods, and the 
patrols, furnished to-day by the 9th Hussars in order that 
^ the Fi’enoh might be induced to believe that reinforcements 

had arrived, had been withdi’awn, when suddenly, about ten 
i o’clock, the sentries gave the alarm. 


— j 
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Advanciug on both flanks, a strong force deployed along 
the whole length of the St. Arnual valley, followed by heavy 
columns of infantiy and guns. As the Prussian picquets 
stood to arms, and watched the enemy’s masses streaming 
down the Rotherberg, up the Forhach valley and the river 
road, they saw tliat the ridge was lost. But the order had 
been passed I'ound that retreat was to he deferred until the 
flanks were turned. Every hour that the French advance 
might be delayed gave longer warning to the armies pressing 
forward from the Rhine. 

The Uhlan vedettes before St. Arnual wer| the first to fall 
back, and as they trotted through the village* a message from 
the N ussberg informed the 6th Comjmny that hostile infantry 
was issuing from the woods beyond the valley, and making 
for the Winterberg. St. Arnual was the first point 
threatened. 

The picqnet on the Nussberg extended along the crest of 
the Winterberg. 40 rifles \vere detached from the support 
to occupy the gully on the right, whilst the remainder 
doubled forward to St. Arnual. As this party took post 
amongst the scattered trees that clothe the lower slopes of 
the Winterberg, the head of a heavy column, debouching by 
the river road, broke into a long line of skirmishers across 
the stubble. ’I’he scouts were already out in front, and 
although tlie range was fully 1,200 yards, the Chassepot 
bullets whistled shrilly past. 

i’ho two guns upon the Hallberg now opened, and from 
the shelter trench upon the river-hank the fire of 80 rifles, 
although the distance was too great for effective practice, 
checked for the moment the advance of the enemy’s right, 
But his battalions further to the left pressed rapidly forward 
against the Winterberg. Behind that hill lay the line of 
retreat to the Upper Bridge, and, fearing to be cut off, the 
captain of the 6th Company gave the order to withdraw 
by the Saarbruckon Road. A French field-battery came 
into action against the little force across the river, and the 
skirmisiiers, covered by its fire, swarmed into St. Arnual 
and began to scale the Winterberg. 

As its flank was now uncovered, the picquet on the 
lioight, after exchanging a brisk fire at long i-aiige with 
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the French skirmishers, in its turn descended to the bridge, 
followed by the detachment occupying the ravine. 

The 5th Company had taken post upon the Reppertsberg. 
By this time not only had the hill across the gully on their 
flank been carried, but the valley in front was filled with 
French. The brilliant sunshine glanced from ten thousand 
bayonets, and the blue and scarlet uniforms lent vivid 
colour to the animated scene. Deployed behind a waving 
line of skirmishers, which covered the advance with a rolling 
fire, a long array of battalions in close order stretched far to 
right and left. The tirailleurs pushed onward at a run. 
The foot of the ridge was gained and the red of the 
foremost soon rose above the crest-line. The ardour of the 
leaders had, howmver, led them too far forward, and the 
marksman’s section, which had been drawn up behind the 
reverse slope of the ridge, dashed across the stubble and 
drove them down the hill. The sujpports followed quickly, 
and the whole company, extending along a hedge-row, 
brought a heavy fire to bear upon the enemy immediately 
below, whilst the left section engaged the force upon the 
Winterberg, across the gully. 

The 7th Company, upon the Drill-ground Hill was mean- 
while confronted by an entire brigade of six battalions, with 
a second brigade in close suppoi't. Troops were also observed 
descending the Rotheiherg, from which a battery had already 
opened fire. The picquet had extended along the crest to the 
left of the road at the first alarm, and under the lofty poplars 
that fringed the hill in rear many of the inhabitants of 
Saarbrucken watched the brilliant spectacle of the French 
attack. So rapid was the advance that, when the support 
reached the heights, it came at once under fire. 40 men 
reinforced the picquet, and extended on the drill-ground; hut 
the enemy had still 1,200 yards to traverse ere he reached 
the ridge, and the Fusiliers made no attempt to reply to his 
brisk but useless musketry. The remainder of the company 
was posted (under cover of the reverse slope), on the high 
i-oad. 

The hostile skirmishers had crossed the hollow at the foot 
of the hill, and their leading files were already climbing the 
terraced slopes, when a sudden burst of musketry was heard 
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to tbe right rear. A force was endeavouring to turn the 
ridge from the Saarbrucken Forest, and had attacked the 
picc^uet on the viaduct. - Almost at the same moment the 
Reppertsberg was abandoned. The 5th Company, enfiladed 
from the Wintei-berg, had been compelled to withdraw. 

Although his left was now exposed, his right menaced, 
and overwhelming numbers were pressing heavily against his 
front, the leader of the 7th Company was determined to 
secure an unmolested retreat. 

His men were instructed to reserve their fire until the 
enemy approached Avithin 300 yards. Notwithstanding the 
storm of musketry to Avhich they were exposed, the order 
was carried out with precision and effect. 

The French advance was roughly checked. Their sharp- 
shooters halted and sought cover on the hillside. 

The 5th Company had now reached the road below the 
ridge, the skirmishing section, on the crest above, holding 
back the pursuers with a steady fire, and even menacing by 
forward rushes the foremost groups. 

In front of the 7th, the crowd of hostile riflemen rapidly 
increased, gathering strength for an onward rush ; the 
musketry swelled to a heavier roai', but not until the wh(.)lo 
of the 5th Company had reached the bridge was the order 
given to retire. 

Covered by the heavy independent fire of the picquot, the 
support dashed down the further slope in two separate 
columns, and was followed in a few minutes by the last 
defenders of the ridge. 

As the dark blue uniforms and spiked helmets vanislied 
in clouds of smoke, the French infantry advanced on all sides, 
blit with caAitioAis movements, and when their loud vivas 
amioimced that the heights were won, the Fusiliers had 
almost gained the bridge. As the circle of fire closed round 
them and annihilation seemed inevitable, they had adroitly 
slipped aAvay, guaging the moment to a nicety, and leaving 
but seven severely wounded men in the enemy’s hands. 

The barricades across the bridges were held by the 3rd 
-Battalion of the 40th, which had been called up from 
Rachspfuhl at 1 1 o’clock. 

Baarbmckeii was now evacuated, but tlie French iuaile 
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no attempt' to follow up their success, or to seize the town 
Only a few scouts approached the bridges. 

Two field batteries and one of mitrailleuses were then 
brought up to the ridge, and engaged the four pieces posted 
above Malstatt at a range of 2,200 yards. The duel was 
unequal, but by frequent changes of position the Prussian 
battery escaped destruction, and not until guns of a heavier 
calibre opened fire from the Peppertsberg, was it driven to 
seek shelter in the Kollerthaler Forest. 

Whilst this action was in progress and shells were bursting 
on the drill-ground, Napoleon and the little Prince Imperial 
ascended the ridge and rode forward to the poplars. Beneath 
their feet lay the river and the towns, and beyond, the lono- 
green hill with the darker forest creeping down its sloped 
Save the guns near Rachspfuhl there was no appearance of 
the enemy, for the Fusiliers were hidden by the buildings : 
but whether suspicious that the woods beyond were full of 
men and that the retreat of the garrison was merely a ruse 
to draw them into an unequal conflict beyond the Saar, or 
whether still unready for a decisive advance, the French, 
although so easily victorious, showed no disposition either to 
renew the fight or to attempt the passage of the river. 
They seemed, on the contrary, apprehensive of attack, for 
the sappers were soon busy on the ridge, and by sunset a 
long series of shelter-trenches and epaulments crowned the 
northern crest. The towns were left unoccupied, and not a 
single patrol attempted to explore the country beyond St. 
Johann; a strildng contrast to the activity of the late 
possessors of Saarbrucken. 

At 2 o’clock, Von Gneisenau ordered a general retreat upon 
Eachspfuhl. This was efleoted with little loss, although 
the retiring troops were assailed by artillery and 
mitrailleuses. 

At this new position assembled 1 1 companies of the iOth 
and the company of the 69th from the Burbach Foundry. 
The latter had taken but little part in the action, but it had 
watched the right flank closely. The picquet on the viaduct 
had been slightly engaged, and a detached party had 
frustrated an attempt of the enemy’s scoirts to cross the 
river from Gersweiler, 
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FroDi Eachspfulil, the enemy’s movements were jDlainly 
visible, but patrols were, nevertheless, sent out in every 
direction. 

At 6 o’clock, French scouts were discovered by one of 
these in St. Johann, and another reported that a strong force 
was advancing from Gersweiler (part of Bazaine’s Corps 
d’Armee). Fearing that his position might be turned from 
that point, Von Gneisenau determined to withdraw. The 
battalion of the 69th from Volklingen and the Uhlans from 
Dudweiler had now come in. The Hallberg force was 
instructed to rejoin as soon as possible, and the remainder 
retired by the Lebach Road.* 

After a march of 7 miles, the 2nd Battalion of the 29th 
Regiment, a squadron and a battery, were foiind at 
Guichenbach. The 29th was ordei’ed to furnish the outposts, 
and the remainder bivouacked at Hilsbach, a mile in rear. 
The Hallberg detachment fell back on Dudweiler, and did 
not reach the rendezvous till the following morning. 

During the afternoon, notwithstanding the retreat of the 
Prussians from the town, the French remained inactive. 
The whole of the 2nd Corps, with the exception of the 
cavalry and reserve ai’tillery, encamped in the St. Arnual 
valley. As for the part played by the flanking divisions, 
that of Bazaine’s Corps had engaged, Avith a strong body of 
infanti’y and 4 guns, a Prussian com])any holding tlie bridge 
at Volklingen, but made no serious attack : that of the 5th 
Corps advanced a force of caA’'alry, and occupied a village, 
some 7 miles north of Saarguemund. 

The Prussian battery expended during the engagement 
127 rounds, the 2nd Battalion 40th, 12,000 cartridges, 
about 1 2 per rifle. 

The losses on either side were insignificant. 


PRUSSIANS. FRENCH. 


Killed 

Wounded 

Missing 

Ollicors. 

4 ■ 

Men. Total. Offleers. 

8 2 

64 4 

7 — 

Men. 

8 

72 

Total. 


4 

79—83 6 

80 

— 86 

* See map, page 91. 
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The French casualties appear exceedingly few in pro- 
portion to the ammunition used and the open ground over 
which they advanced, but the needle-gun was ineffective 
over 600 yards, within which range few of their skirmishers 
approached. Moreover, the Prussian fire was maintained 
with a view of showing a bold front and making an appear- 
ance of strength, and not with any serious purpose of 
resistance. So skilfully was this accomplished, and so con- 
fident the attitude of the Fhsiliers, that General Frossard, 
as well as his troops, believed that they had been opposed by a 
considerable force. 

The English officer already quoted declared the comman- 
der’s “project of display” was so thoroughly understood, 
and so adr(fitly carried out by his subordinates, that every 
company appeared a battalion at least. He was impressed 
with the steady shooting of the dOth. In spite of the 
numbers that threatened to overwhelm them, the men were 
cool and well in hand. 

It would scarcely have been a matter of wonder had the 
contrary been the case, for many were young soldiers of hut 
nine months’ service, and one half the fighting strength 
had only rejoined the colours within the week. The reader 
also can scarcely fail to notice the skilful manner in which 
the withdrawal from the ridge was executed, each picquet 
holding its ground until its flanks were threatened, hut 
avoiding unnecessary loss, and taking care to cover the 
retreat of the companies that had already fallen back. 
Although separated by wide intervals, the companies worked 
in exact combination, co-operating with the precision of a 
field-day. 

At 6 o’clock. Von Gneisenau had held his ground long- 
enough to prevent the French pushing forward their recom 
naissances into the Kollerthaler Forest ; he had discovered 
all he could of their intentions, he had been ordered to fall 
back, and the longer maintenance of his position could serve 
no useful purpose. 

Although up to this time he had acted with judgment and 
resolution, it appears, reading between the lines of the Staff 
History, that he now committed, a mistake. 

On his arrival at Hilsbach, he found there Lieut.-General 
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Von Barnekow, commanding the 16th Infantry Division, to 
which the 40th belonged, who immediately made arrange- 
ments for regaining touch of the enemy. The capture of 
Saarbrucken appeared to point to the immediate advance of 
the French, and it was a matter of the greatest moment that 
early and full infoi'mation of such a movement should be 
given to Eoyal Head-Quarters and the commandei’s of the 
armies. By removing the whole of his force, cavalry included, 
to Hilsbach, Von Gneisenau had relinquished all chance of 
fathoming the enemy’s intentions. We learn that by the 
next morning patrols had been sent out towards Dudweiler, 
Volklingeu, and St. Johann, and that the outposts W’ere 
pushed forward so as to watch the outskirts of the 
Kollerthaler Forest. 

The French troops actually present at the engagement 
were four brigades of the 2nd Corps d’Arniee, 18 battalions 
and 4 batteries, under General Frossard. Tlie remainder, 
(2 brigades and 10 batteries) of the 2nd Corps, as well as 
3 divisions of the 3rd Corps, were held in reserve, and the 
greater part did not leave their camps. 

On the intelligence being received that the French were 
advancing, the rolling stock was removed from St. Joliann, 
and the railroad broken up (temporarily) in rear. 


OHAPTEE IT. 


THE FRENCH DISPOSITIONS FROM AUGUST 3rd 
TO AUGUST 6th. 

The reconnaissance in force of Aug-ust 2nd, announced in 
Paris as a brilliant victory, stilled for a time the impatience 
of the French people, brrt failed altogether to clear up the sit- 
uation at the front. No attempt was made to follow the 
garrison of Saarbrucken as it retreated ; and although the 
bridges over the Saar were in Frossai-d’s hands, and his cavalry 
had free access to the northern bank, not one of his troopers 
crossed the river. 

During the engagement, two strong detachments of the 
' ^ 5th Corps d’Armde had explored the roads leading north and 

o north-east from Saarguemund ; but their advance had been 

limited to seven miles, and, consequently, although one of 
them fell in with some Prussiaii dragoons, it is not surprising 
that no information was obtained as to the whereabouts of 
the enemy’s main body. 

By the morning of the 3rd of Augmst, the strength of the 
German cavalry along the front had visibly increased, and 
from Treves to Bliescastel, along the whole line, their 
activity was unceasing. 

; On the march and in their bivouacs, the French divisions 

1 '“ Avere alarmed by the appearance of hostile scouts. By day 

and night, through the streets of every frontier village, rang 
the hoof-strokes of patrols ; on every country road w'ere to 
be seen the lances of the Uhlan ; each commanding 
eminence was crowned by a vedette * and on the skirts of 
the French reconnoitring parties, imposing bodies of cavalry 
and infantry combined, single horsemen were often to be 
observed, Avho, when pursuit was threatened, disappeared 
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in the forests. Jiiach oire of these troopers had something to 
report; and telegram after telegram flashed along the wires 
to the Jloyal Head-Quarters at Mayenee, each containing 
no more than a scrap of information, but which, pieced 
together by Von Moltke’s StaflP, gave an accurate picture 
of the French dispositions. And so the great strategist, 
by means of those solitary horsemen, kept his fingers on 
tlie enemy’s pulse, watched his marches and his counter 
marclies, his earth-works rising rapidly on the Saarbrucken 
liidge, noted the indecision of his movements, the inactivity 
of his cavalry, the dissemination of his divisions, and waited 
impertnrhably for the moment that wonld see the cou- 
centration of the Gorman host completed. 

Since Von Gneiseuau’s rear-guard had vanislied in the 
Kollerthaler Forest, not a single Prussian infantry soldier 
had come wdthiii the ohservation of the French outposts ; hut 
so C(.)nstant was the going and coming of tlie horsemen, so 
unexpectedly did they aj^pcar at points that were miles 
wdthin the frontier, that an uiiciisy feeling of insecurity 
spread through the French encampments. Witli what seems 
almost a foreboding of Weissenburg and Spielieren, the 
surriiundiiig woods were regarded as somet [ring sinister ; 
and, Avhon night had Mien, the imagination of the 
sentries peopled them with enemies, and hoard within tlieir 
sombre depths the sound of the Prussian trumjicts and the 
tramp of marching men. 'Phe Fmjforor and his advisers, 
shrinking in irresolution before tlio veil which Iheir own 
ineptitude had drawn betweeii the b-outi('r and (he lihine, 
shared the apprehension,s of the soldiery. Attack wasoxjjected 
now from this quarter iind now from that. Each trifling tele- 
gram was productive of the greatest fixeitemeut, and ordei'S 
and counter-orders, fidlowing in rapid succession, liarassed 
and demoralized the troops. Ignorant of the enemy's dis- 
])Ositioiis, swayed by every alarming laimour tu' by hujjes 
based on insuflicieiit information and false inferences, 
Napoleon was incapable of adopting any resolute [dan of 
combination eitlier for attack or defence. 

It had been decided that L’Admirault’s Corps from Poulay 
was to I’econnoitre towai'ds Saarlouis on the 4th. On the 
3rd, however, intelligence was received from tlie Commissary 
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of Police at Thionville that 40,000 Prussians had passed 
through Treves and were mai’ching on either Saaiiouis or 
Thionville. L’Admirault was immediately informed that 
the latter fortress was threatened, but the reconnaissance, 
instead of beiiag strengthened and ordered to embrace the 
Thionville district, was countermanded, Prossard was 
directed to fall back upon St. Avoid if the Prussians appeared 
in greater force than reported. Marshal Bazaine, who was 
to have the command in case of attack, joined the 4th Corps 
at Boxday, and drew back Montaudon’s division from 
Homburg to St, Avoid ; whilst Le Boeuf actually conceived 
the idea that, in order to protect Saarlouis, 40,000 Prussians, 
unsupported, were about to cross the Saar and to assume 
the offensive. Although the Chief of the Staff indulged in 
cheerful speculations as to the result of such an operation, 
he does not appear to have long cherished hopes of its 
execution, and the Imperial Guard was the Auctim of his 
premature conclusions. It was fii'st ordered to leaA’e Metz ; 
then to remain in its bivouacs ; then to advance to 
Volmerange, west of Boulay, and whilst this movement was 
in progress, to return once more to Metz. 

Not many hours after Le Boeuf had confided to the leaders 
of the Corps d’Armee his infei’ence based on the support of 
tlie Commissary of Police, and preparations had been made 
to receive the isolated band of Prussians with a far sujxerior 
force at Boulay, fresh intelligence was received by the 
Imperial Staff. The alarm Avas noAv for the other flank. 
Von Steinmetz’ Army, it was reported, Avas concentrated 
betAveen Saarbrucken and ZAveibrucken, supported by a 
corps of the Second Army, Avith the intention of marching on 
Nancy, south of Metz. 

Tavo divisions of the 5th Corps were thereupon ordered to 
Bitsche; the Guard to Courcelles, 13 miles in rear of St. 
Aa^oLI, and a division of the 3rd Corps to Puttelange, 
covering the Saarguemund-Nancy road. 

But the sun had not set before more startling and more 
trustAvorthy tidings came to hand. A French division, the 
outpost of McMahon’s Army in Alsace, had been surprised 
and defeated by a far superior force at Weissenburg. 

G 2 
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For the third time in twenty-four hours Napoleon changed 
his plans. 

The w^hole of the 6th Corps was at once ordered to 
concentrate at Bitsche, and a division of tlie 3rd Avas 
despatched to Saarguemund. There was now no doubt that 
both wdngs of the long French line were seriously threatened, 
and the movement of the Prussians against the right wing 
should have enlightened the leaders to the fact that tlie 
enemy had already assumed the offensive. 

Napoleon and his Staff at least realized that acHon of so] no 
kind was necessary. Duriirg the 5th of Augusi, tlie A)-niy (jf 
the Rhine was divided into two portions, tlie troops in Alsace 
being placed under McMahon, those in Lori-aine undei- 
Bazaine ; the Guard being retained at the disposal <ji' the 
Fiinperor. But the day passed without any i'nrthei’ 
instructions being issued, and it was not till the morning of 
the 6th. that a despatch Avas addressed to Bazaine (Mnitaining 
instructions for a junction with McMahon by tlie Saai-- 
guemund Bitsche road. 

The orders for the 7th of Angnst were as follows : — 

The 2nd Corps to Bitsclie. 

The 3rd to Saarguemnnd. 

The 4th to Haut-H'omhin'g. 

The Gnard to St. Avoid. 


Now the enemy’s caAodry had already ap[jeared at varimis 
points in. the neighhourhood of the pvopi.>scd lino of mai'ch ; 
and unless Napioleon had rejected as utterly iinti-nstworthA' 
the intelligence of the concentration of Prussian ti'onjis 
near Saarlonis and ZAveibrucken, he must have been aware 
that the operation he Avas about to undertake avhs that 
most dangerous of operations, a flank march across the 
enemy’s front. Moreover, ignorant as he was of the Avliere- 
abouts of the German main-body, there Avas still sufficient 
evidence to shoAv that large forces Avere present neiu- the 
frontier ; and, under the circumstances, he AAais hound fo act 


Avith the utmost speed and resolution. Yet, as we hjive seen 
it Avas not until the night of the 6th that he made up Ins 
mind to a definite design, that of combining Avitli MiAIalion; 
and even then, the movement AA^as not ordered to commentai 
until the morning of the 7th, tAveiity-four hours later. An in- 
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ferior force has, generally speaking', but one chance of success, 
that is, being concentrated itself and possessing early 
intelligence, to act against the exteemity of the enemy’s line 
or an isolated portion of his force. The less information, the - 
greater the necessity for concentration. For an inferior 
force to attempt to cover sevei’al points of passage, is but to 
court destruction. To concentrate in a central position is 
the only hope ; and had Napoleon, when the affair at Saar- 
brucken failed to reveal the Prussian dispositions, brought 
up his whole left wing to the neighbourhood of St. Avoid, 
ready either for attack or defence as opportunity offered, or 
if necessary for retreat, the campaign would have probably i 
opened in a less unfavourable manner. 

There is this excuse for his delay. Part of the reserves 
were still m route to join their regiments at. the front, and 
a sudden change in position would have thrown the arrange- 
ments for their transport and disentraining still further out 
of gear \ moreover, like the rest of the world, he had as yet 
scarcely I’ealized the possibility of an army more than 
400,000 strong being mobilized and making several 
forward marches in the space of three weeks. 

It is noteworthy, as beti'aying what seems almost absolute 
ignorance of the ordinary precautions of war, that, on the 
5th and 6th of August, no orders were given by strong • 
reconnaissances to discover whether the enemy’s infantry 
were in a position to interfere witli the hank march along 
the Saarguemund-Bitsohe road. On the 7th of August, the 
day the march was to have begun, the foremost corps ojp tlie 
Second German .Anny was within ten miles of Bitsche. 

Never was the helplessness of a general without informa- 
tion as to his enemy, more strikingly illustrated ; never was 
there a more conspicuous absence of activity and energy 
in the leaders of an army ; never a more complete 
disdain of the lessons of military histoi'y as to the use of 
cavalry. . 

We may also remark that, on the 5th of August, even | 
Bazaine was left in ignorance of the Emperor’s intentions ; I 
and that, on the 6th, none of the subordinate genei'als knew 
that the flank march was contemplated. When an army is 
not concuutrnted, or when the Commander-in-Chief is not in 


close commuuication, telegraph or otherwise, with each 
of the different fractions, it is indispensable that he should 
give his subordinates a general idea of his intentions ; and 
to do this he must have come to some decision as to what 
his actions will be in case the enemy assumes the offensive. 
On the 5th of August, after the outpost of his right 
wing had been overthrovm in Alsace, Napoleon should have 
instructed Frossard, conunanding the outpost of the left 
wdng, as to his conduct in case he was attacked. With such 
a warning as Weissenburg, it is inconceivable that he should 
have neglected to do so. 

The withdrawal of Montaudon’s Division from Homburg, 
close behind Forbach, on the 4th, and of a brigade of the 
.5th Corps from Grossbliederstroff' to Saarguemund on the 
same day, so far uncovered the flanks of the 2nd Corps on 
the Saarbrucken Ridge, that Frossard, early on the 5th, 
considered it necessary to draw back a brigade of his 1st 
Division to Forbach and one of the 3rd Division to 
Spicheren. When the tidings of Weissenburg were received, 
even these dispositions appeared inadequate for security. 
The appearance of hostile patrols on front and flank, the 
reports of spies, and rumours in the town, convinced him 
that the Kollerthaler Forest concealed a Prussian army. 
Notwithstanding that his position was protected by the 
Saai’, and that it covered the principal passage of tluit 
river, he suggested to Marshal Le Boeuf that he should 
be allowed to retire from the Saarbrucken Ridge. 

“The Emperor has decided,” was the reply, tliat 
“ to-moiTow morning, you ai-e to withdraw your Head-Quarters 
“to Forbach, leaving you to concentrate your divisions in 
“ such a manner that you may be able to di'aw back your 
“ Head-Quq.i’ters to St. Avoid, immediately you receive an 
“ order from the Emperor to do so.” (5) 

This despatch, be it noted, said no word as to wliat 
hb'ossjird was to do in case he was attacked, and left it 
open to iiim to believe that he was bound to maintain his 
position at ]<brbach until he received explicit instructions to 
retreat. Had Le Boeuf added, “ it is the Emperor’s inten- 
tion to join McMahon by the Saa,rguemu.nd-Bitsche road”; 
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or, ‘‘if you are attacked before you I’eceive the order to 
retire, hold your ground and you will he supported by 
Bazaine”- or, “fall back slowly, retarding the enemy as 
much as possible, on Calenbronn” (a strong position, 
previously reconnoitred), the battle of the 6th would 
liave been less disastrous. 

On receiving the Emperor’s appi-oval of his proposition, 
Frossard resolved to anticipate matters by a few hours, and 
withdraw his divisions the same evening, leaving no rear 
guard Avhatever on the Saarbrucken Ridge. A large maga- 
zine had been established at Forbach, but no attempt 
was made to commence the removal of the supplies 
and materiel ; a measure which Le Boeufs telegram, speak- 
ing as it did of a further retreat upon St. Avoid, fully 
justified. Moreover, the bridges over the Saar were left 
intact. Had they been destroyed the enemy’s advance 
would certainly have been delayed ; and the demolition of 
the viaduct, by rendei’ing the raihvay useless for many days, 
would, as it turned out, have been of the utmost value 
to the French. 


From the date of the decree assigning the command of 
the left wing of the Army of the Rhine to Bazaine, the 
Marshal shares the responsibility of the mishaps along the 
Saar. At the same time, it must be remarked that this 
delegation of authority bore the same halting and indecisive 
character as the rest of Napoleon’s measures. McMahon 
and his colleague were only independent “in respect of 
militaiy operations,” terms vague enough to give rise to 
much misxmderstanding. No special staffs were assigned to 
them, and both continued in command of their own Corps 
d’Armee. 

Before this arrangement was come to, the troops of the 
left wing, under the instructions, or with the approval of 
the Emperor, had assumed the following positions : — 

r 1st Division, StiringWendel&Forbach. 

2nd Corps, 2nd „ Oetingen. 

[ 3rd „ Spicheren Heights. 
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f 1st Division, 
I 2nd „ 

3rd Corps, 3rd „ 

1 4th „ 

[ Cavalry 


Saarguemund. 

Puttelange. 

Marienthal. 

St. Avoid. 


{ 1st „ 

3rd ’’ 
Cavalry, 

Guard, 

3rd Cavalry Division, 


Teterchen. 

Coum. 

Ham-sous-Varherg. 

Boulay. 

Courcelles. 

Faulquemont. 


The 5th Corps had been transferred to McMahon’s com- 
mand, but a brigade had been left at Saarguemund, as 
convoy to the baggage-train. 

On the 5th of August an important reconnaissance was 
carried out by General L’Admirault, commanding 4th Corps 
d’Armee. His 3rd Division moved in the morning in the 
direction of Felsberg, where the fortress of Saai’louis came 
under observation. No hostile troops, save a few vedettes, 
were to be seen ; and the country people declared that tlie 
fortress held but a small garrison, and that they had no 
knowledge of any considerable gathering of troops in the 
vicinity. 


Bazaine, on receipt of this information, ordered L’Admirault 
to draw still closer to St. Avoid, and to occupy Boucheporn 
and Boulay with two of his divisions on the 6th. His 
apprehensions of attack from Saarlouis were not, however, 
altogether dissipated, for the remaining division of the 4th 
Corps -was still retained at Teterchen on the extreme left. 

We may notice that on the morning of the 5th, the whole 
of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Corps were within 20 miles of 
Spichoren, the Guard at Coqrcelles being distant 28 miles ; 
and that the whole force was within a day’s march of the 
strong defensive lino, of which Calenbronn was the centre.’'" 

Tlie total strength of these troops did not exceed 130,000 
men. 


See map, page 91. 



CHAPTER T, 


THE GERMAN ADVANCE TO THE FRONTIER. 

On the 29th of July, the greater part of the three Field- 
Armies had already reached the Rhine : — 

The First Army, Coblenz. 

The Second Army, Mayence and Mannheim. 

The Third Army, Landau and Carlsruhe. 

Diu’ing the day, the First Army, which had already com- 
menced its march, received orders, instead of occupying the 
line vSaarlouis-Merzig, its original destination, to halt behind 
the line Wadern-Saarburg in order that, if the enemy 
be advanced, it might not be exposed to an isolated position. 
The arrival of Napoleon at Metz, and possibly intelligence of 
the Council of War summoned to meet him at St. Avoid, 
was, in all probability, the origin of this change of pTii’pose. 
The two Army Corps which formed the bulk of Von 
Steinmetz’ command, were, Avhen these fresh instructions 
reached them, still north of the Moselle ; the 3rd Cavalry 
Division had not yet come up, but the 7th Uhlans and the 
9th Hussars, two divisional regiments belonging to VIII 
Army Corps, were watching the front between TiAves and 
Saarbruoken. 

The iSecond Army, not yet entirely assembled, was at 
the same time ordered to concentrate on the line Alsenz- 
Grunstadt, six-and-twenty miles in advance of Mayence, 
and on the German side of the Haardt Mountains. On the 
30th, the 5th and 6th Cavalry Divisions jomed Prince 
Frederick Charles. These 8,400 horsemen were immediately 
despatched towards the frontier between Saarbruoken and 
Bitsche, with instructions to establish themselves a short 
day’s march on this side of the frontier, and from thence to 
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cany out constant enterprises against the enemy, finding 
and keeping touch with him. Two divisions of infantry 
were to follow in support. 

The advance of the Second Army from the Rhine to the 
Saar, a distance of more than 80 miles, was by no means a 
simple operation. Between the line Alsenz-Grunstadt to 
the north east, and Neunkirchen-Zweibrucken to the south- 
west, and directly across the path of the troops, rises the 
Haardt, a spur of the Vosges, some 40 miles in breadth. 
Several good roads cross the first half of this rugged and 
forest- clad chain. Two on the right were assigned to the 
III and X Army Corps respectively; but the remainder, 
traversed by the IX, XII, IV Army Corps, and the 
Guard, merged into one at Kaiserslautern, half way throngli 
the hills, and so continued as far as Homhurg, three-and- 
twenty miles to the front. Four corps, therefore, had to 
make the passage of this long defile in succession. Moreover, 
the possibility had to be kept in view that the Frencli might 
advance rapidly from Forbach, and the Prussians be thrown 
upon the defensive. 

Now, although the mountains are of no great lieiglit, yet 
it was exti’emely difficult for the army, after leaving the line 
Alsenz-Grunstadt, to deploy for battle until the line 
Neunkirchen-Zweibrucken was reached, more tliau 40 luiles 
to the front ; and even then, to deploy the four (.;orps, 
following one another as far as Homhurg on a single road, 
would be a work of time. 

But the line Neunkirchen-Zweibrucken, on the far side 
of the hills, was but 20 miles distant from the F rench ciuiij)s 
at Forbach and Saarguemrmd. It was evident, therefore, 
that the Second Army could not advance from Alsenz- 
Grimstadt until the intentions of the French were ascertained ; 
and further, that when the movement was once begun, it 
worild have to he earned out with the utmost rapidity. Had 
the column — more than 120,000 strong — been attacked in 
the act of disengaging for the defile, a great disaster would 
probably have been the result. 

The operations of the First and Third Armies were 
designed to facilitate the movement. The First, occu]}ying 
the line Wadern-Losheim, was in a position to threaten the 
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flank of the Freiichj should they cross the Saar betw'een 
Saarlouis and Saarguemund, in a naanner they could not 
afibrd to despise ; whilst the Third was to move immediately, 
in greatly superior numbers, upon the left wing of the 
enemy in Alsace — an operation which could not fail to have 
a great effect upon his plans. 

On the 1st of August the III and IV Corps (Second Army), 
were pushed forward slightly in front of either flank of the 
line Alsenz-Grunstadt, the former supporting the cavalry of 
the right wing and centre, which was about 16 miles to the 
front at Meisenheim, with the 5th Division ; the latter, 
sending the 8th Division to join the cavalry of the right 
wing at Kaiserslautern. 

On the evening of the 2nd, the 5th Division reached 
Offenbach, the 8th still occupied Kaiserslautern. Only the 
IX Corps, and the remaining divisions of the III and 
IV Army Corps had as yet arrived on the line Alsenz- 
Grunstadt. The cavalry had moved on to the line Tholey- 
Muhlbach, 20 miles to tlie front, where they had taken up 
connection with the First and Third Armies on the right 
and left flanks respectively. As eaidy as the 31st, Prince 
Frederick Charles had been warned that, on and after the 
2nd, the disentraining stations for those trooi^s who had not 
already assembled, would be Birkenfeld and Kaiserslautern, 
both points more than 20 miles in advance of Alsenz- 
Grunstadt. They were already protected in some measure 
by the cavalry, by the two infantry divisions which had moved 
into the hills to support tlie horsemen, and by the First 
Army, which had occupied the line Wadern-Losheim on the 
2nd ; l)ut in order to ensure their complete security, the 
commander of the Second Army decided to push forward the 
whole of III and IV Army Corps to Baumholder and Kaisers- 
lautern, with advanced guards still further to the front. Both 
corps had received orders to reach the places specified on 
the 3rd. 

During tlie 2nd, Prince Frederick Charles reported the 
tenor of these orders to Von Moltke. The latter, thereupon, 
Issued fiirtlier directions, to the effect, that in the event 
of the enemy having already advanced from Saarbrueken 
and Sroirguemuud, the Third Army Coi*ps was to remain 
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at .Mciscuhoini, the Fourth at Kaiserslautern. If, on the 
other hand, the enemy made no attempt to push foi'ward, 
then the Prince’s orders for the 3rd of August were to hold 
good ; with the exception that the Fourth Corps w^as to 
move, on the 4th, to.Landstuhl, ten miles to the front. No 
further movement of these two corps, forming advanced 
guards for either wing, was to take place until the remain- 
ing corps had closed up to within half-a-day’s march. 

Nothing was yet knowm of the engagement at Saarbrucken, 
and in consec[uence the following po.sitions were taken up on 
the 3rd of August : — • 


f5th Infantry Division 

Konken. 

\6th „ 

Baumholder. 

fSth „ 

Bruchmuhlbaeh 

\7th „ 

Kaiserslautern 


Remainder eithei’ on, or in rear of, the Alsenz-Grunstadt 
position. 

oth and Gtl) Cavalry Divisions, 15 miles in front of Konkeu 
and Bruchmuhlhach, with patrols on the Blies and Saar. 


THE NKAVS OP THE ACTION OF SAARBRUCKPN, 
AND HEASURPS ADOPTED IN CONSEQUENCE. 

But during the day came the news^'' that tlie French liad 
advanced from Forbach and Saarguemund, and had seized 
the Saarbrucken Pleights. Prince Frederick Charles pro- 
posed, if the enemy continued his foinvard movement, i;o 
concentrate the Second Army on the line Alsenz-Gnmstadt, 
slowly withdrawing the two Army Goi-ps already pushed into 
the Haardt. 

Very soon, however, it became evident that the attack on 
Saarbrucken was not being followed up. The cavalry, in 
accordance -with their instructions, had already gained 
touch of the enemy, and their commander. General Von 
Rheinbaben sent in the following information 

* It, ia ciiu’ious tliat this news did aot arrive till the 3rd. The telegraph was 
in working order. 
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(1) A detachment of the enemy, consisting of all 

arms, in the course of the forenoon of the 
2nd of August, had advanced as far as 
Hubenheim (5 miles south of Bliescastel), 
and come into contact with patrols of the fith 
Dragoons, but had retired in the evenino- 
across the frontier. “ 

(2) A squadron of the 3rd Uhlans had moved, on 
the 3rd, vid Brebach, upon St. Johann. ’ A 
troop forced its way into the town, and 
captured seven French infantry-men. 

(3) On the same day, a squadron of the 6th 
Cuirassiers also advanced towards St. Johann, 
and learnt that the enemy had been seen 
in baarbrucken, but had not actually occupied 
the place. 

(4) Two squadrons of the 3rd Hussars and 1 5th 
Uhlans pushed forward in the direction of 
the lower Blies, and were not fired upon until 

they arrived within five miles of Saargueniund. 

von Moltke thereupon came to the conclusion that the 
hrench,^ although they liad a considerable force on the Saar 
and Bhes, had no immediate intention of undertakino- a 
serious offensive movement, and, on the evening of the 3rd 
he sent the follmving telegram to Prince Frederick 
diaries (6) : — 

“ Wavering^ advance of the French leads us to 
‘ anticipate that the Second Army can be 
“deployed on the 6th instant, in front of the 
“ belt of forest near Kaiserslautern. 

“Ihe hirst Army is draivn forward to-morrow 
“(August 4th), uponTholey. Both armies 
“ should aim at a joint co-operation in battle. 
“ If rapid advance of enemy cannot be checked, 
“ concentration of the Second Army behind 
the Lauter, the First Army upon 
“ Baumholder. 

“’The Third Army crosses the frontier to-morrow 
“ at Weissenburg. 

“ A general offensive is proposed.” 
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The line “ in front of the belt of forest near Kaiserslautern,” 
referred to in the first paragraph, was, as we learn from 
the orders issued by Prince Frederick Charles, that of 
Neunkirchen-Zweibrucken. 

Should the enemy rapidly advance whilst the deployment 
of the Second Army was still in progress, the flank position 
of the First Army and the offensive movement of the Third 
were relied upon to check him. Should these fail, he was to 
be held in check in the mountain passes by the foremost 
detachments of the Second Army until the two leading 
Army Corps could take up a suitable |)osition. 

On the 3rd of August, the whole combataiit force of the 
Second Army and the principal parts of the train were 
assembled ; and from the 4th, although four of the Army 
Corps had for the present to obtain waggons for the second 
line of train by requisition. Prince Frederick Charles’ troops 
were in complete readiness for active operations. 


THE FIRST ARMY. 

P>efore we consider the manner in which the passage of 
the Haardt Moniitaius was effected by the Second Army, it 
will be well to relate the movements of tlie First Anny up 
to the 3rd of August. 

The VIII Corps, forming the left wing of Von Steinmetz’s 
command, and crossing the Moselle at Berncastcl, reached 
the neighbourhood of Wadern and Bii'kenfeld on tlie 31st. 

Tlie VII Corps, leaving the Rhine on the same day as 
the VITI, marched on Treves, within 20 miles of the 
frontier. Assembling there on the 30th, the vanguard, con- 
sisting of 4 battalions, 4 squadrons, and 2 batteries, 
pushed forward to Saarburg and Conz. 

On the 2ud August the VII Corps wheeled to the left, 
and moved on Losheim, marching on either bank of the 
Saar. I'ho line of advance was parallel to the French 
frontier, and threatened from Thionville and Sierck, 12 and 24 
miles distant. Two roads were available, the oiie, used by 
the 13th Division, on the French bank of the Saar, crossing 
at Saarburg ; tlie other, used by the 14th Division, on the 
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German bank. Much precaution was therefore essential to 
cover this flank march, but it may be premised that the 
9th and 7th Uhlans were already distributed in the river 
towns, and the efficient service of their patrols ensured 
early Avarning of danger. Moreover, their scouts had dis- 
covered that the enemy was also moving in an easterly 
direction from Thionville on St. Avoid, that is, that he Avas 
already moving on a line parallel to the i*oads by whicli the 
Vn Corps Avas to advance and in the same direction, and 
Avas therefore in no condition to interfere with the operation. 

The Vni Corps having reached Wadern on the night of 
the 1st of August, AA'-as now in a position to support the 
A^II, and the country was favourable for defence. (7) 

Before the march commenced, the 7th Cavalry Brigade 
(3rd Cavalry Division), moved out 5 miles south of Treves. 
The advanced guard of the 13th Division occupied Trassem 
on the Thionville Road, and threAv out cavalry to watch the 
frontier. A battalion was detailed to hold the bridge at 
CoiY/u Under cover of this screen, the division marched to 
Saarburg, 12 miles distant from Treves, and there crossed the 
river. 

The 14th Division, Avhich, on the uight of the 1st had 
bivouacked south of Bittburg, marched by the road on the 
right bank of the Saar to Zerf, leaving tAvo battalions to 
garrison Treves. 

In rear of the tAvo divisions the corps artillery reached 
Pellingen, but the trains still remained at ScliAveich, on the 
left bank of the Moselle. On the 3rd, the 13th Division 
advanced to Merzig. The adA’^anced guard reached Haarlingen. 
A battalion on the left hank secured the flank, and cavalry 
Avatched the frontier between Saarburg and Sierck. The 
flanking detacliment crossed the river at Mettlach, and 
removed a bridge Avhich had been con.structed there. The 
battalion at Conz Avas draAvn foi’Avard to Saarburg. 

The 14th Division marched southAvard to beyond Los- 
heim, and drew in the tAvo battalions from Treves. 

The 3rd Cavalry Division, 6th and 7th Brigades, took up 
its quarters betAveen Losheim and Lebach. 

The Corps Ai’tillery reached Losheim. The trains re- 
mained at ScliAveich. 
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THE NEWS OF SAARBRUCKEN, AND MEASURES 
PROPOSED IN CONSEQUENCE BY VON STEINMETZ. 

The VIII Corps, which had arrived at Wadern, its 
original destination, on the evening of the 1st, had meanwhile, 
in consequence of the news of the engagement at Saar- 
brucken, pushed the 16th Division as far as Heusweiler, 15 
miles south of Wadern, and the 15th to Lebach, 5 miles 
in rear. 

This change of position, approved by Von Steinmetz, was 
initiated by General Von Goeben, commanding the VIII 
Corps ; and was dictated by the expectation of the advance 
of the enemy from Saarbrucken, and the determination to 
retard by a flank attack any attempt on his paid to move 
against the Second Army. On the 3rd of August, therefore, 
the First Army occupied the line Lebach- ilerzig ; the 3rcl 
and 5th Cavalry Divisions covering the front, the Head- 
Quarters of the former being at Heusweiler. 

The Corps Artillery was at Lebach ; trains at Wadern. 

Now, according to the reports received from the cavalry 
patrolling the frontier, it might with certainty be assumed 
that the French were in process of concentrating round St. 
■Avoid. Although hostile troops had been observed between 
Waldwisse and Filstroff, on the 1st of August, the Prussian 
patrols liad come across no large bodies of troops north of the 
Saarlouis-Bouzouville Road since that date. The commandant 
of the fortress of Saarlouis reported the presence of con- 
siderable bodies of troops in the frontier district near the 
fortress; and it was also said that 40,000 men, under Marshal 
Bazaine, were assembled round Boulajq and that there were 
large forces at Saarbrucken. The enemy had not, liowever, 
made any attempt as yet to cross the river. Even the 
telegraphic communication between St. Johann and the 
stations in rear was carried on without interruption; and 
from the inhabitants of the town the Germans received 
constant intelligence of the enemy’s attitude at Saarbrucken. 
From these reports Von Steinmetz inferred that the French 
main-body was about to move forward against the Second 
Army. He resolved, therefore, to draw as large a portion of 
the enemy’s force as possible upon himself, and thus facilitate 
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the projected moveiBent of the Second Army through the 
mountainSj and its subsequent deployment. 

With this view, he proposed advancing on the 4th of 
August into the line Saarlouis-Hellenhausen ; and thence, 
on the following day, despatching strong reconnaissances 
up the Bouzonville, Boulay, and St. Avoid Boads. 

Now, as we already know, the 4th was the day fixed by 
the Boyal Flead-Quai'ters for the Second Army to commence 
the passage of the Haardt, and this operation could not be 
completed under three days, that is, not until the evening 
of the 6th. 

The position of the First Army, on the line Lehach-Merzig 
was already somewhat precarious. It was completely 
isolated, and support could irot be expected from the Second 
Army until the 7th. The line Saarlonis-Hellenhausen, a 
day’s march nearer the frontier, was still more exposed, and 
calculated to provoke attack. 

But Von Moltke intended that neither the Second, much 
less the weaker First Army, should be exposed singly to 
a collision with the main forces of the enemy ; and, when 
he airthorized the advance of Prince Frederick Charles’ 
troops, he was careful to provide against such a contingency. 


THE MEASUBES OBDEBED BY VON MOLTKE. 

As Von Steinmetz, on the evening of the Si'd, was on the 
point of issuing his orders for the occupation of the line 
Saarlouis-Hellenhaxisen, he received the following telegram 
from the Boyal Head-Quarters 

“ Wavering advance of the French leads us to 
“anticipate that the Second Army can be 
“ assembled in front of the belt of forest near 
“Kaiserslautern. If rapid advance of the 
“ enemy cannot be checked, concentration of 
“ the Second Army behind the Lauter, 

“ Co-operation of both armies in battle purposed, 
“ First Army from St. Wendel or Baumholder. 

H 
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“ His Majesty commands the First Army to con- 
“ centrate towards Tlioley on the 4th. 

“ Third Army crosses the frontier to-morrow at 
“ Weissenburg. 

“A general offensive is proposed.” 

In consequence of these instructions General Von Stein- 
metz at once issued the following order : — 

“The First Army commences its advance to- 
-morrow in the direction of Tholey.” 

“ The VII Army Corps concentrates at Lebach ; 
“ the VIII Army Corps with its 16th Division 
“ at Ottweiler, 15th at Tholey. 

“ 3rd Cavalry Division between Tholey and St. 
“ Wendel, northward of the Tholey - St. 
“Wendel road.”- 

On the 4th, therefore, the whole army moved to the 
north-west, away from the Saar, The front was already 
watched by the 5th Cavalry Division, and the position of 
the 3rd Cavalry Division was dictated by the necessity of 
forming a link between the two armies. 

During the day, reports were received by Von Steimnetz 
from Saarlouis, TiAves, and from the patrols of the VII, 
Corps, that fresh concentrations of troops had taken pi i ice 
towards Sierck, and that the frontier north of Bouzonville was 
once more strongly occupied. That the right and rear of 
the First Army were threatened might have been inferred 
from this intelligence ; but so clear were the reports of the 
cavalry, to the effect that for some days the French forces had 
been in process of assembling round St. Avoid, that General 
Von Steinmetz disregarded this demonstration ; and, believ- 
ing that it proceeded from Thionville, and was probably 
intended to cover other designs, contented himself with 
aiTanging for the reinforcement of the force at TiAve.s 
by garrison troops from Wittlieh. 

The apprehension, vacillation, orders and counter-orders, 
which the appearance of even a few hostile scouts gave rise 
to at the French Head-Quarters, are in marked contrast to 
the manner in which the German leaders rated at its true 
value every item of intelligence from the front, and to the 
boldness with which they acted ; and, as a proof of the 
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confidence and security which the presence of a well-trained 
and active cavalry ensures, the above incident is well worth 
attention. 


GERMAN MOVEMENTS ON THE 4th AUGUST.* 
On the same day, Prince Frederick Charles began his 
advance through the Haardt, and, at nightfall, the divisions 
of both the First and Second Armies wei’e encamped in the 
following localities : — 


FIRST ARMY. 


yjjj f 16th Division, 

Army Corps. | 

Corps Artillery 

14th Division. 

VII 3 

Army Corps. 13th Division. 


— Steinweiler. Adv. Gd. 

Schiffweiler. 

— South of Tholey. 
.Dirmingen, 

— Lebach. Adv. Gd. 3 
miles south. 

— Bettingen. Adv. Gd. 

Huttersdorf, 


Corps Aortillery Neunkirchen. 

Trains Wadern. 


3rd Cavalry Division north of St. Wendel, in immediate 
contact with troops of the Second Army. 


SECOND ARMY. 


III 

Army Corps. 

IV 

Army Corps. 


First Line, 

5th Division Neunkirchen, &Waldmohr 

{4 miles in rear). 

6th Division Gusel. 

' 7 th Division Muhlbach. 

8th Division Konigsbruehhof . (10 miles 

from Zweibrucken). 


Second Line. 

Guard. Frankenstein. 

IX Army Corps. Munchweiler. 

X Army Corps. Lauterecken. 

XII Army Corps. Gollheim. 


See map, page 91. 
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TheOth Bi’igade of the III Army Corps at Neunkirehen, was 
ill close communication with the 3rd Cavalry Division (First 
Army) at St. Wendel. Of the second line, but one corps oF 
the left iving had as yet passed Kaiserslautern. The head of 
the Guard was 16 miles in rear of the TV Army Corps, 
the advanced corps on the left flank. On the right, the X 
Army Coi’ps was ten miles in rear of tlie 6tli Division of the 
III Army Corps. But both the fifh and 7th Divisions were 
practically at the foot of the mountains, holding rho moiitiis 
of the defiles. Did the French advance, tlie Seiumd 
Army was thus in a position to retire to the .\lsenz: Gnin.sladt 
line, covered by the III and IV Corps ; and, as cuiiueclinn 
had already been taken up with the First ,\rniy, the co- 
operation of the latter from Banmholder was assured. 


THE CAVALRY ON 4th AUGUST. (7a.) 

3rd Division at St. Wendel, linking First and Second 
Armies. 


5th Division — 
Right. 1 


11th and 13th Brigades Heusweiler, 

covering First Army. 
11th and ITthHnssai's towai’ds Volklin- 
gen and Saarhi’iiclven. 


6th Division — 


Centre. 


I 14th Brigade Rohrhach. 

( 15th Brigade Neuhasel. 

f 12th Brigade of 5th, Cavalry Division, 

) with 5th Dragoons of Third Army at- 

} tached, at Einod 1 3th 1 Iragoons at 

V Pirmasens. 


On the right, detachments crossed the Raar at Volklingoii, 
and moved forward to Ludweiler, three miles south. A 
captain of the 11th Hussftrs succeeded in penetrating to 
Fmmei’sweiler, within two miles of Forhacln and almost, in )-(‘ar 
of the French position. From there he descried infantry ami 
baggage on the march towards St. Avoid, and learnt thaJ- 
troops had been retiring in tha.t direction since tlm earb- 
morning. 



This recounaissaiice showed the Prussians that the left 
hank of the French position behind the Saar extended no 
further than Saarbruckeu ; hut, be it observed, it also gave 
rise to the opinion that the enemy was retiring, and that 
there would be no combat on the Saar. 

The movements tOAvards St. Avoid, in i-eality, were merely 
unimpoi’tant changes within the position of Frossard’s Corps, 
and the withdrawal of Montandon’s Division by Bazaine. 

In the centre, some small reconnaissances showed that no 
essential change had taken place in the position of affairs oil 
the Saar. A party of the 6th Cuirassiers found St. Johann 
unoccupied, but ivere fired upon from the Saarbruckeu Ilidge, 

On the left, the frontier ivas crossed by five detachments, 
each consisting of several squadrons, some of which pen- 
etrated eight or nine miles into French territoiy. Wherever 
the enemy was met with he retired ; arid the 13th Dragoons, 
joined by a small detachment of Bavarian riflemen (Third 
Army) on waggons, ascertained the presence of a large 
hostile camp at Bitsohe. 

But before these reports had come to hand, enough 
information had been gathered to show that an attack on the 
part of the enemy was exceedingly improbable. 


AlOVEMENTS OP SECOND ARMY ON TFIE 
5th AUGUST. 

Prince Frederick Charles had, therefore, on the 4th of 
August, ivssued orders for the Second Army to continue the 
advance through the mountains, and deploy on the line 
Neunkircheii-Zweibrucken by the 7th. 

Having extricated itself from the defiles, it was to be 
deployed on such a breadth of front as to be available for 
either a further advance or for battle. (8) 

The first line was to be formed by four Army Corps, one 
on each of the roads leading to the Saar. Two Army Corps 
were to form the general reserve in rear. The two cavalry 
divisions thrown out in front were to veil tile movements of 
the infantry, and to reconnoitre those of the enemy ; whilst, 
in case of battle, the First Army would co-operate from 
Tholey, and 255,000 men would be in readiness to meet the 
French. 
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Tlie order did not lose sight of the unavoidable diffi- 
culties caused by four Army Corps, with all their trains, 
moving from Kaiserslautern through a defile some 23 
miles long. The second line of trains and the heavy baggage 
were to remain behind until the 7th, and on that day bo 
move through Kaiserslautern by corps. On the night of the 
5th of August, the following were the positions of the various 
corps of the Second Army ; — 

r TTT A n ( Division, Neunkirchen. 

iii A. I Division, St. Wendel. 

±1 irst line } - . ^ ( 8th Division, Z weibruoken. 

[ iV A. O. I Division, Homburg. 

cj , T .X- ( X A.C. Ousel. 

Guard Landatuhl. 


Third line* 


X A.C. 
XII A.C. 


Otterberg. 

Munchweiier. 


The First Army made no move. 

The cavalry divisions remained in their old position. 

On the right, the 11th Hussars (12th Brigade) made a 
reconnaissance by VolklingenandLudweiler towards Forliach, 
They alarmed a hostile camp, observed troops moving 
partly by rail towards St. Avoid, and the officer in command 
believed that he saw other indications of a diminution of the 


enemy's forces about Saarbrucken. The 17 th Hussars (of 
the same brigade), who were pushed forward on the Lebaoh- 
Saarbruoken road, also remarked a decrease in the camp on 
the ridge beyond Saarbimcken. A subaltern with two men 
rode into the town and brought off two prisoners. 

On the left, the patrols of the 6th Cavalry Division 
ascertained that the village of Habkirohen on the Blies,, 
hitherto never left unoccupied by the enemy, had been eva- 
cuated ; that a camp at St. Arnual had been abandoned, and 
that the other camps on the Saar and Blies were breaking up. 

The patrols of the First Army learnt that guns had been 
withdrawn from the Saarbrucken ridge ; and private inform- 
ation pointed to rearward movements of the enemy, 
to which the burning of St. Johann railway station, on the 
night of the 4th, was held to be the prelude. 

There appeared, therefore, but little doubt that the enemy 
w as falling back from the Blies and Saar. It was coiisi de red, 

* See map, page 76. 
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however, at the Eoyal Head-Quarters, that the situation of 
affairs was not yet sufficiently clear. 

A large French camp had been discovered at Bitsche upon 
the 4th ; and, on the following day, reports were received 
from the cavalry of considerable traffic on the Saarguemund- 
Bitsche railway. This information seemed to point to an 
attempt on the part of the enemy’s left wing to join 
Me Mahon ; and a telegram from Yon Moltke reached Prince 
Frederick Charles, containing instructions for the raid of a 
large body of cavalry on the line of railway. 

On the night of the 5th of August, Yon Moltke’s leading 
idea was, for the Second and First Armies, so soon as the 
deployment of the former was effected, to remain in an 
attitude of expectation and hold fast the French upon the 
Saar, until the advance of the Thii’d Army into Alsace should 
produce its effect. In the event of a decisive battle on the 
Lorraine frontier, the First and Second Armies would attack 
in front, while the Third Army would probably come up and 
attack in flank from the direction of Upper Saar. He in- 
tended, moreover, that the frontier should be crossed simul- 
taneously by the First and Second Armies, on the 9th of 
August. 

But stress must be laid upon the fact that on the 
evening of the 6th of August, General Yon Steinmetz was 
not cognisant of Yon Moltke’s plans. 

“As every day,” says the Staff History, “might usher in 
“some decisive result, the Royal Head-Quarters thought 
“ that no directions could be given extending beyond the 
“ immediate events. It was rather considered permissible 
“ axid necessary, on this and subsequent critical occasions, to 
“ control the movements of the large units by definite orders, 
“however much that arrangement might provisionally limit 
“ the independence of the Commander of the Armies.” 

• On the 6th of August, therefore, the leader of the First 
Prussian Army was aware that Yon Moltke contemplated a 
general offensive, but beyond this, he had no knowledge 
whatever of the purpose of the Commander-in-Chief. It 
will be seen, how^ever, in the sequel, how the lack of in- 
structions, and consequent misapprehension of the intentions 
of the Head-Quarters Staff, led to a collision, which, at the 
outset, bade fair to be disastrous to the Prussians. The 
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truth appears to be that, to control the movements of vast 
masses of men, although divided into distinct armies, without 
admitting the leaders of those ai’mies into the confidence of 
the Commander-m-Chief, and disclosing to them the general 
idea of the plan of campaign, is difficult in the extreme. 
Such armies are composed of numerous strong units, and 
lacking definite infoi’mation as to the designs of the Head- 
Quarters Staff, the leaders of units (especially in an army 
where a large initiative is allowed), are apt to form 
erroneous ideas, and to destroy the symmetry of the whole 
strategical design. In an army, on the other hand, where 
initiative is discouraged, a leader may find himself, as did 
Frossard on the 6tli, confronted by circumstances which 
demand instant resolution, and allow no time in which to 
ask for orders. The result in either case is likely to prove 
disastrous. It goes without saying that due precautions 
should be taken with respect to secrecy, hut there remains 
“the great necessity,” to quote Lord '^ffilseley, “of fully 
“ and freely imparting to your subordinate commanders the 
“ aim and object of the operations to be undertaken.” 

On the 5th of August, the First Army Corps, already dis- 
embarked at Kaiserslautern and Birkenfeld, together with 
the 1st Cavalry Division, were assigned to the First Army, 
bringing the total of the First and Second Armies up to 
320,000. 


Front covered by the 5th and 6th Cavalry Divisions. 
5 brigades ; 14 regiments : 66 squadrons with 

4 squadrons of 5th Dragoons = 9,400 sabres. 


31st July 
1st August 
2nd Axigust 
3rd August 
4th August 


Martinatein 

Ileichenbach 

Tholey 

Eiweiler 

Heusweiler 

Do. 


to Durkheim — 33 miles, 
to Annweiler — 42 miles, 
to Pirmasens— 34 miles, 
to Pirmasens — 34 miles, 
to Pirmasens— 34 miles, 
do. do. 


5th August 


Advanced patrols 18 miles to the front. 

Two infantry divisions at Neunkircheu 
and Homburg respectively, about 5 
miles in X'ear of main-bodies of tlic 
cavalry divisions. 

About 260 sabres to the mile. 








DISPOSITION OF THE troops on THE Night OF Aug. 6™. mjim „i-Spu*c,^„ . 



V. A,C. 






OHAPTEE VL 


THE BATTLE OF SPICHEREN. 

It was a lovely summer morning, cool and fresh after a 
night of rain, when the German outposts beyond the Saar 
broke up their bivouacs in the forest. Before the mists had 
cleared away Von Rheinbaben’s cavalry were pushing for- 
ward to the Saar, and when at 5 o’clock the infantry 
divisions of the First and Second Armies began their 
march, his squadrons were eight to ten miles ahead of the 
advancing columns, and his scouts already riding on the 
river hank, 

Behind this screen of horsemen, a mass of 320,000 men, 
invigorated both by their onward movement and by the 
tidings of the victory at Weissemburg, was gradually ad- 
vancing towards the Saar. After the lapse of more than half- 
a-century, France was once more threatened with invasion ; 
and for the defence of her frontier province of Lorraine, 
Napoleon could muster no more than four Corps d’ Armee, 
the 130,000 men that formed the left wing of the Army 
of the Rhine.* 

When invasion was definitely decided on by the German 
Staff, it had been projected, as already mentioned, that the 
First and Second Armies should reach the Saar upon the 
9th of August, maintaining until that date an attitude 
observant of the French left wing, and awaiting the 
result of the Crown Prince’s attack on the enemy’s right 
wing in Alsace. But this decision was modified by 
reports received on the 4th and 5th, of the enemy’s 
withdrawal from the Saar. Consequently, on the evening 
of the 6th, instructions were sent from the Royal Head- 


'* The 5th Corps (De Failly) was already on its way to join McMahon. 



Quarters for the raid on the Saarguemund-Bitsche railway ; 
and the 5th and 6th Cavalry Divisions were ordered by 
Prince .Frederick Charles to hang closely on the skirts of the 
retreating foe, and to report the probable direction of his 
rearward march. At the same time the following telegram 
was despatched by Von Moltke to General Von Steinmetz : 
“ As the enemy ajipears to be retiring, the passage of the 
“ frontier is now open ; but you should cross the Saar below 
“ Saarbruckeiij as the road through the town belongs to the 
“ Second Army.” This telegram was not received until the 
night of the 6th, and has therefore no bearing on the events 
of that day. 


ORDERS FOR SECOND ARMY— Mobning of the 6th. 

The Second Army had been originally timed to concen- 
trate on the line Neunkirchen-Zweibrucken on the 7th. 
Until the direction of the enemy’s retreat was ascertained, 
it was not considered judicious by Von Moltke to accelerate 
the movement, or to alter the instructions already issued 
for the distribution of the troops upon the 6th, On 
the morning of that day, therefore, the following were the 
destinations of Army Corps ; — 

III A.C. from St. Wend el to Neunkirohen, 14 miles' 

from Saarbrucken, with advanced guard 
(5th Division) to Dudweiler. 

IV A.C. from Homburg to Zweibrucken, opposite 

Bitsche. _ 

Guard A.C. from Landstuhlto Homburg f 

J 1 days’ march 

X A.C. from Cusel to Waldmohr. 1 in rear of 
ilII&IVA.G. 
f2 days’ march 

IX A.C. from Otterberg to Landstiihl. -| in rear of 
[HI & IV A.C. 

XII A.C. from Munchweiler to 

Eaiserslautern. 


3 days’ march 
in rear of 
III & IV A.a 
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At an early hour, it was reported to the Head-Quarters 
of the Second Army by Von Rheinbaben, commanding the 5th 
and the 6th Cavalry Divisions, that the French had evacuated 
the Saarbrucken Heights, At 8 a.m., therefore, Prince 
Frederick Charles gave orders, by telegram, for both divi- 
sions to keep close touch of the enemy ; for the 5th Infantry 
Division (III Army Corps) to advance upon Saarbrucken ; 
and for IV Army Corps to push an advanced guard to Neu- 
Hornbach. Not a word was said as to the advisability of an in- 
fantry attack upon the French rear-guard, or of an attempt to 
hold the enemy fast upon the Saar, It seems evident that the 
Prince was of opinion that until the issue of the approaching 
encounter between the Crown Prince and Marshal McMahon 
was known, any ofiensive movement on the part of the First 
and Second Armies would be premature ; and further, that 
he deemed it desirable to postpone attack until the First 
and Second Armies had joined hands and it was possible to 
employ their whole strength, in the same field, against the 
inferior forces of the enemy. In a word, a powerful and com- 
bined effort, with many chances in favour of success, and in 
all probability decisive in result, was preferred to partial 
and isolated enterprises, where much would be risked and 
perhaps little gained. 


ORDERS FOR FIRST ARMY— Moening of the 6th. 

On the 5th of August, General Von Steinmetz had been 
warned to evacuate the St, Wendel-Saarbrucken road, leav- 
ing it free for the advance of the Second Army, The exe- 
cution of this order necessitated a genei-al shift of canton- 
ments, for the villages near the highwaj^ had to be surren- 
dered to the troops who were to mai’cli along it. In view, 
therefore, of the general offensive proposed by Von Moltke, 
Von Steinmetz resolved to push his army forward, south 
and west, withdrawing Ms left from the road ; and to occupy 
a line advantageous either for the speedy passage of the 
frontier, or, should the French anticipate that operation 
by an attack on the Second Army, for striking the left flank 
of their advance. His Army Order, issued on the night of 
the 5th, may be thus condensed : — 
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“ The movement to the Saar commences to-morrow. 
“ VII Ai-my Corps from Lebach to Guichen- 
“ bach, advanced guards towards Volklingeu 
“and Saarbrucken. VIII Army Corps to 
“Fischbach. Ill Army Corps of Second 
“Army, from information received, reaches 
“Bildstock to-morrow. The Nahe Railway 
“ forms the line of demarcation between the 
“ VIII and III Army Coi-ps as far as Lands- 
“weiler. 3rd Cavalry Division to Labach, 
“ 5 miles south-west of Lebach, covering the 
“right flank of the army.” 

Now Von Steiiimetz, beyond the fact that a general offen- 
sive was proposed, knew nothing of the ulterior purpose of 
the Cominander-in-Chief, and had even conceived an idea 
that was very far from the truth, expecting that to his own 
army an independent sphere of action ^rould be assigned. 
Yet, in the above order, he enjoined no movement that could 
in any way compromise Von Moltke's plans ; and, although 
convinced that the French were retiring, his intention was 
merely to assume a position of readiness within a day’s 
march of the Saeir. 

But as the telegram directing him to cross the river helcm 
Saarbrucken had not yet reached him, the VII Army Corps 
was ordered to push forward an advanced guard towards that 
town. It thus came to pass that on the morning of the 6th 
both the left wing of the First Army, and the right of the 
Second (III Army Corps) were moving by roads which met 
at St. Johann, and led to the same passage of the frontier 
stream. 

The difficulty of retaining the control of enormous masses of 
troops in one hand is illustrated by the late arrival of Von 
Moltke’s despatch (see page 92). Had it arrived early on 
the 6th, the roads through the town and the bridges beyond 
would have been left free to the Second Army, and the rislc 
of collision and confusion have been avoided. The 
distance from the Royal Head-Quarters at Mayence to those 
of Von Steinmctz at Tholey was 65 miles, and the telegraph 
line was not continuous. 
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ADVANCE OF THE FTKST ARMY. 

VII Army Corps, which had been directed to march on 
the 6th, to Gruichenbach, with advanced gnards towards 
A^olklingen and Saarbrucken, received the following orders 
from General ATm Zastrow : — 

13th Division, from Bettingen to Pnttlingen ; with oiit- 
]30sts at Volkliugen and Rockershausen. 

14th Division, from Lebach to Guichenbach ; with out- 
posts at Louisenthal and above St. Johann (9). 

A^ni Army Corps marched on Fischbach and Quierscheidt, 
a little to the left rear of the 14th division. Ihe 3rd Cavalry 
Division watched the right flank of the army along the 
river Prims. The front, from Bouss to St. Johann, was 
patrolled by the 5th Cavalry Division, with head-quarters 
still at Heusweiler. 

The two divisions which formed the advanced guards of 
the First Army, marching abreast, moved in the following’ 
fonnations : — 

J 

13th Division. — Lieutbnant-Genbiial Von Glumer. 

f 2 squadrons, 8th Hussars. I 

^ 2 companies, 7th Jagers. J 

11156th Regt. 'I 

f I & F/55th Reet. I 

{ 5L, 7th F. A. Regt. ;j 

2 companies, 7th Jagers. I 

1 1/5 5th Reg-t. I 

73rd Regt. 1 

- ISthRegi. 

2 squadrons, 1 3th Hussars. ij 

6L, 6H & 6H, 7th F.A. Regt. | 

Baggage A' Trains j 1 


Van 


Advanced j 
Guard 1 


I 

[ Reserve 


M ain body 
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Division. — Lieutenant-General Von Kameoke. 

C 1 squadron, 15th. Hussars. 

I III/39th Fusiliers. 

^ IL 7th F.A. Kegt. 

I &II/39th Fusiliers. {8th Com- 
pany with baggage). 

Sanitary detachment. 

1 Go. Pioneers, with light bridge 
train. 

f3 squadrons, 15th Hussars. 

I 7 4th Eegt. 

I 2L, IH 2H, 7th F.A. Eegt. 

I & F/53rd Eegt. (2nd Batt. 

I escort to Corps Artillery), 
j 77th Eegt. 

(^Baggage and Train. 

The composition of the advanced guards differed but 
little. That of the 13th Division included one-third of the 
infantry ; that of the 14th, one-fourth. To both a light 
battery was attached, and the strength of the cavalry did 
not greatly vary. 

The distances were probably much the same as those 
recommended by Verdy du Vernois; namely, 600 paces 
between the van and I'eserve of the advanced guard, and 
1,000 paces between the advanced guard and the main-body 
of the division, the entire column thus occupying between 
six and seven miles of road. The distance differs somewhat 
to that laid down in the English drill book of 1889, where 
1]; miles is given as intervening between the head of 
the van-guard and the head of the reseiwe. 

If criticism were called for as to the distribution of the 
various arms, it might be said that the bulk of Von 
Kamecke’s cavalry was placed too far forward, of Von 
Gliimor’s batteries too far back. But, in the disposition of 
troops upon the march, as indeed in evei’y other operation 
of war, local conditions are first of all to be considered. 
The work to be done, the character of the country, the 
strengtli, armament, position, and tactics of the enemy 


Advanced 

guard 


Eeserve 


Main body 
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must be the basis of the calculation. A pedantic adherence 
to I’ule and theory is a fruitful som-ce of disaster j and it 
is probable that the German commanders, trained as they 
are to regard the spirit rather than the form of regulations, 
were fully warranted in thus deviating from routine. 

The strength of the Prussian advanced guards in 1866 
and 1870, generally from one-fourth to one-third of the 
effectives of the columns, is said to have exercised a pre- 
judicial effect on the conduct of the tactical operations. i 

Very many battles in either campaign were begun by the 
commanders of the advanced guards upon their own 
initiative ; and, in such cases, the action, small or great, 
had to be fought out in accordance with their view of 
the situation and on the lines they had laid down. The 
General-in-Chief, compelled to accept and work out the plan 
of battle devised by his subordinate, was thus deprived of 
all power of exercising his own skill and judgment, except 
in furthering that plan, and in feeding the fight from the 
reserve. 

A man eager for action and distinction, finding himself 
in command of a strong advanced guard and beyond the 
control of his superior, was doubtless often strongly tempted 
to independent enterprise ; and it may be that such temp- 
tation was sometimes yielded to without sufficient cause. 

But, on the other hand, the leaders of advanced guards 
achieved on more than one occasion decisive success, by 
engaging the enemy, when the situation clearly demanded 
it and there was no time to be lost, without hesitation and 
on their own responsibility. No German general would 
have acted as once did Ney in Portugal. In command of 
Massena’s advance and in hot pursuit of Wellington, he 
came up with the enemy deploying for battle on Busaco 
ridge. “ He had with him,” says Napier, “ 40,000 infantry. 

“ A dark chasm separated the two armies, but Ney’s 
“ military glance was sure. He instantly perceived that the 
“mountain, a crested and not a table one, could hide no 
“ great reserves ; that it was only half occupied, and that 
“ the allies were moving with the disorder usual on taking 
“ unknown ground. He wished, therefore, to attack ; but 
“ Massena was ten miles in rear ; the officer sent to him 
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“ waited two liours for an audience, and then returned to 
“ Ney with an order to attend the Prince’s arrival. Thus 
“ a great opportunity was lost. Scarcely 25,000 of 
“ Wellington’s soldiers were in line.” And this at a time, 
it may be added, when a single disaster would have led 
the British Government to have withdrawn their troops 
from the Peninsula. 

To arrive at a just conclusion as to the proper strength 
for an advanced guard, we must consider the duties it is 
expected to perform : — 

(1.) To clear the front of all hostile detachments. 

(2.) If the enemy be met, whether advancing or 
stationary, to seize a favourable position, and 
cover the deployment of the army. 

(.3.) If the enemy is retreating or attempting a 
flank movement, to hold him fast ; although 
to this rule there may be exceptions. 

Under certain circumstances, when the enemy is at a 
great distance, or when a broad and bridgeless river, lies 
between, the advanced guard cannot be called upon to carry 
out the more important — the second and third of these 
tasks — and in such cases its strength may be diminished, 
or it may be formed of cavalry alone. But where there is 
the slightest probability that it may be attacked in force, or 
that it may have to hurl itself on the enemy’s main-body, its 
strength and composition must be gauged by the numbers 
that may be employed against it, by the amount of resistance 
or of offensive power it may be called on to put forth. In 
the case we are considering, it was within the range of 
possibility that the Fi’ench might suddenly advance across 
the still open bridges of Saarbrucken and Volklingen, and 
that the advanced guards would have to hold their ground 
until the inain-i)ody, not of the divisions only, but of the 
whole army, could deploy for battle. In the face of such a 
contingency it would have been imprudent to deprive them of 
the capacity for i-esistance Avhich the infantiy and artillery 
afforded. 

The single disadvantage which arises from the great 
strength of an advanced guard is the temptation to iudo])cu- 
deut action without adequate cause ; but where Napoleon’s 
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maxim is adhered to, that the place of a commander is with 
his advanced guard, this objection disappears. 

When, however, his troops form, as did the First Army, 
only a portion of the whole force, the position of the com- 
mander must be regulated by the facilities of communication 
witli the supreme authority. If the march follows a line of 
telegraph, no difficulty can arise, and the expansion of the 
field-telegraph will, in the future, do much to simplify the 
question ; but, if this resource does not exist, in order that 
instructions and repoi-ts may not be delayed, and strategic 
combinations thereby rendered tardy and uncertain, the 
commander will often be compelled to leave the conduct of 
his advanced guard to the discretion of its own leader. 
Under such circumstances, if collision with the enemy is a 
possible contingency, it is necessary that the advanced guard 
leader should be informed as to the general situation and 
the intentions of the Commander-in-Chief. Initiative is to 
be encouraged and demanded, but it is only fair to assist the 
man who is expected to exercise it, by giving him such 
information as may enable him to regulate his action in 
accordance with the broad design of the campaign. Had 
General Von Steinmetz been enlightened as to the purpose 
of the Head-Qixarter Staff of holding hack the First and 
Second Armies until the Crown Prince had developed his 
attack, and also of concentrating in force against the main 
body of the Frenob, and had he shared this knowledge with 
his corps and divisional leaders, all risk of a premature 
offensive, or of any action at variance with the plans of Voir 
Moltke, Avould have been avoided. 

It has been stated that “ If the commander of the whole 
“ivere to accompany so considei-able a portion of his force 
a strong advanced guard), there would seem little 
“ ground for alloAving an important interval to separate it 
“ from tlie remainder. For if an engagement took place it 
‘ ‘ Avould be an unquestionable advantage to have the whole 
“at disposal from the outset:” and instances hai'e been 
cited to show, that if the enemy is met in superior force, this 
interval may be the cause of the advanced guard and the 
main-body being defeated in detail. But it may be remark- 
ed, firstly, that if the attack of the adA^anced guard is not 
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unduly precipitate, this last danger will be obviated. 
Secondly, it is often possible that the enemy may sud- 
denly advance ; in which case it is necessary to cover the 
deployment of the main-body, and to give the commander, 
if he decide on assuming the defensive, latitude in his choice 
of a position, and time for its proper occupation. Thus, 
Prince Frederick Charles intended, if the French had 
advanced after the affair at Saarbrucken, to take up a 
position ill rear of the Haardt, under cover of his advanced 
guard, retreating slowly through the mountains ; the advanced 
guai'd being composed of cavalry, with strong infantry sup- 
ports. Again, in the oi’ders issued by Moltke on August 8th, ive 
read ; — “ It is conjectm’ed from the intelligence that has 
“been obtained, that the enemy has retired behind the 
“ Seille and Moselle. The three armies will follow this 
“movement. . . For the security of the inarch the 

“cavalry is to be sent forward; supported by advanced 
“guards, pushed well to the front, so that in case of necessity, 
“ the armies may have time to concentrate.” 

Thirdly, if the enemy stand fast, the commander 
requires time to make his disjiositions for attack,, and a 
screen is then of the utmost value. And lastly, when troops 
are on the inarch, the advanced guard forms the out- 
posts, under cover of which bivouacs are occupied witliout 
disturbance or delay. At the same time, if it be absolutely 
certain that the enemy is either retreating or standing fast, 
and it is important to attack him without delay, the interval 
may be advantageously reduced. 


ADVANCE OF THE SECOND ARMY. 

The 6th Division of III Army Corps, advanced from 
Neunkirchen on Dudweiler at 5.15 a.m., in two columns. 

9th Brigade — Major-General Von Doring, by 
the Nennkirchen-Saarbrucken Road. (10) 
1| squadrons, 12th Dragoons. 

Advanced \ 48th Regiment, 
guard. 1 3 L. 3rd F.A. Regiment. 

Sanitary Detachment. 
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Main body. 


[' 3rd Jagera. 

8th. Grenadiers. 

squadron, 12th Dragoons. 

Ill H. 3rd F.A. Regiment. 

10th Brigade — Major-General Von Schwerin, 
by the Neunkirchen-St. Ingbert Road. 

3rd & 4th squadrons, 12th Dragoons. 

12th Regiment. 

IV. & 4 L., 3rd F.A. Regiment. 

52nd Regiment. 


Strength and Distribution op the German Cavalry (10a). 

Commencing from the right, the 3rd Cavalry Division, with 
head-quarters at Labach, covered the right flank of the 
First Army with 5 regiments, patrolling the Prims, com- 
municating with the garrison of Saarlouis, and watching 
the course of the Saar as far as Bouss. 

The 5th Cavalry Division had its head-quarters at 
Heusweiler. 

The nth Brigade, patrolled the ,Saar from Bouss to 
Volklingen, 3| miles. 

The 13th Brigade, patrolled the Saar from Volklingen 
to St. Johann, 7|- miles. 

Four regiments appear to have covered the front ; 2 wei'e 
kept in reserve. 

d''he 6th Cavah’y Division had its head-quarters at Rohrbaoh . 

The 14th Brigade, 3 regiments, | Extended from St. 

•I Johann to Blies- 

The 15th Brigade, 2 regiments, [ brucken, 10| miles. 

The 1 2th Brigade of the 5th Cavalry Division, 5 regiments, 
had its head-quarters at Einod, and secured the left flank 
of the Second Army, patrolling from Bliesbrucken to the 
neighbourhood of Bitsche, 10-| miles ; whilst the 13th 
Dragoons at Bliescastel maintained connection with the 
right wing of the Crown Prince. 5th Dragoons at Pirmasens. 

Thus 92 squadrons covered front and flank from Labach 
to beyond Pirmasens, a distance of 50 miles, giving 230 sabres 
to the mile. 

I 2 
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Rboonnaissanobs op the 5th & 6th Cavalry Divisions. 

During the night of the 5th, strong detachments of the 
12th, 14th, and 15th Brigades pushed forward as far as 
the Saarguemund-Bitsche Railway, and destroyed the line 
in several places. They also discovered that the enemy 
had broken up his camp on the Blies River at Habkirchen, 
north-east of Saarguemund. 

At the same time, a patrol of the 14th Brigade crossed 
the bridges between St. Johann and Saarbrucken, and drew 
the fire of the French outposts. 

It was reported that troops had entrained at Forbach 
and at Morsbach. 

At dawn on the 6th, the vedettes of the 17th Hussars, 
13th Brigade, posted on the Lebach-St. Johann Road, 
observed that the Saarbrucken Ridge had been abandoned, 
and a squadron was sent forward through the town. 

Reinforced by a troop of the 6th Cuirassiers, 14th Brigade, 
it crossed the ridge and descended to the valley by the 
Forbach Road ; but between Drathzug Farm and the 
Spicheren Heights came into collision with hostile troops, 
and was driven back. The strength of the French, was 
estimated at two battalions, a squadron, and a batteiy. No 
other troops nor camps ivere visible ; and it was concluded 
somewhat hastily, for the eountiy in advance was screened 
by woods and ri,sing ground, that this detacliment was 
merely a rear-guard covering the enti-ainiug of Frossard’s 
corps at Forbach, 

The 19th Dragoons, 11th Brigade, crossed the Saar by the 
Volklingeii Bridge at an early hour. Leaving a squadron to 
protect the left at Ludweiler, the officer in command pushed 
on with the remainder to Ham-sous-Varberg, 8 miles further 
south and 10| miles from the river. East of this village 
his scouts observed a body of French cavalry, covering the 
eastward inarcli of an infantry column upon Guerting, and 
a large camp was descried at St. Avoid. The enemy 
deplf>yed four battalions and two squadrons, but made no 
attempt to follow the dragoons as they fell back. 

About 8 a.m., detachments of the 11th Hussars, IStli 
Brigade, also crossed at Volklingen. A troop reached 
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(Jersweilev, and from this point the French forces were seen 
i-etnrning from the Saarbruckeu Hidge (pi'obably cavalry re- 
tiring from recotinaissance), and the existence of a camp near 
Stiring-Wendel was discovered. Another troop advanced 
throngh Schoneck towards the northern border of the 
Saarbrncken Forest, and between 10 and 11 o’clock were 
fired upon by hostile infantry. The commander of the 
regiment proceeded to LudAveiler, and from a hill in the 
neighbourhood caught sight of a camp near Forbach, and 
observed troops in motion on the Forbach-St. Avoid Road, 
Patrols Avere sent foiavard to Carlsbronn and St. Nicholas, 
4 miles to the front; and at 11.15 a.m., a squadron Avas des- 
patched from the main body at Volkliugen to Saarbrncken, 
7 miles distant. 

Lieut. -General Von Rheinbaben, accompanied by two 
sejuadrons of the 14th Brigade, had, probably in con- 
sequence of the reports received from the 17tli Hussars 
and 6th Cuii'assiers, proceeded to the front at an early 
hour; and at 10.30 a.m. his troopers surmounted the 
Drill-ground Hill under a brisk artillery fire from the 
Rothei’herg. In addition to the guns, a Igav foot soldiers 
Avere seen upon the spur; and small parties of infantry 
and cavalry Avere observed in the Forbach Valley. 
Patrols were at once sent forward, but Avere quickly 
driven in by the French guns. ToAvards 11 a.m. the 
follovAung telegram AA'as sent to Prince Frederick Charles : — 
“The BTench occupy the Spicheren Heights with 
“ infantoy and artillery : they are in the act 
“ of Avithdrawing,” 

But very shortly afterwards the French battalions began 
to take up positions for battle and a second telegram Avas 
despatched; — 

“ Hostile lines ai-e deploying on the heights this 
“ side of P’orhach. Advanced guai’d of 14th 
“ Division has arrived at Saai'brueken to 
“ occupy the toAvn.” 

These messages Avere received by the Prince at Homburg, 
about mid-day. 

In addition to the reconnaissances of the cavalry, Liexit.- 
Gcneral Von Goeben, commanding VUI Army Corps, had 
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left his troops as they began their morning march, and 
riding forward to Saarbrucben, sixteen miles to the front, 
did not quit the ridge beyond until 10 o'clock. 

Major-General Yon Boring, commanding 9th Brigade, 6th 
Division, who had also visited the heights whilst the day w^as 
young between 9 and 10, shox’tly after the first cavalry 
reconnaissance had been pushed back by the French out- 
posts, observed columns of infantry advancing fx'om Foi’bach, 
and disaijpearing from view behind the wooded heights 
which stand above that town. 

Except in the case of the last-mentioned general, an im- 
pression that the French were retiring at all points appears 
to have taken strong hold on the minds of the German 
leaders. But, if we compare the evidence before them with 
the actual facts, we shall learn how difficult it is to escape 
erroneous deductions even when ample information is forth- 
coming. 

The circumstances which seemed to point conclusively 
to a retreat of the whole French force may be thus recapitu- 
lated : — 

1. On the 2nd of August, the oavulry attached to the 
First Army, and the patrols sent out from the fortress of 
Saarlouis, had discovered that the number of the enemy in 
the neighbourhood of Thionville had decreased ; and on the 
following days had reported that a general movement in a 
south-easterly direction was in progress. 

*2. On the 4th and 5th, patrols of Redern’s brigade of the 
5th Cavalry Division had crossed the Saar and penetrated to 
Emmersweiller, within 2 miles of Forbach. On both days 
troops and baggage wei'e seen proceeding by road and rail 
in a- southerly direction towards St. Avoid. 

3. Saarbrucken had been abandoned, and the ridge 
above, commanding the passage of the river and the roads 
issuing from the Kollerthaler Forest, Avas not even lield by 
a line of outposts. 

4. Tlie hostile squadrons everywhere sbiumed contact 
with the Geinian troopers, falling back wdienever they were 
met with, and deliberately avoiding the risk of an engage- 
ment, 

5. Gnly a small force of infantry and a fe’w guns w^ere 
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visible from the vSaarbrucken Ridge, having all the appear- 
ance of a rear-guard. 

6. The situation of the hostile armies, if correctly ap- 

preciated, left but one course open to the French. 
Far superior forces were massing against either wing of 
their extended line; the sudden blow at Weissenburg, in 
French territory, must have revealed to them that the 
Germans were on the point of assuming the offensive; and 
the only means by which defeat in detail could be avoided, 
was by concentrating rapidly in some central position. ; 
Concentration can only be effected oirt of reach of the enemy, ■ 
and retreat was therefore necessary. i 

7. The fact that the bridges across the Saar, the railways 
and the telegraph beyond, had been left intact, was, fairly 
enough, considered an indication of sudden change of pur- 
pose and hasty retreat, consequent on the news of Weis- 
senburg. This impi’ession was heightened by the burning 
of the St. Johann railway station on the evening of the 6th. 

Now, what was the truth ? 

1. The 4th Corps d’Armee had certainly quitted the 
Thionville district ; but this movement had commenced 
before the action of Saarbruclcen, and had been ordered by 
Napoleon with a view to the closer concenti’ation of his 
forces on the frontier. 

2. The troops seen in motion on the road and railway 
between Forbach and St. Avoid formed part of Mountaudon’s 
Division, which Bazaine had ordered to fall back to the latter 
town upon the 4th. 

3. Frossard’s intention, in abandoning Saarbrucken and 
its ridge, was merely to seek a stronger and less exposed i 
position, and to draw his divisions together in readiness for 
retreat upon St. Avoid, an operation which the instructions 
he had received on the 5th led him to anticipate. 

4. The inaction of the French cavalry was the result of 
ignorance of the art of war, of indifferent training, and of a 
want of initiative on the pai't of their commanders. 

6. Whether the peril of his army was realized by 
Napoleon we have no knowledge; but, as already recorded, 
he had no immediate intention of ordering a general retreat 
and rearward concentration. 
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6. The burning of the railway station had been purely 
accidental. 

7. The evacuation of the Saarbrucken Eidge was a tactical 
error on h'rossard’s part, as was also the non-destruction of 
the bridges. 

It will be observed that the discoveries made by the 
patrols who penetrated to the neighbourhoood of St. Avoid 
and scoured the woods on the left flank of the French 
positions on the morning of the 6th, have not been enumer- 
ated amongst the items of intelligence at the command of 
the German generals, for it is improbable that their reports 
as to existence of large camps at various points liad been 
received before the battle began. And it mnst be carefully 
noted that to the Spicheren Plateau, screened as it was by 
dense and lofty woods, or to the Forbacli Valley, blocked by 
the Stiring Copse, no scouting party had penetrated. When 
Eheinbaben, therefore, telegraphed to Prince Frederick. 
Charles that the French were in the act of withdrawing, 
more than half the terrain which stretched Ijofore him Inid 
not yet been explored. It wwjuld have been well had he 
endeavoured to gain further information and iiad lie 
couched his report in these terms The enemy has 
“ evacuated the Saarbrucken Ridge. Only a small force is 
“ visible. They appear to be retiring, but neither the 
“ heights nor the woods beyond the valley have yet been 
“ examined.” 

10—11 A.M. 

Action of the 14th Infantry Division. 

Before the head of the 14th Division reached the village 
of Guiclienbach, 7 miles from Saarlrrucken, its connuande]-, 
Lieut.-General Von Kamecke, learnt, from the orderlies of 
the 17fch Hussars, on their w'ay to the Head-Quartoi-s of 
the First Army, that the French had withdrawn from the 
ridge above the Saar (11). 

Von Kamecke passed on this intelligence to Genei’al Von 
Zastrow, commanding VII Army Cox’ps, wdro was then ap- 
proaching Dilsburg, 12 miles in rear ; and, at tire same time, 
asked permission to seize the ridge, in order to anticipate 
the French should they attempt to re-occupy the position, 
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and thereby to secure the passage of the river. Yon 
Zastrow replied that he might act on his own judgment, and 
at once reported his decision to Yon Steinmetz. 

The advanced guai’d had meanwhile reached Guichenhach. 
The morning was still cool, and the march had scarcely 
exceeded 6 miles ; Yon Kamecke, therefore, oixlered his 
troops to push forward without delay to St. Johann, to cross 
the bridges, and to fonn a line of outposts on the ridge. 
9/39 had been already sent to Neudorf, wa Eoekeuhausen, 
in order to maintain communication with the 13th Division. 

As the division neared the town, it was met by General 
Y on Goeben, riding northward. A short conference took place, 
and Yon Kamecke entered Saarbrucken, fortified by the assur- 
ance that, if the French turned hack upon him, the 16th Divi- 
sion woiild come to his assistance. The advanced guard of this 
division had started from Schiffweiler, 16 miles distant from 
Saarbrucken, shortly after 5 o’clock ; but, as the troops had al- 
ready completed their day’s marcli, and were distributed in 
cantonments, they could scarcely arrive before 3 o’clock. 
The Prussian system of quartering troops in farms and 
villages, often several miles apart, renders the process of 
forming up a long one. Further help was also secured. 
The commander of the 9th Brigade, Yon Doring, as already 
recorded, had visited Saarbrucken and had been made 
aware of the projected advance of the 14th Division to the 
ridge. Mistrusting the appearance of affairs at the front, 
he had already sent a message to his troops to march to the 
Saar; and had at the same time reported to the officer 
commanding the 5th Division the result of his I'ecoiniaissance 
and the orders he had given. It is improbable that he 
neglected to communicate with Yon Kamecke ; and it may, 
therefore, be taken for granted that the latter counted also 
on the suppoi’t of the 9th Brigade, the van-guard of which 
might be expected to reach Saarbrucken between 3 and 4- 
o’clock. 

Of the independent action of these vai’ious officers it need 
only be said that it was in perfect accordance with the rules 
of war, showing a lively appreciation of the importance of 
mutual support, and a prudent apprehension of wasting 
time. “ In war,” said Napoleon, “ time is counted by 
“ minutes, not by hours.”. 
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Occupation op the Saaebruokbn Ridge by the 
Advanced Guabd of the 14th Division. 

The van of the advanced guard reached St. Johann at 11 
o’clock. The Saar was crossed by the lower bridge, and at 
11.30, IIT/39 defiled upon the Drill-ground Hill, followed by 
Yon Kamecke and his staff. 

Beneath them, bathed in glowing sunshine, lay the St. 
Arnual Yalley, a few Prussian horsemen riding to and fro 
across the open fields.* Beyond, were the hanging woods of the 
Spicheren Heights ; directly in front the red escarjiements of 
the Rotherhei-g ; and further to the right the Forbach 
Yalley, narrowed to a simple clearing by the Stiring Copse. 
Far over the Rotherberg rose the bare outline of a distant 
ridge, giving promise of more open ground, but to right, and 
left, and front, as far as the eye could range, except where the 
valleys and the red spur intervened, the face of the whole 
country was covered with a sea of foliage. On the crest of 
the Rotherberg, where the shadows of the trees lay dark 
and still, some companies of French infantry were visible. 
From the saddle in rear, a battery of guns played l)riskly on 
the Saarbrucken Ridge ; and small bodies of troops were 
observed in the Forbach Valley (12). 

Nothing betokened the presence of a considerable force; and, 
although nearly 28,000 men and 90 guns were in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, they were so eflhctually concealed, tliat 

7.000 infantry and 8 guns was the highest estimate of the 
Prussian scouts. But siu’ely the scene before him was such 
as to impress upon a commander, viewing it as did Yon 
Kamecke, the necessity of thorough reconnaissance ere he 
threw his battalions into the recesses of those far-reaching 
woods. 

The shells fell fast upon the drill-ground as the battery 
of the advanced guard clattered up the road, wlieeled to the 
right past the Bellevue Tavern, and unlimbered west of tlm 
highway on the southern slope. The niiige wa.s little over 

2.000 yards ; and although it was estimated that eight Fi'cnch 
guns were in action, neither man nor horse was injured. 

The two remaining battalions of the 39th Fusiliers, losing 
men from the hostile fire as they ascended the rcw;rse slope of 

* See sketch, page 123. 
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the ridge, had meanwhile taken post behind the northern 
crest of the Eeppertsberg ; and whilst gnn answered gun 
across the valley, the following orders were sent to the main- 
body of the advanced guard : — 

f 11/74 to ci’oss the viaduct and to occupy 
the railwaj^-cutting at German Mill, 

27th Brigade -I 

1 I (fc F / 74 to cross by the lower bridge, 

* [and to join the 39th. 

The main-body of the division, together with the 
three batteiies, was dii’ected to halt on the slopes below 
the Kollerthaler Forest. 

The security of the bridges was thus effectually pi’ovided 
for ; and to dispose his advanced guard as a line of outposts 
would have doubtless been Von Komecke’s next step, had 
not the presence of the French artillery on the fiotherberg, 
and the reports of the cavalry scouts, turned his thoughts 
in a new direction. 

The commander of the cavalry divisions had been for 
some time present on the ground when Von Kamecke arrived. 
The two squadrons which had accompanied him were posted 
in the Ehrenthal, the gully at the foot of the Drill-ground 
Hill, where those who fell at Spicheren now lie. Patrols had 
been pushed forward towards the Forbach Valley, and, al- 
though they had been driven back by the French picquets, 
Von Bheinbaben was now able to report that besides the 
guns upon the Rotherberg, the presence of at least three 
regiments of infantry and some squadrons of cavalry had 
been detected. Still, the deployment of the Prussian bat- 
talions on the Drill-ground Hill and Reppertsberg had 
evoked no corresponding activity upon the French. In the 
woods beyond the St. Arnual Valley was no sign of life ; and 
it seemed to the two Prussian generals, already convinced 
that the enemy were in retreat, that the slender force before 
them was but a rear-guard covering the entraining of the 
2nd Corps at Forbach (13). 

But so long as it held the Rotherberg, this hostile detach- 
ment commanded the length and breadth of the St. Arnual 
Valley and of the Saarbrucken Ridge ; and, as the casualties 
in I and 11/39 already proved, it had it in its power not 
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onlv to inflict heavy loss upon the German troops as they 
a, scon (led the road, but to make the occupation of the crest a 
somewhat costly proceeding. For this reason, Von Kamecke, 
at 12 o’clock, determined to attack. 

'khe possession of the Rotherberg was certainly essential 
to the occupants of the Saabrucken Ridge ; and, had it been 
the fact that but three regiments confronte(i his 10,760 
bayonets, his decision would have been a sound one. But 
as the event proved, it was too hastil}'' conceived. 

Von Rheinbaben could have told him that, in consequence 
of the natural difficulties, only a very partial reconnoissance 
had been effected. The Spicheren Plateau, a strong defensive 
position, and spacious enough to contain the whole French 
army, was effectually concealed by the woods which clothed 
its rugged slopes and lofty crest ; and the circumstance tliat 
only a small force <,)f guns and infantry were visible on the 
R(3therberg, was no sure indication that the belt of forest 
and the rolling downs in rear Arere untenanted. Tlie cavalry 
patrols had not been able to pass beyond the mouth of 
the St. Arnual Valley ; and, although a narrow strip of the 
open ground which ascends gradually towards Forbach was 
under observation, neither the Stiring Copse, the village of 
Stiring Wenclel beyond, nor the great forest to the right 
had been examined. It was not impossible that the apparent 
weakness and inaction of the enemy was but a lure. Modem 
warfare, waged by skilful leaders, has its instances of snirre 
and ambush. The situation assuredly demanded an 
extended and careful reconnaissance ; and the secrets of the 
plateau and the forest should have been laid bare befoi’e the 
battalions of the 14th Division were ordered to advance. 

If, on the other hand, Von Kamecke was not absolutely 
convinced that the French were retreating, but, counting 
on strong and speedy support, resolved, nevertheless, to 
accept the risk of an engagement, he took upon himself a 
perilous responsibility. A commander who commits his 
troops to action cannot withdraw without heavy loss in men 
and in moral from the deadly zone of fire which girds a 
modern battle-field. And, therefore, when the challenger 
and his adversary have grappled, the distant divisions 
hurry forward ; and the knowledge that only a vigorous and 
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combined effort can extricate their comrades, that when 
battle has been joined it must be fought out to the end, 
draws every leader within hearing of the camion-thunder to 
the field. Thus, whole armies become involved in battle, 
which at the outset was but an isolated engagement of the 
advanced guards. 

But battle is the end of the strategy of the Commander- 
in-Chief. For this he lays his plans; for this the marches 
and manoeuvres of his Army Corps are directed ; and the 
battle he proposes is one in which the advantage of position 
and of numbers shall lie with liim, one which will perhaps 
lead to successes far more important than the mere over- 
throw of the hostile forces. If a subordinate leader, there- 
fore, by a too precipitate attack, involve the mass of the 
army in a premature and unforeseen engagement, he may 
utterly desti’oy the combinations of his superior ; compelling 
him to fight on ground ivhere superiority of position and of 
numbers is with the enemy, and where the results of victory 
may be barren, of defeat disastrous. So, on tlie 9th Sep- 
tember, 1882, the 1st Division of the English army repulsed 
the attack of the Egyptians on Kassassin, and followed them 
to within 5,000 yards of the camp they had so laboriously 
entreiiehed. Had the divisional commander ordered a 
resolute pursuit, “there is evei-y possibility,” sajxs the 
Official History, “ that it might have given us — thougli with 
“ considerable loss — possession of Tel-el-Kebir itself that 
“ day. But siich a success would have been useless, only a 
“ fraction of the army would have been available to follow 
“ up the victory. Idre cavalry could not have advanced 
“ directly upon Cairo. Tel-el-Kebir, the desert fortification, 
“ might possibly have fallen and the troojis therein disjiersed ; 
“but the decisive battle of Tel-el-Kebir would not have been 
“ fought, the army would not have been placed upon the 
“ point of junction of the various detached portions of the 
“ Egyptian army. Cairo would not have fallen as a con- 
“ sequence of this premature blow, and it would have most 
“ probably been burnt before we could have reached it.” 

The commander of an advanced guard tliat cannot rapidly 
communicate with superior authority has often no easy part 
to play. He must he resolute and daidng; a small rear- 
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guard or detachment must not be permitted to delay his 
march ; he must be ready to act on his own initiative and to 
accept weighty responsibility ; and, if the situation demand 
it, as at Vionville, to attack an army without hesitation. 
But he must temper audacity with prudence ; his reconnais- 
sances must be thorough ; he must be quick in his move- 
ments, but suspicious of ambush. Above all, he must never 
run the risk of involving the mass of the army in battle, 
unless it is exceedingly clear that a golden opportunity 
would be lost by holding back. 

The direct approaches to the heights of Spicheren were 
blocked by the position of the French upon the Rotherberg, 
but the plateau Avas not inaccessible. A track led from St. 
Arnual through the climbing forest which overlooked the 
angle of the Saar ; and further to the south, to the right 
rear of the French position, the Simbach Ravine opened a 
road to the higher ground. 

At the same time, the cavalry were working in a strange 
country, of which their maps described only the general 
features, and it would have taken time to find a passage 
through the Avoods. Had the 7th Uhlans and the 1st 
Battalion of the 40th Fusiliers, tlie original garrison of Saar- 
brucken, been retained in the district they had so thoroughly 
patrolled, men aaOio kueAV every path and clearing of the 
forest Avould have been at hand, and ample information as 
to the strength of the hostile force upon the plateau have 
been rapidly obtained. Unfortunately, a someAvhat over- 
scrupulous regard for symmetry of organization hadAvithdrawn 
these troops to the rear with their OAvn, the 16th Division. 
Moreover, and this is a point Avorth close attention, a large 
force of cavalry had, since the early morning, been scouring 
the woods of the Saarbrucken Forest, endeavouring to obtain 
information of the movements and positions of the enemy 
between Forbach and St. Avoid. Von Rheinbaben, to 
whom as commander of both cavalry divisions, all in- 
formation Avould be brought, Avas at Von Kamecke’s side. 

Of this force, the patrols of the 11th Hussars, Avhich had 
left Volkliugen about 8 o’clock, had observed hostile camps 
both at Forbach and Stiring Wendel. Had Von Kamecke 
knoAvn that these camps wei'e still standing at 9 or 10 
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o’clock, he would have doubtless modified his opinion that a 
general retreat was in progress, for a rear-guard must 
always remove its impedimenta if a withdrawal is imminent. 
But at 12 o’clock, this intelligence had not come to hand. 

A squadron of the Hussar Regiment, probably carrying 
the reports to Von Rheinbabeu, left Volklingen at 11.15. 
But Volklingen was 7 miles distant from Saarbrucken, and 
before the squadron arrived, the 14th Division was irre- 
trievably committed to the attack. 

As we are ignorant of the time when the French camps 
were first discovered by the Hussars, it is impossible to 
say whether the intelligence might have been more i*apidly 
conveyed to General Von Rheinbaben ; but it may safely 
be asserted that Von Kamecke was wrong in advancing before 
these reports came in ; and w'e may also derive a lesson as to 
the absolute necessity of instantly transmitting the infor- | 
mation obtained by the advanced scouts. *• 

It is a curious circumstance that the Prussian cavalry, 
although they' showed no hesitation in striking into the 
extensive forests oii che left flank of the French position, 
should have altogether neglected the roads running on either 
bank of the Saar to Saarguemund. The road on the left 
bank, leading tlmough St. Arnual, w'as undoubtedly' a . 
dangerous defile, with the river on one diand and heavily \ 
'wdoded heights upon the other ; btit, giving access as it did, | 
by the paths wdiich sti’uck it, to the interior of the plateau, ( 
its exploration w^as well w'orth risking a patrol. It is not out '< 
of place to remark that a few mounted infantry, who could 
have left their horses and scouted through the thickest 
woods, would have rendered invaluable assistance. Their 
equipment would have made it exceedingly difficult for the 
cavalry troopers to work dismounted amongst the thick 
undei’growth of the steep hill-sides. 

When Von Kamecke decided to attack, the Spicheren 
Plateaxi, as already stated, had not yet been examined ; little 
of the gi’ound occupied by the enemy was under observation, 
and the country' favoured the concealment of large bodies 
of troops. 

If the "French had not yet withdrawn from the district, a 
general engagement might possibly be brought about. But 
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the 14th Division was far in advance, and it was only 
prudent to suppose that Von Moltke, greatly superior in 
nurnhera, would prefer to deal with the French when he had 
concentrated his forces, examined their position and framed 
his own plan of battle. 

If, again, as the Staff History relates. Von Kamecke’s idea 
in attacking- was merely to clear the Rotherberg, he ran 
unnecessary risk in committing his infantry to the operation. 
Were the French only present in small force, his four 
divisional batteries would have quickly rendered the spur 
untenable. In sending his infantry forward, before the 
reports as to the smallness of the enemy’s numbers were 
confirmed, he acted with undue precipitation. 

Supports wore on the march, but still some hours distant, 
tlie lioad of the 5th Division 3| houns’ march, of the 16th, 
4 liours’ ; and, by hurling his isolated division on what 
might prove, not the rear-guard, but the outposts of a 
superior force — and, so long as the district had not been 
tlioruughly reconnoitred, that possibility should have been 
iield in view — thei-e was every prospect of his battalions 
being cruslied before a single bayonet came, up to their 
assistance. 

I'jittle time would have been lost by delay. Whilst the 
guns assailed the Rotherberg, the infantry might have been 
placed in positions firvonrable for an immediate advance 
and, in tlie mean time, further instructions might have been 
demanded from Von Zastrow, who was at Dilsburg, only 
seven miles in rear. Lastly, the commander of the 1 4th 
Division might have had recourse to a reconnoissance in force. 
Whilst the artillery engaged the guns upon the Rotherberg ; 
a couple of battalions, sent out on either flank, into the Gifert 
Wood and the Stii-ing Copse, would have sufficed to 
dorolo])e the enemy’s strength. 

Students of the campaign may remember that tfie Staff 
History (page 262), speaks of “Prince Frederick Charles’ 

“ orders (I’cceived by Rheinbabeii), to keep the foe at the 
“ s\yord’s point,” and declares that “the independent offensive 
“ of tlie 14th Division was perfectly in accordance with the 
“ spirit of the German geiieralship, which directed every 
“ effort to liang closely on the adversary.” 
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Now, in tlie first place, Prince Frederick Charles’ orders 
were for the cavalry, and for the cavalry alone, to keep 
close touch of the retiring enemy. Not a word was said of 
an infantry advance. And secondly, whilst it is perfectly 
true that Von Kamecke’s independent offensive was in unison 
with the spirit of the German generalship, it is no less certain 
that his neglect to reconnoitre, and his precipitate attack, 
Avere by no means in nnison with the spirit of sound tactics. 

There were other circumstances, also, which must not pass 
unobserved. Although the Staff History states that Ins 
intention in attacking was to clear the Rotherberg, it is 
hinted in the concluding remarks that the idea of holding 
the enemy fast upon the Saar, or at least of keeping the 
touch, was uppermost in his mind. Now it Avas still 
possible, on the morning of the 6th, that the widely 
separated wings of the Army of the Rhine might effect a 
junction hy retreating from Alsace and Lorraine on a 
central point in the interior of France. But the propriety 
of a single divisional leader taking upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of deciding as to Avhere and how this junction 
should be prevented, may be strongly questioned. 

There can be no question, however, of the propriety of 
making every effort to keep the touch ; and, in order to open 
the way to the cavalry, action Avas imperative. But no 
necessity, however pressing, absolves a general from neglec- 
ting ordinary precautions. And the first precaution taken 
should have been to ascertain Avhether the French were 
retiring or not. 

At the same time the moral factors of the situation must 
not he forgotten. The m*gency of a dashing offensive had 
been impi essed upon the Prussian army ; and secondly, on 
the very ridge whei’eon Von Kamecke stood, 1,200 Prussian 
riflemen had held 50,000 French at bay for sixteen days. 
Was he to be imposed on in like manner? 

One last excuse, and it is doubtless the true one, may be 
made for him, and it is that he trusted to the cavalry 
reports ; and, that when he attacked, he did so in the belief 
that the French force before him was but a weak rear-guard. 
His condxict may be further criticised by the light of the 
orders given by Prince Frederick Charles, Von Zastxow, and 
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Von Alvensleben. The Head-Quarters of the Second Army 
had been informed at an early hour of the evacuation of the 
Spicheren Kidge. As this seemed to point to the retreat of 
the Fi-enchj “it was judged expedient to seize the passage 
“ of the Saar, and without inducing a premature offensive, 
“to hang closely on the enemy. To this end the Prince 
“ ordered both cavalry divisions to keep the touch of the 
“retreating foe ; for the 5th Infantry Division to advance to 
“ Saarbrucken, and to move its advanced guard to Forbach 
“ the next day.” 

Von Zastrow, also, when the news of Frossard’s with- 
drawal reached him, resolved to push forward his whole 
corps to the Saar. But the 14th Division was ordered 
merely to occupy the Saai'brucken Ridge with a reinforced 
advanced guard, and to patrol towards Forbach. 

Yon Alvensleben, commanding III Army Corps, on 
ascertaining the enemy’s retreat from Saarbrucken, ordered 
the 5th Division to occupy the place with a vanguard, and 
the main-body to advance within four miles of it. 

Lastly, a clue as to what Von Moltke would have advised 
under the circumstances may be gathered from his action on 
the days immediately following the twin victories of 
Spicheren and Woerth. The enemy’s right wing, under 
Bazaine, was reported, on the 7th August, to be concentrated 
at Boulay and St. Avoid ; but no forward movement was 
allowed until the Second Army had reached the Saar, 
although three days elapsed before this operation was 
completed. The Chief of the Staff’s purpose is evident 
throughout : to meet the French army with superior numbers, 
to leave to the cavalry the task of keeping the touch, and 
to avoid premature collision. 


French Dispositions. 


On the morning of the 6th, the three divisions of the 2nd 
Corps were encamped as follows ; — 


1st Division, 


Jolivet’s Brigade, N.E. of Stiring 
Wendel. 

Valaze’s Brigade, W. of Forbach. 
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2nd Division | Oetingen, on the plateau, 3 miles 
I- south of Spicheren. 

3rd Division 1 

Spicheren. 

No preparations for a further retreat had as yet been 
made, although Frossard had been warned on the previous 
day that such an operation might have to be carried out at 
any naoment. Moreover, he had received sufficient 
information from spies or the country people, to make him 
aware that he was threatened by a force far larger than his 
own ; and, shortly after daybreak, the following telegram 
reached him from Le Boeuf ; — 

“ Be prepared for a serious attack, which may 
“ possibly take place to-day. Remain at 
‘‘ your post, and do not come to meet the 
“ Emperor.” 

The last sentence referring to an order I'eceived during the 
night, summoning the general to take part in a Council of 
War at St. Avoid. 

In consequence of this warning, he immediately ordered 
intrenehments to be thi’own up at certain commanding 
points. But his prepai'ations went no further. Nothing 
was done in the way of surveying the position, or of 
arranging in what manner the ti’oops were to be drawn up 
for its defence. Nor Avas any provision made for a further 
retreat, although instructions had been received on the pre- 
ceding day (see page 72) that such an operation would 
eventually have to be carried out. It is true that Le Boeuf’s 
ordei's threw no light whatever on the ulterior intentions of 
the Emperor, and that Frossard vras quite in the dark as to 
the meaning of the proposed retrograde movement on St. 
Avoid. But this ignorance by no means absolved him from 
holding his troops in readiness to fight a rear-guard action. 
He was aware that sooner or later he would be ordered back, 
and that he might be vigorously attacked before receiving 
instructions to do so. This knowledge should have been 
sufficient ; and he should have kept in mind the possibility 
of his having to withdraw his troops in the face of the enemy. 
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Neither Frossard, Le Boeuf, uor Bazaiiie, api^ear to have 
o’iven a single tliought as to what was to be done if tlie 
Prussiairs, known to be in larg’e force in the vicinity, and on 
the point of assuming the oife'nsive, were suddenly to cross 
the river at Saarbrucken and attack the 2nd Corps ; 
although it was obvious that the road and railway passing 
tlirough that town were the most advantageous lines of 
invasion. 

The command of the left wing had, it is true, been 
committed to Bazaine. But on the morning of the 6th, 
he had scarcely had sufficient time to take up the reins of 
command. He had no staff except that belonging to his 
own Army Corps, and little infonnatiou as to the Emperor’s 
plans. 

And although the marshal was in close communication by 
telegraph with the commander of the 2iid Corps, the 
dangerous position of the latter demanded something more 
than merely waiting for orders. .Events develop with sucli 
rapidity in war, and instructions so frequently miscarry, 
tliat every subordinate, when the enemy is near at hand, 
should act on Napoleon’s maxim, and “ ask himself several 
“ times a day, ‘ what shall I do if I am attacked in front, 
“ flank, or rear ? ’ ” and frame his plans accordingly. 

The dispositions of the French left wing were such that a 
speedy concentration in a central position was perfectly 
feasible. The disposition of the tliree divisions of the 
2nd Corps permitted either an orderly I’etreat, or the occu- 
pation of a position for battle in front of Spioheren and 
Forbach, But the possibility of a sudden advance on the 
part of the enemy had not been considered, and the 
sequel shows how the difficulties and delays of communication 
in the field often make it impossible to put into quick execution 
plans which are improvised on the spur of the moment. 

Bazaine, who appears to haA^e appreciated the situation cor- 
rectly on the morning of the 6th, suggested to Frossard that 
if the Prussians attacked him in force, he shovdd retire on 
Calenbroun. That he did not insist on this measure or give 
ail absolute order, probably arose from the instructions of 
the Emperor, limiting his command to “ military opei’ations 
only.” As tbe Gommander-in-Ghief still dictated, as we shall 
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hear, the disposition of the divisions belonging to Bazaine’s 
OAvn Corps d’Armee, it was hut natiu’al that the marshal 
sliould feel diffident about giving explicit orders to another 
corps. 

It is on Napoleon and Le Boeuf that the blame must fall ; 
and it is instructive to compare the directions issued by Von 
Mol the to the First and Second Armies when it was still 
possible that the French might advance into the Palatinate. 
The combination of the two armies on the defensive was 
carefully provided for, a position selected, and nothing 
left to chance. 

At 9.10 a. in, when the Prussian cavalry first crossed thf; 
Saarbruckeu Ridge, and came into collision with his outposts, 
Frossard telegraphed to Bazaine at St. Avoid : — 

“ I hear cannon firing at the front, and I am about 
“ to proceed thither. Would it not he well if 
“ Montaud oil’s Division were to send a brigade 
’‘to Grossbliederstrofl-, and Decaen’s Division 
“ to advance to Merlehach and Rosshruclv.” 

xibout 10 a.m. he again communicated with his chief 

“ The enemy has sent strong reconnoitring jiarties 
“ of cavalry and infantry^' down from the 
“ vSaai’brucken ridge, but as yet he has made 
“ 110 sign of attack.” 

And at 10.40 a.m. — 

“ I am advised that the enemy has shown himself 
“at Rossbruck and Merlebach. You ought 
“ to have forces on that side.” 

At 11.15 came the reply to these despatches : — 

“ In aeoordance with the Emperor’s order, I have 
“ posted Castagiiy’s and Metman’s Divisions 
“ at Puttelange and Marienthal. I have no 
“one at Rossbruck or Merlebach. I am 
“ sending a Dragoon Brigade in that direc- 
“ tion. 

“ Although I liave but a small force present to 
“protect St. Avoid, I have ordered Metman’s 
“ Division to Marchereiiaiid Bening, Castagny’s 
“to Farschwiller and Theding. It appears 


* No inlantry had as yet Crossed the Saar. 
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“ to me that your division at Oetingen can 
“ send'r'a^hrigade to Morsbach to watch the 
“ Saarlouis Eoad. If the aflPair is really 
“ serious, you will do well to retire on 
“ Calenbronn.” 

Bazaine, it appears, had already received an intimation 
from Head-Quarters that the 2nd Corps was in jeopardy ; 
but, besides Frossard’s information, as to Rossbruck and 
Merlebach, reports had reached him, from Saarguemund 
upon his right, and from Guerting on his left, of the 
presence of the enemy’s cavalry; and, apprehensive of 
attack, he was for a long time undecided as to where the 
stroke would fall. Neither he, nor a single one of his 
divisional generals, dreamt of endeavouring to clear up the 
situation by pushing a strong cavalry detachment through 
the cordon of the hostile scouts, in the supposed direction 
of the Prussian main-body. It would have been no difficult 
matter to ascertain the truth. In the neighbourhood of 
Saarguemund were a few squadrons of the 5th Prussian 
Cavalry Division; but the nearest infantry was the 10th 
Brigade, on the road to St. Ingbert, not less than 1 6 miles in 
rear ; whilst the force which caused the alarm at Guerting, and 
induced the marshal to suggest that Frossard should send a 
brigade from Oetingen to Morsbach, was a troop or two of 
the 19th Hussars, scouting nearly twenty miles ahead of 
the 13th Infantry Division. The marshal himself, recon- 
noitring the Saarlouis Road, had fallen in with and had 
been fired upon by this detachment. The Prussians quickly 
fell back, but Bazaine took no measures to have them followed 
up, and contented himself wdth requesting Frossard to 
detach a large force to watch the road. 

At the hour the above instructions reached Frossard 
(11.15 a.m.) only a small force of German cavalry had as 
yet crossed the Saar. Half-an-hour later guns and infantry 
appeared upon the ridge, but in no great strength. Retreat 
on Calenbronn was perfectly feasible ; and, perhaps, had 
not Forbach held large stores of provisions and materiel, he 
would have executed such a movement. 

But counting, on the strength of Bazaine’s telegram, on 
the support of Metman’s and Castagny’s Divisions at least, 
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and confident in the strength of his position, he resolved to 
stand his ground. It is difl&cult to blame him. A 
retreat would have lost the magazines at Forbach, and have 
alfeoted the morale of his troops. Bazaine’s despatch was 
vague j and he must be something more or less than a 
gallant soldier who retires, without a trial of strength, 
before an enemy who has not yet proved his superiority. 
“ It would certainly have been better,” he writes, “ to have 
“ brought Verge’s Division on to the plateau, and to have 
“left in the Forbach Valley merely posts of observation; 
“but it was necessary to protect the railway station, the 
“ terminus of our railway communication, which held our 
“ supplies and stores.” 

He saw clearly enough the disadvantage of the position 
he would be compelled to occupy in the event of battle, 
half on the height and half on the plain ; but he was pre- 
vented from taking up a stronger defensive line by the faulty 
situation of the magazines. This location was doubtless 
favourable enough if the army had invaded Germany. But 
prudence dictates that the possibility of a retreat or of a 
defensive should never be lost sight of, and the supply dep6t 
should have been established further to the rear. Had 
Frossard been untrammelled by the necessity of providing 
for the security of the magazine, he would, in any case, 
have occupied a far stronger and more concentrated position; 
or, had he had the wisdom to accept Bazaine’s suggestion, 
have been able to withdrawjif to Calenbronn. 

At the same time, had he left but a small force in Forbach, 
and occupied the plateau in greater steength, he would have 
been secure enough. But he was apprehensive of attack 
from Saarlouis, and had neglected to reconnoitre in this 
direction. 


The evacuation of the Saarbrueken Ridge by the 2nd and 
3rd Divisions of the 2nd Corps d’Armee was begun at 
5 o’clock on the evening of the 5th. 

It was carried out slowly, and with great precaution, 
under a heavy storm of rain. Some of the troops did not 
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rcaoli their new encampments until day-break^' ; a circum- 
stance which probably had its due effect on their conduct in 
the battle. 

It is impossible to defend Frossard’s conduct in re- 
linquishing a position which so effectually commanded the 
passage of the river, when he had every expectation of an 
attempt to force the passage being made. Had he occupied 
the Saarbrucken Ridge with a sti’ong detachment, he would 
certainly have delayed the Prussian attack for many hours ; 
have gained much needed time for the concentration of the 
French forces, for the i*emoval of the stores at Foi'bach ; 
and, had a withdrawal to Galenbronu been ordered, have 
secured his own retreat from the position whereon he now 
found himself, and which, whatever may have been his 
intention in withdrawing to it, he was compelled to defend. 


THE FRENCH POSITION. 

The Spicheren Plateau is a salient of the great table-land 
of Lorraine, rising squarely between the valley of the Saar 
upon the one hand and of Forbach on the other ; separated 
from the Saarbi’ucken Ridge by the St. Arnual Valley, 
the breadth of which amounts on the east, near St. Arnual 
Village, to 1,000 ; on the west, between the Rotherberg and 
Reppertaberg, to quite 2,000 paces. The slopes of the 
plateau, save at the left-hand corner, where the Rotherberg 
juts out to the northward, are densely wooded, and on every 
side so steep and ahnipt that even an unencumbered man 
finds it no light task to scale them. Beneath the oaks and 
beeches which clothe the cliffs from base to brow, the under- 
growth flourishes in such luxuriance, as to present peculiar 
difficulties to the movements of a body of soldiers, heavily 
equipped, and bound to maintain formation. The crest of 
the heights is about 300 feet above the valley. 

The Rotherberg, viewed from the Saarbrucken Ridge, 
ajipears an insignificant height, and easy of ascent. But 
h’om the valley at the foot, where the verge of the main 
plateau is no longer visible, tlfe famous spur stands out a 

* During thia march, the 8th Begiment. vvas .iomcd at the Ouldcni Jii'cimu 
by 4,00 reservists from the depot. 
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formidable hill, the crest about 150 feet above the level, 
East, Avest, and north the fall is steep, and where, at the 
date of the battle, the red rock cropped out from the scarped 
hill side, it was sheer and precipitous. The face of the 
acclivity Avas no smooth and unifoi-m incline ; and although 
little plots of cultivation, cut into iiarroAv terraces, and 
holding often a clump of cherry trees, formed a rough and 
broken stairway, and^ in no place, save Avhere the cliff' is 
quarried, did the gradient exceed 30 degrees, the sur- 
mounting of the salient was by no means less difficult than 
that of the AV'ooded slopes on either hand. The SAxrface of 
the spur, 250 yards in breadth, is bare and undulating, 
rising gently to the south, and joined to the -plateau by a 
somewhat narroAver saddle. 

The Spicheren-Saarbrucken Road, Avhich, after crossing 
the valley from the Nussberg, winds round the eastern 
shoulder of the spur, supported on a log embankment, Avas 
practicable for artillery. 

East of the Rotherberg is the Gifert Wood, 1,300 yards 
in length and 600 broad. Divided from it by a clearing, 
Avith a thin belt of timber on the crest, is the Pfaffen Wood ; 
and beyond again, overhanging the river and the village at 
its feet, the great Parish Wood of St. Arnual. South-Avest 
of the Rotherberg, nearly a mile back, and overhanging the 
Forbach Valley, is the Parish Wood of Spicheren. 

The Intjbbioe of this Plateau. 

Standing on the Pfaflfenbei’g, a long green ridge Avhich 
formed the southern boundary of the battle-field, the surface 
of the plateau, hedgeless and unobstructed, chequered by the 
tiny plots and pastimes of the peasants, furroAved by tivo 
parallel ravines, and franded by heavy timber, sinks grad- 
ually away towards the north. To the left front rises a 
treeless “ berg ” Avhich takes its name from Forbach. 
Beyond and behind, a dark screen of foliage, the oaks and 
beeches of the Spicheren Wood, bound the vieiv. Linked 
to the Forbaoherberg by a harrow ridge, which forms 
the Avestern part of the plateau and runs across the head of 
the tAvo transverse ravines, a second hillock of inferior 
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iiltitade, t.he Spicheren Knoll, fills the foreground to the 
nortli. Beyond, but hidden by the knoll, is the saddle 
and the gradual slope to the Eotherberg. Across the knoll, 
the vista opens out, for the spur below has broken a passage 
tlirough the foi-est. In the middle distance is seen the 
western shoulder of the Saarbrucken Ridge ; and, on the far 
horizon, the slopes beyond the river crowned by the dark 
outline of the Kollerthaler Forest. 

Immediately at the foot of the Pfaftenberg, Spicheren, a 
compact and well-built village lies 150 feet below us; the 
tall church tower, and the red roofs of the substantial gran- 
ai’ies peering throxrgh a sci*een of orchards. From the north 
and west the village is well sheltered, for it stands at the 
head of a deep and narrow gully, the southernmost of the 
two transvei’se ravines, sinking sharply from the Forbacher- 
berg to the Saar. Beyond, and parallel to the Pfaffenberg, 
is an open ridge, 400 paces wide. From the brow of 
this ridge the border of the forest, which crown’s the 
northern crest of the plateau from the Rotherberg to 
the Saar, and wdiioh on the 6th of August hid the interior 
of the plateau and the camps of Laveaucoupet’s Division 
from the observation of the Prussians on the Saarbrucken 
Ridge, is 1,000 paces distant ; but between them, like a 
great dry ditch, is the Simbach Ravine, 500 paces broad and 
200 feet in depth, the bottom thickly set with fruit trees. 
Besides the numerous paths and cart tracks which intersect 
the plateau in every direction, there are two excellent roads, 
firm and broad ; one, running east and west, passes through 
Spicheren audits woods, and winds down the heights to Stiring 
Wondcl and Schoneck in the Saarbrucken Forest ; the other, 
already spoken of, leading northward from Spicheren descends 
the 'Rotherberg, and striking across the St. Arnual Valley 
climbs the Saarbrucken Ridge between the Reppertsberg 
and Nussberg. 

West of the Forbacherberg, a long trough-like gully faces 
north, fmuning a wide and deep depression in the Spicheren 
Wood. The spur beyond, 250 yards in breadth, is free from 
timber, and forcing its way amongst the beeches, opens a 
view across the Forhach Valley to the Saarbrucken Forest. 

Such were the principal features of the ground held by 
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Laveaiicoupet’s soldiers, who, if they stood on the western |* 

crest, looked down from an altitude of 300 feet upon the left ! 

wing in the Forbach Valley ; the rugged face of tlie plateau 

effectually preventing intei'-communication and observation, 

and dividing the position into two distinct sections. The 

Rotherberg, jutting like a bastion from the northern face of 

the heights, commanded the length and breadth of the valley 

below, but the faces of the ascent were everywhere , 

so steep and thickly wooded that they could not be swept 

by fire from the ci’est. An extensive view over the whole i 

landscape, obstructed only by the Saai’brucken Ridge, is ; 

obtained from the spur. From the Pfaffenberg and the ] 

Forbacherberg, the Didll-ground Flill, and even the forest 

beyond the river, can be seen ; and from the Forbacherberg ’,1 | 

and its northern underfeatnre the mouth of the Forbach ’1 1 

Valley is efteotively commanded. But, from the interior of II 

the plateau, even from the Spicheren Knoll, the crest of the i 

Rotherberg is nowhere visible. ; 


THE VALLEY. |#i 

The rolling pastures of the re-entrant which lie between 
the Spicheren Heights and the Saarbrucken Forest, ascend I 

gradually toward Forbach. Here the boundaries converge, * ; 

and the town stands at the very apex of the valley. Two '"P I 

miles north, the village of Stiring Wendel and the great | 

spur covered by the Spicheren W ood form a barrier across ' 

the centre. * 

Between them creeps the Metz High-road, lined with I 

lofty poplars ; and on this road, where the valley opens out Uerl 

again, stood four buildings which played an important part , 

in the battle to come. Nearest to Stiring Wendel, and i 

fronting tbe long ravine which drops from the Forbacherberg, | 

is the Baraque Mouton, a substantial homestead, with granary ^ 

and outbuildings. 400 yards north, to the east of the i 

chansee are the two houses which bore the sign of the ? 

Golden Bremm, surrounded by garden walls, eight feet I 

in height, and shadowed by the foliage of the overhanging 
wood. Not many paces further north stood the French 
Toll House. 
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From tlie brow of the rising gromid, nortli-west, 
the Toll House, and looking towards the Drill-ground 
Hill, two parallel undulations, across which the high-road 
passes, meet the eye. The first, and lower of the two, fills 
the foreground from the railway to the Rotherberg, and 
closes the entrance of the Forbach Valley. This is the 
hk)lster Height — 270 feet below' the crest of the Rotherberg, 
— and thereon was the German Custom House. 1,200 paces 
beyond, rise the grassy knolls of the Galgenberg, midway 
between the Saarbrucken Ridge and the Spichereu Heights, 
and 240 feet below the crest of the Rotherberg. 

Across the oenti’e of the Forbach Valle}?^, runs the 
Spioheren-Schoneck Road, skirting the mound on which 
stands the Stu'ing Foundry. 

Stiring Wendel is an industrial village of modern date ; 
the streets straight and regular, the houses compact and 
strongly built. It is protected on the west by the deep 
cutting of the railroad. Beyond this cutting are a few 
houses; and the walls of a large garden form a bastion on 
this side, as does the foundry on the north. 

The foundry, surrounded on two sides, north and east, 
by a railing made of iron uprights nearly six feet high, 
was capable, although the buildings were wooden, of pro- 
tracted defence against riflemen unsupported by artillery. 
The western side was partially uncovered. Here the railway 
runs for 100 yards upon the level, but the foundry sheds stand 
back 50 or 60 yards from the line, and the yard in front was 
fllled with trucks and heaps of slag. At the north-west 
and south-west corners, the ground sinks sharply. At the 
former angle, the railway crosses the Spioheren-Schoneck 
Road by a bridge, which is touched by the railing already 
mentioned ; at the latter it runs through. a cutting 40 feet 
in depth. 

Beyond the raihvay, north-west of the foundry, are a few 
scattered cottages, which go by the name of Old Stirigen ; 
and, farther w^est, close to the encircling forest, crow'ning the 
gentle slope of a long, bare spur, is a group of buildings, 
tell and black, marking the site of a disused coal-pit. 

Ill front of the foimdiy, across a little valley, and 600 
paces distant to the north, is the Stiring Copse, a grove of 
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lofty timber, concealing the village and foundry from the 
Drill-ground Hill. The trees are beeches, of good girth 
and tall ; and, except near the border, there is no young 
growth or brush to hinder the passage of troops in extended 
order between their smooth and massive trunks. 

The Saarbrucken Forest, extending from the banka of tlie 
river to the Kaninchenberg near Forbach, along the entire 
left flank of the jjosition, is of a different character. Cover- 
ing a broad tract of country, roads and clearings are not 
infrequent ; but the trees stand close ; the undergrowtli is 
dense and tangled ; and the task of moving through its dai-k 
recesses, except by the paths, is difficult and tedious. 

North of the Stiring Copse, and below the slopes of the. 

Folster Height, are the farm buildings of Drathzug, command- 
ed at 1,800 paces from the western shoulder of the Drill- 
ground Hill. 

'The ponds along the railroad aiid at the foot of the Folster 
Height are shallow, marshy pools, but the first is so wide 
and treacherous as to form an effective obstacle. | 

Due west of Forbach and the railway, on the left rear of | 

the position, the Kaninchenberg, a long and narrow ridge, 
forms a solid barrier across the (UbozicM of the Saarlouis 
end, but is approached by woods on either flank, (1-1). 

It was reported by a newspaper con’espondent that, when 
the rumour that an attack on the Spicheren Heights was 
imminent spread through the French camps, it was welcomed 
with stern satisfaction by the men. Without doubt, they had 
good cause for confidence. 

The bold projection of the Rotherberg, lifting its red 
crest high above the open valleys and flanking every direct 
approach ; the steep faces of the plateau, and the woods 
which hid the interior both from view and fire ; the 
massive village of Stiring Wendel, perfectly protected from 
bombardment ; the open ground which the enemy must 
traverse in his advance, and the absence of any commanding 
position for his artillery, rendered the position to all 
appearances exceedingly strong. 

But natural difficulties do not of themselves make a good 
position. Ground which presents great obstacles to the 
passage of ordinary wayfarers, or to an army on the march, 
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is often more favourable to the attack than the defence. 
This is especially true of positions of which high hills form a 
part. In 1863, a Confederate army, under General Bragg, 
drove the Northern army of the Tennessee into Chattanooga; 
and taking post on the mountains which overlook the town, 
blockaded the defeated troops for several weeks. On the 
arrival of Grant, the heights on which the flanks of Bragg’s 
line rested were attacked; Look-out Mountain (2,200 feet 
high) on the right was carried. On the left but little ground 
was gained. The Federal general then suddenly changed 
his plan, and hurled his reserve against the right centre of 
the enemy’s position, a ridge from 500 to 800 feet high. 
The rifle-pits at the foot of the slope, althougli covered by 
abattis, were carried at the first rush ; and, with scarcely a 
pause, the troops dashed up the steep hill-side, swept over a 
line of trenches half-way up the ascent, and finally drove 
the Confederates in confusion from their earth-works on the 
crest. 

The occupation of a position in a hilly or rugged country 
is then, a difficult business. As a Southern Staff Officer 
remarked, upon visiting Bragg’s position above Chattanooga, 
“ It may be a pretty view, but it is a d — d bad prospect ; ” 
and if we examine closely into Frossard’s procedure at 
Spicheren, his use or neglect of natural difficulties, his choice 
of ground for his main line, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of his selection, we may learn a practical lesson of 
great value. 

The position of the valley need not detain us long. 

It may be said that here the homesteads, the Spicheren- 
Schoueck Road, the centre of the Stiring Copse, and the 
village of Old Stiringen, including the disused coal pit, was 
the main line, Stiring Wendel forming the second position or 
reduit. The position on the plateau is by far the more 
important, both as presenting greater difficulties to selection, 
and affording most useful tactical suggestions. 

Bearing in mind the peculiar configuration of the heights, 
the densely wooded slopes, the steep and lofty crest, the 
broad space of open ground which divided the belt of forest 
from the commanding ridges north and south of Spicheren 
it is obvious that there was much room for choice. 
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(1) The main line might be thrust forward so as to 
include the lower edge of the Pfaffen and Gifert Woods, and 
the crest of the Rotherberg, or (2) the crest within the 
Pfaffen and Gifert Woods, and the crest of the Rotherberg, 
or (3) might be withdrawn to the ridge north of Spichereii, 
and Forbacherberg, with the Rotherberg as an advanced 
post. 

In his account of the battle, Frossard himself nowhere 
indicates on wliich of the three he decided, and it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful if he came to any decision whatever. There 
are critics, however, who hold that the crest of the plateau 
and the spur were held merely as an advanced post, but, as 
will be seen hereafter, the distribution of the French troops 
during the attack, the conduct of their generals, their 
strenuous efibrts to maintain, and afterwards to retake, the 
Rotheiberg and the woods, and to deny the Prussians a 
footing on the plateau, proves conclusively that the verge’ of 
the heights was the main line. 

Deferring criticism for the moment, we will proceed to 
consider the advantages and disadvantages of this selection. 

The Advantages. 

1. From the Rotherbei'g, the whole of the ground, over 
which the enemy must advance after descending the Saar- 
brucken Ridge, was thoroughly commanded. 

2. The approach to the woods on the right, and the 
entrance to the Forbach Valley on the left, were flanked from 
the spur. 

3. Both flanks were fairly well protected ; the right by 
the Saar, the left by the dense Saarbrucken Forest ; and for 
the latter the foundry and Stiring Wendel Village formed 
a strong reduit, covered as they were from artillery fire 
by the Stiring Copse. 

4. Lateral communications, the Spicheren-Sohoneck 
and Etzling-Forbach I’oads, were good^ Moreover, the 
surface of the plateau — except where the gullies intervened-- 
and the unfenced pastures of the Forbach Valley, presented 
no impediment to the free movement of men and guns. 

5. The St. Arnual Valley, severing the Spicheren Heights 
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and tlie Saarbrucken Eidge, and extending al(3ng the whole 
front, was open and unobstructed, affording no cover to the 
assailant, and iiowhei'e of less breadth than 1,000 paces. 

6. The Folster Height, which, although far below 
the crest of the Spicheren Heights, was the only rising 
ground whence artillery fire could be brought to bear 
upon the centre of the Forbach Valley, was commanded and 
flanked at short range from the Eotherberg. 

7. The ridge north of Spicheren, with a fair field of view 
and fire as far as the borders of the forest, 1,200 paces 
distant, together with the Forbacherbei’g, formed an exceed- 
ingly strong second line of defence — covered on the left by 
the Spicheren Wood, and strengthened by the Simbaoh 
Eavine in front, and by the fact that, if the main line were 
carried, the assailant would be unable to find room, except 
above the Eothei*bQrg, for his artillery. 

8. The extent of front to be covered was not too great 
for the numbers at Frossard’s disposal. From the edge of 
the Pfaffen Wood, the extreme right, to the coal pit on 
the extreme left, is 4,700 yards in a straight line. Taking 
the strength of the find Corps at 27,000, this gives 5| men to 
the yard ; according to our own drill-book, 6 men to the 
yard is sufiicient. 


The Disadvantages. 

1. The position was a broken one, half on the heights, 
half in the valley ; and the centre was ill-defined. 

2. Artillery positions were few. Only from the Eother- 
berg could artillery play on the St. Arnual Valley, and it is 
faced by the long Saarbrucken Eidge at a distance of 2,000 
yards. But there is also room for the deployment of two 
batteries on the spiu of the Forbacherberg, commanding 
the Folstor Height, and there was no obstacle to the deploy- 
ment of a long line of batteries in the Forbach Valley. 

3. The steep and thickly wooded faces of the plateau, 
and the unbroken area of forest enclosing the right front and 
flank, were distinct sources of weakness. The slopes were 
not under fire from the crest ; and the lower edge of the 
timber, from the Eotherberg to the Saar, is 3,500 yards in 
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length, an extent of woodland that would have required 
many hours of skilled labour to entangle. The whole border, 
moreover, is within 2,000 paces of the Saarbrucken Heights ; 
and, therefore, if occupied, would have been exposed to a 
bombardment to which no reply would have been possible. 
The obstacles to supervision and manoeuvring in the 
great breadth of wood, which covered the right front, were 
insurmountable. On the steep hill-sides, if the lower edge 
were held, were no suitable positions for supports or 
reserves] and it may be pointed out that the Duke of 
Wurtemberg has stated that an energetic defence of the 
the border of the wood could not have been ensured, for 
the difficulties of retreat Tip the almost perpendicular ascent 
would have had a bad effect on the mon'al of the defenders. 

4. The main line of retreat, the road and railway For- 
bach-St. Avoid, was in rear of the flank, and not of the 
centre ] and the secondary line, the Spicheren-Saarguemund 
Road, struck off at an obtuse angle to the front. 

5. The position was somewhat unfavourable for counter- 
attack. The Saarbrucken Ridge offered a secure asylum to the 
enemy if repulsed ; and artillery could only be brought to bear 
against him from the Polster Height and the Rotherberg. 
Nevertheless, as the action of the 2nd August had proved, 
the ridge might have been turned from the St. Arnual Forest ; 
and, moreover, the enemy would have been compelled to fight 
with a river at his back. 

6. The view from the heights was blocked by the Saar- 
brucken Ridge. The road leading from the Kollerthaler 
Forest, but not those from the east, nor the viaduct across 
the Saar, can be seen from the plateau. 

The ground then, although some of its characteristics 
undoubtedly favoured the defence, by no means fulfilled all 
the requirements of a formidable position. But Frossard had 
little choice ; and, as is often the case in war, was called 
upon to show his skill in the occupation of the line rather 
than in its selection. 

We have now to consider whether the selection of the 
crest of the plateau, the Stiring-Schoneck Road, and the 
centre of the Stiring Copse, as the main-line, was Judicious 
or otherwise. 

L 
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It lias been laid down by Colonel Schaw, and it is a 
common-sense maxim, that where the slopes of a hill are 
eommanded by fire from the crest, the crest is the most 
advantageous line, for the whole space over which the 
assailant must advance is swept by fire, and the fire is likely 
to be particularly efficacious during the last part of his 
movement, the ascent of the hill-side. But in the case ive 
are considering, not only did the steepness of slopes every- 
where preclude their being so commanded, but the existence 
of dense woods covering the hill-side, encroaching on the 
valley below, and hiding the crest above, made the selection 
of a position doubly difficult. 

The French commanders chose to renounce the lower 
border of the woods and to station their men iipon the crest, 
trusting perhaps to the flanking fire from the Rotherberg 
to prevent the Germans gaining easy access to the woods. 
As the sequel will show, in this they were unsuccessful. 

Nor was the position on the crest a strong one. In wood- 
fighting, 'when once the assailant has entered the covert, 
he is on equal terms with the defender, and the larger 
battalions Avill, cmteris paribus, prove victorious. The 
chief reliance of the occupant of a defensive position is on 
the difficulties of approach thereto. These neutralize the 
numbers of the assailant. But, by relinquishing the lower 
border, which commanded the broad and open valley, and 
deciding to meet the attack in the middle of the wood, 
the French lost all power of making the approach of the 
Germans a costly operation. The flanking fire from the 
Rotherberg could be easily kept in check by the German artil- 
lery ; and the steepness of the slopes which led to the crest 
within the Gifert Wood, unswept as they were by fire, and 
concealed by timber, were a positive advantage to the 
assailants, permitting them to approach close to the main 
position with but trifling loss. 

Again, as we have seen, Frossard might have made the 
Spicheren Ridge and the Forbacherberg his main line, 
maintaining the Rotherberg and the crest within the Gifert 
as an advanced post; a post which might have made the 
advance of the Germans across the valley a costly operation, 
have delayed their attack on the main position, and 
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exhausted the fighting powers of their men. When the post 
had fallen, or was abandoned before pressure of numbers, 
the assailants would have found themselves, as they lined the 
southern border of the Gifert Wood, with a broad open space 
and wide ravine, 200 feet in depth, between them and the 
enemy’s main line, and without the means to assemble, or the 
room to deploy a strong force of artillery. 

It is evident that Fi'ossard’s selection was the worst of 
the three 3 but which was the better of the other two, 
whether to hold the lower border of the woods as the main 
line, or to carry the main-line back to the Spicheren Ridge 
and the Forbacherberg, it is not so easy to decide. The 
lower edge of the woods was exposed, as has been said, to 
bombardment from the Saarbruclcen Ridge 3 it was of great 
extent 3 there was no convenient cover on the steep hill-side 
for the supports 3 and the difficulties of retreat might, 
perhaps, as the Duke of Wiirtemburg has written, have had 
a bad effect on the moral of the defenders. Still, it was 
unnecessary to hold the border at every point 3 a few 
battalions, stationed at intervals, would have rendered the 
approach across the valley almost impossible by a frontal 
and cross-fire 3 and the bulk of the troops might have been 
detained behind the crest above until the advance of enemy’s 
infantry masked the fii*e of his gims. As to the idea of the 
morale of the troops being affected by their position, this is 
more or less illusory. The slopes were so thickly timbered 
that the defenders, as they retreated, would have been well 
covered, nor could the fire of pursuers’ aihilleiy have follow- 
ed them. In fact, retreat from the crest within the woods 
across the more open ground to the Spicheren Ridge, would 
be more likely to prove disastrous. Moreover, the position 
of the St. Arnual Parish Wood was favourable for a counter- 
attack on the Saarbrucken Ridge. 

Had the main-line been withdrawn to the Spicheren Ridge 
and the Forbacherberg, the assailant, on gaining the Gifert 
and Pfaffen Woods, might have maintained them with a 
small force and have worked round the right flank of the 
main-line through the St. Arnual Wood, and by the Simbach 
Ravine. But he would have found it impracticable to bring 
up more than a few guns to the heights, and the front of his 
attack must have been greatly extended, thus giving an 
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opening for a counterstroke. A position 1,200 paces in rear 
of a wood which guns cannot traverse, and which covers the 
whole front, is an exceedingly strong defensive line. It is 
probable then, that this would have been the best main-line 
of the three ; that which Frossard adopted being decidedly 
the worst, 

In the other case, the right might have rested on the edge 
of the clearing between the Gifert and Pfalfen Woods, both 
borders of the clearing have been entangled, and a strong 
reserve retained on the crest to the right rear, in order to 
occupy the St. Arnual Wood in case of a flank attack, or to 
deliver a counterstroke against the Winterberg. 

On the low ground, the selection of a main-line was an 
easier task ; but here again we find the same disinclination 
to push forwaixl. The northern outskirt of the Stiring Copse 
should have been occupied. Some 20 or 30 feet below the 
crest of the Folster Height, and divided from that undulation 
by a apace of less than 300 yards, the field of view and fire was 
limited; but there was much advantage to be gained from 
such a forward disposition of the line of battle, and this will 
be clearly seen on a comprehensive survey of the position. 
The Rotherberg was salient to the French line ; and, at the 
same time, it was something more than an advanced post. 
It was the key of the position. Once captured and strongly 
occupied, the main-line was broken ; the enemy could cross the 
St. Arnual Valley in security, and mass his troops at his 
leisure at the foot of the heights. Had the position been 
carefully examined with a view to the adequate co-oj)eration 
of artillery and infantry for the defence of the main-line 
along the crest of the plateau, and also to bringing the two 
wings into adjustment, it would have been discovered, the 
left wing being more retired than the right and the Stiring 
Copse left open to the hostile infantry, that the enemy’s 
guns would be free to concentrate their efforts on the 
Rotherberg ; the French batteries, owing to the lack of 
artillery positions on the plateau, and the impossibility of 
deploying in the Forhach Valley whilst the enemy’s rifle- 
men occupied the Stiring Copse, being unable to 
oppose the enemy’s guns, and thus support their own 
infantry upon the spur. Even had the lower edges of the 
Gifert Wood been occupied, the hostile guns, deploying on 
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the Galgenberg and western knoll of the Folster Height, 
would be able, as they actually did, to pour a heavy oblique 
fire on the defenders of the Rotherberg, and to open the way 
to its capture by their infantry. Salients in any line are 
weak unless they are well secured by flanking fire. The 
Rotherberg, was irot so secured, and this neglect led to its 
ultimate loss. 

Nor was any device attempted on either wing to 
strengthen the main line where it passed withiu the woods, 
or to obstruct the passage of the enemy. Not an axe was 
laid to the trees, though the timber both of the woods upon 
the plateaii, and of the Stiring- Copse, was suitable for abattis 
and entanglement. It may be that in the general dearth 
of materiel, felling implements were not forthcoming ; but 
had the French taken to heart the lessons of the Secession 
War, or had they possessed the skill of the American 
volunteers in improvising breastworks, Frossard’s position 
would have assuredly been greatly strengthened. 

Had it been decided to hold the northern edge of Stiring ‘ 

Copse, the occupation of the Folster Height would have | 

greatly strengthened the line of battle. It is commanded | 

at 2,000 yards range from the Saarbrucken Ridge, but there 
is sufficient cover to be found behind it ; and earthworks 
might have been rapidly constructed on the crest. There is 
a broad field of fire to the front ; and the suppox'ts of the 
troops posted in the trenches would have found shelter in the 
rear, and it is protected on the left by the copse and pond. 

The batteries would then have been able to deploy in 
the valley. 

The best excuse for Frossard’s desire to refuse his left 
was his apprehension of an attack on Forbach from the 
Saarbrucken Forest ; and the true explanation of his choice 
of a position on the heights, of his neglect to entangle the 
woods, and of his carelessness as to the adjustment of his 
wings, lies in the fact that, notwithstanding his knowledge 
that the enemy was approaching in great force, notwithstand- 
ing Le Boeuf’s warning, he Avas completely sui-prised by 
Von Kamecke’s appearance, and had to frame his plan of 
battle on the spur of the moment. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE FRENCH TROOPS. 

On the night of the oth, 5 companies of the 77th line 
formed the outposts on the left and centre : one company in the 
Forbach Valley, three in the copse and Saarbrucken Forest, 
one near the Rotherberg. The regiment, with the 3rd 
Chasseurs, encamped between the copse and the foundry; 
the 76th behind Stiring Wendel. 

Soon after day-break the cavalry of the various divisions 
was despatched to reconnoitre. A squadron of the 12th 
Dragoons -was ordered by Verge up the Metz High road ; a 
second, at 9 o’clock, together with 10 companies of the 65th 
Regiment, through the Saarbrucken Forest on the road to 
Volklingen and Saarlonis ; the remainder towards Saargue- 
mund. The 5th Chasseurs, attached to Bataille’s division, 
proceeded towards Grossbliederstroff ; whilst Laveaucoupet 
watched the Simbach Ravine with two squadrons of the 
7th Dragoons. The rest of the cavalry, the 4th Chasseurs 
and half of the 7th Dragoons, remained in bivouac at 
Forbach. 

How the picquets were disposed on the heights is not 
knowm, but before 8 o’clock the Rotherberg Avas occupied ; 
and under cover of a strong party of the 10th Chasseurs, 
posted at the foot of the liill, a company of sappers con- 
structed a horse-shoe shelter-trench round the crest. Before 
the end of July, guupits had been thrown up near the corner 
of the wood in rear. 

Shortly before 12 o’clock, two companies of the 10th 
Chasseurs (260 rifles), took post in the trench, supported by 
two guns, 100 paces in rear. A third company formed a 
second line and an escort for the artillery, the remainder, 
still further hack, the battalion i*eserve. 250 paces in rear 
of the left of the adAmnced section, was placed a second 
section of the 8th Light Battery. 

The 40th Regiment of Micheler’s Brigade was in imme- 
diate support of the Chasseurs, stationed behind the timber, 
with a battalion in the clearing hetAveen the Gifert and the 
Pfaffen Vmods. 

The 24th was hold back for the present on the ridge north 
of Spicheren, Avhere the brigade had hiAmuacked. 
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At 11.30 a.m., when the Prussian infantry first appeared 
upon the Saarbrncken Eidge, the 7th Light Battery was 
sent forward from its camp by Spicheren. 

Two sections, to which was joined a section of the 8th 
Battery, were halted 200 yards north of the village, and a 
little east of the Sihcheren Knoll, facing the clearing between 
the Gifert and the Pfiiffen Woods. The remaining section of 
the 7th Battery proceeded to the Rotherberg, and took post 
on the right of the rear section of the 8th Battery, making 
6 guns in all upon the spur. 

Doen’s Brigade, the 2nd and 63rd Regiments of the Line, 
stood, at 11.30, on the Pfaffenberg; but before 12 o’clock 
two companies of II/2 were dispatched to support the two 
squadrons of the 7th Dragoons in the Simbach Ravine, and 
it seems that a force of cavah’y was stationed on the river 
road below. 

In the Forbach Valley, 1/76 occupied the French Toll House, 
the Golden Bremm, and Baraque Moutou. The 77th 
Regiment had picquets in the Saarbrncken Forest ; 4 guns 
were placed in epaulments, east of Stiring Wendel, 1,000 
yards in front of the Iron Foundry ; and the 3rd Chasseurs 
had entered the Stiring Copse, but the troops of Jolivet’s 
Brigade were for the most part still in camp when the 
Prussian infantry ascended the Saarbrncken Ridge. 

Valaze’s Brigade watched the deboucM of the Volklingen 
and Saarlouis Road, strongly posted on the Kaninchen- 
berg and in Forbach Town. 

Bataille’s Division -was in reseiwe at Oetingen, 3 miles in 
rear of Spicheren ; of the Reserve Artillery 4 (9pr.) batteries 
were in Forbach, 2 (16pr.) near Morsbach. 

Defensive Works. 

The front was strengthened by the following field-works ; 
The horse-shoe shelter trench encircling the crest of the 
Rotherbei’g • cover for the supports ; and slight epaulments 
for artillery in rear. A line of shelter-trench along the 
Spioheren-S tiring road (constructed betw^een 10 and 12 
o’clock), and gun-pits for four pieces, 1000 yards north- 
east of the foundry. A shelter-trench, 1,100 yards in 
length, upon the Kaninchenberg, 



These works were thrown up previous to the Prussian 
attack ; hut, during the course of the engagement, it 
appears that others were constructed both on the Forbach- 
erberg and Spicheren Knoll. The foundry and some of the 
neighbouring buildings in Stiring Wendel were loop-hooled. 

Had the various roads leading to Volklingen and Saarlouis 
been properly reconnoitred, there would have been no 
necessity to retain the wdiole of Valaze’s Brigade in Forbach. 
The reserve division was close by at Oetingen ; and two 
battalions and a battery, thus supported, would have beerx 
sufficient to hold the Kanmchenberg ; the remainder being 
brought forward to support the left wing in the Foybach 
Valley. 

With this exception, little fault can be found with the 
dispositions of the French Commander and his divisional 
generals, expecting, as they did, to be attacked by a superior 
force ; but, as before asserted, it was a gross and unpardon- 
able neglect on the part of Frossard and his Cavalry 
Brigadier not to have taken steps to have the roads heyond 
the Saar constantly patrolled during the previous day, and 
also on the morning of the 6th, and thus obtain information 
of the enemy’s strength and ivhereabouts. 

This omission, more than all else, decided the battle 
against the French. So simiile were the circumstances that 
it seems impossible that any soldier of standing, or even any 
man of ordinary common sense, should have neglected such 
precautionary measure. But it is by omissions of this 
kind, by disregard of the primary and most familiar rules of 
war, that battles are' lost and great disasters brought about ; 
and hence the great strength of an army so thoroughly in- 
structed as was the German. The judgment of the 
generals might err, but officers and men were so perfectly 
acquainted -with their duty, that the traditional precautions 
which ensure the security of the troops from surprise, 
whetlmr on the march, in the bivouac, in position, or during 
the attack, were very seldom overlooked. It is doubtless 
true, that a blind and absolute respect of rule is a frequent 
cause of military misadventure ; but, nevertheless, there are 
certain elementary principles which cannot be neglected 
with impunity. Very necessary is it, therefore, that every 
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officer who has command of a body of troops in the field, 
however small, should be so thoroughly imbued with, a 
knowledge of those principles as to apply them, as it wei’e, 
instinct! Amly. This knowledge the German officers possessed ; 
it was acquired, in the first jjlace, in the class-room ; and, by 
constant practice in field manoeuvres, the application of it 
had become a second nature. Throughout the war, there- 
fore, we find that far fewer mistakes were committed by the 
Germans than the B'’rench ; and in war, where the combatants 
are fairly equally matched, he wdns who makes the least 
mistakes. These principles, moreover, are few and simple ; 
and it 'would appear that any man of courage and common 
sense, without any ]3revious training, would naturally apply 
them in battle. But, if there is one lesson more than 
another Avhich history and experience impress upon us, it is 
that in war, common sense is a quality by no means to he 
relied on. Even the greatest generals, at -the heigl.it of their 
fame, have committed errors so glaring as to excite the 
wonder of the youngest st-udent ; and it is absolutely certain 
that the knowledge Aidiich has solidified into instinct is more 
to be depended on when the lives of men, the honour of one’s 
country, and personal repratation are at stake, than mere 
natural capacity. 


ADVANCE OP THE 27th BRIGADE. 

Shortly before 12 o’clock, General Von Francois, com- 
manding 27th Brigade, received orders from Von Kamecke 
to drive the enemy’s artillery from the Rotherherg. This, in 
all probability, Avas only preparatory to driAung back the 
apparently AA^eak force of French infantry from the heights 
Avhich overlooked the Saarbrucken Ridge. 

The 27th Brigade Avas at that moment disposed as 
folloAVS : — 

39tli Fusiliers, I and F/74, upon the Drill-ground Hill 
and Eeppertsberg. 

11/74, South of Drathzug Farm, Avith a section in the 
Stiring Copse. 

1/7 Avas already in action on the southern slopes of the 
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Drill-ground Hill. The three remaining batteries I, II, 2/7 
and the 28th Brigade were at Rachspfuhi — the rear of the 
column still involved in the Kollerthaler Forest — and nearly 
3 miles distant from the ridge (16). The batteries were 
immediately summoned to the front ; and Von Woyna was 
directed to march the whole of the 28th Brigade across the 
viaduct, to attack the enemy’s right flank, and to threaten 
his communications with Forbach. 

Von Francois, sharing, in all likelihood, the conviction 
of his superior, that the Spicheren Heights and Forbach 
Valley held a force but little stronger than his own brigade, 
and relying on the speedy support of Von Woyna’s troops, 
determined to move against the Rotherberg on both flanks 
simultaneously. 11/74, already at the Drathzug Farm, was 
to secure the right flank. HI/39 was to attack the Spur 
from the west. I and 11/39 were to advance against the 
enemy’s right wing through the St. Arnual Wood. I and 
F/74 were to remain in reserve upon the Reppertsberg, and 
the 9th Company, 39th, was ordered up from Neudorf. 

Now, from the Stiring Copse to the St. Arnual Forest is 
little short of 4,000 yards, a very great extent of front to be 
assaulted by 6 battalions and 4 batteries, the force at Von 
Fraircois’ disposal. The operation was to be supported, it is 
true by another brigade ; but that brigade was still at some 
distance ; it had been ordered to approach the field by the 
narrow defile of the viaduct ; and the ground beyond 
presented great impediments to rapid movement and deploy- 
ment. The French position, as we know, had been by no 
means thoroughly reconnoitred, and it was possible that the 
rough estimate of 7,000 defenders, reported by the cavalry 
scouts, was very much below the total. 

Nor did the situation demand an immediate advance. 
That Von Kamecke should have allowed his leading brigade 
to assault a position which had not been thoroughly re- 
connoitred, in so weak a formation as that adopted by Von 
Francois, has been stigmatized as foolhardy ; and the risk 
he ran in engaging along an extended front, without waiting 
for his supports to close up, or preparing the attack by 
overwhelming the French guns upon the Rotherberg, can 
scarcely bo justified. 
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As for Von Francois, his numbers were inferior to those 
of the French, as reported by the patrols ; and for an inferior 
force to attack a superior simultaneously on both flanks ivS a 
breach of tactical principles which can only be committed 
with impunity against an enemy weak in moral, armament, 
or discipline. Suj)ports were certainly coming up, but they 
Avere still distant ; and there was every chance, even did the 
French force consist only of 7,000 men, and was but a rear- 
guard, that one or other of his columns of attack Avould be 
crushed before assistance arrived. 

Had a little more time been allowed, a more effective 
formation might have been adopted — the left attack have 
been committed to the 27 th, the right to the 28th Brigade ; 
and the evil of the troops under one command being dis- 
persed over a front too extensive to be supervised by a 
single leader, have been avoided. 

When instant action is necessary, the first line of attack 
must, as a rule, be entrusted to a single unit ; but where 
there is time for preparation, the formation of the troops 
should he carefully considered. It is almost an iixipossibility 
to correct errors once a battle has been joined ; and it is of the 
utmost importance that no single battalion, brigade, or 
division, should be asked to act upon too large a front. In 
such a case, as Avitli the 27th Brigade at Spicheren, if a 
stout resistance be met with, the reserves will rapidly be 
drawn into the gaps of the long fighting line, and no force 
will be left in hand to resist counter-attack, to press the 
assault, or to cover a retreat. Success in battle turns, as a 
rule, upon the skilful employment of reserves. No com- 
mander, therefore, who has a definite task set to him, a 
particular point of the defence to carry, should be deprived 
of the use of his reserves at the critical moment, by having 
been compelled, at the outset, to occupy an abnormal front. 

Although determined to lose no time. Von Kamecke did 
not neglect to support Von Francois with the portion of his 
force that was immediately available ; nor did he leave the 
task of clearing the Rotherherg to the infantry alone {16a.) 
On the stroke of noon, the three batteries of the main-body 
deployed upon the southern slopes of Reppertsberg and in 

conjunction with y which, in order to bring an oblique 
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fire to bear upon the hostile guns, now crossed the Ehrenthal 
and took post upon the Drathzug Knoll, concentrated their 
efforts on the spur. Covered by the fire of these twenty- 
four pieces, the infantry marched off on either flank. It 
may be noticed that no escort was told off to the artillery. 


RIGHT ATTACK.— 12 noon to 2.30 p.m. 

11/74 had occupied the Drathzug Farm with a com- 
pany ; two others were posted on either side the railroad, one 
was held in reserve, and the marksmen’s section of the 6th 
Company had been despatched to search the north east 
corner of the Stiriug Copse. 

The three companies of III/39, descending the Drill- 
ground Hill, and crossing the Folster Height in line of com- 
pany columns, at deploying intervals, were assailed by hostile 
shells. Tire attention of the French infantry and artillery 
upon the Rotherberg' appears to have diverted from this 
battalion, passing beneath the spur at short range, by the 
fire of the Prussian guns, or by the movements of the other 
attacking column ; but tlie four guns in the Forbacli Valley 
now first revealed their presence, and Chassepots from the 
neighboiu’hood of the Toll House and the Golden Bremrn, 
where the First Battalion of the French 76th was posted, 
opened fire at a range of 1,400 3’ards. Few casualties 
occurred in the Piuissian ranks ; but, in consequence of 
this fire, the 39th, instead of wheeling towards the 
Rotherberg, entered the Stiriug Copse, moved forward 
on the left of the section of 6/74, and became at once 
engaged with the advancing skirmishers of the 3rd 
Chasseurs. At the same time, the marksman’s section of 
the 12th Company, detached in oi-der to cover the left flank, 
took up a position behind an undulation 1,000 paces from 
the Geruian Custom House, bringing a brisk fire to bear 
upon the enemy’s artillery and infantry’’ in the neighbourhood 
of the homesteads. 

Through the widely scattered trunks of the lofty beeches, 
the Fusiliers pressed rapidly forward to the middle of the 
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copse, the French riflemen giving way before them. At 
this point, however, the wood grows thicker; the enemy 
appeared in force, and the Fusiliers were soon hard put to it 
to ixold their own. Support was not forthcoming, for 11/74 
had meanwhile crossed the railroad under a heavy fire from 
the foundry and Old Stiringen ; and, with the 7th Company 
in advance, was moving forward through the Saarbrucken 
Forest, in the hope of outflanking the French left. 

Eeaching the northern limit of the clearing below the 
coal-pit, at 1.30 p.m., the 7th Company 74th broke into, 
a line of skirmishers along the border of the wood ; two 
sections of the 6th being brought up to prolong the line to 
the right ; whilst the 5th and 8th, in line of company 
columns at deploying intervals, formed the reserve in rear. 
The Coal-pit Eidge was occupied by three companies of the 
77th of the French Line ; these were speedily reinforced by 
another half-battalion, and the Prussians, although protected 
by the timber, suflered heavily from the Chassepot fii’e 
at a range of 700 yards. Nor was the position long main- 
tained. The front of the whole right attack was far too weak. 
The French, so soon as it became evident that the opera- 
tion was something more than a reconnaissance in 
force, grxtlually developed their strength. The mitrailleuse 
and the second field battery (6/5 and 7/17) of Yerge’s 
Division came into action near the Golden Bremm, on 
the right and left of the 5th Battery, which was now 
complete. The Second and Third Battalions of the 
7 6th of the Line deployed 800 paces north-east of Stiring 
Wendel. 1/77 was posted on the left of the railway, and 
furnished half a battalion for the defence of the Old Stiringen 
and the coal pits. II and III/77 held the village and formed 
the reserves. Within the copse the Chasseitrs pressed hard 
upon the 39th, and a message was therefore sent to the 
brigadier for reinforcements. The commander of 11/74, en- 
gaged himself with a powerful force, but attentive to the 
course of the action on his left, had become aware of the 
distress of the Fusiliers. Their line, it was apparent, was 
gradxially receding (17). Should the French become masters 
of the copse, his own danger would be great; the 8th 
■Company, therefore, was sent back to the railway crossing, 
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south-west of Drathzug. The marksman’s section deployed, 
across the line, and checking detachments of French rifle- 
men who were attempting to press forward along the 
permanent way, effectually secured the flank of the 39th ; 
and by reserving its fire until the enemy approached within 
100 paces, drove back a column that was advancing by the 
side of the pond. 

The remainder of the battalion, without molestation, fol- 
lowed through the forest at short intervals. A position was 
taken up near Drathzug ; and, at the same time, the much 
needed support came xip from the rear to the 39 th. 

3/74, it appears, had already, before the remainder of the 

battalion left the .Deppertsberg, marched in rear of ^ 

by way of the German Mill, with instmctions to approach 
unobserved the left flank of the enemy’s artillery upon the 
Rotherberg. 

1 & 2/74, led by General Von Francois himself, pro- 
ceeded towards the Stiring Copse across the Folster Height. 
Here they were met by 3/74, which, as it crossed the railway 
near Drathzug Farm, had lost many men from the fire of 
Verge’s battery of mitrailleuses, posted parallel to the Metz 
High-road, between the Toll House and the Golden Bremm. 

A portion of this company joined the brigadier ; but the 
remainder, the larger portion, intent on carrying out the 
original order, moved eastward towards the Rotherberg, and 
halted under cover of an undulation, some hundred paces 
in rear of the marksmen of 12/39. The hostile fire from 
the slopes above the Golden Bremm prevented a further 
advance. 

After advancing from the Folster Height into the Stiring 
Copse for about 300 paces, the 2nd Company (74th), joined 
the hard-pressed right flank of the 39th; whilst the 1st 
Company, further to the left, lent its support to the detach- 
ments as they fell back and again led them forward. 

Von Francois, giving the conduct of this attack to 
Colonel Von Pannwitz, commanding 74th Regiment, rode 
back to his reserves. 

As the Prussian infantry advanced through the copse, the 
French guns (two field batteries and one of mitrailleuses) 
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retired from their position near the Golden Bremm to 
the Spichereu-Stiring Road. 

By 2.30 p.m., the battle on the right was restored ; the 

centre of the copse was regained ; and 11/74, once more 
crossing the railway, resumed its attack against the Coal-pit 
Ridge. The marksmen of the 6th Company had now rejoined 
their comrades. 

The nine Prussian companies, more than 2,000 strono’ 
engaged on this flank of the action, were now deployed 
along a front of 1,400 yards, an extension which permitted of 
no reserve and no manoeuvu-ing. Against them were arrayed 
six battalions (3,750 men), the 3rd Chasseurs, the 7*7 th 
Regiment, and 2 battalions of the 76th, supported by the 
three divisional batteries, which, from their position on the 
road, swept the whole of the open space between Stirino- 
Wendel and the woods. ® 


THE LEFT ATTACK.— 12 noon to 2.30 p.m. 

In order to avoid the ground effectively commanded from 
the Rotherberg, I and III/39 made a long detour, marching 
along the crest of the Saarbrucken Ridge as far as the 
Winterberg, and descending to the level by the gully which 
falls to the St. Arnual Pond. During this movement the 
Germans had their first experience of long range fire. The 
column as it wound along the open heights offered a broad 
target ; a hot fire arose from the Rotherberg, occupied by 
the 10th Chasseux’s, and, at a distance exceeding 2000 
yards, several men fell. 

Leaving the gully, the battalion wheeled to the rio'ht, 
and passing round the pond, followed a track leading 
towards the saddle between the Gifert and Pfaffen Woods, 
distinctly recognisable from the thinness of the trees. The 
formation adopted for the ascent of the wooded heights 
was as follows : — 

A 1 

4 1 

7 _6 

5 


1 


1st Battalion 
2nd Battalion 


In company 
column at 
deploying 
intervals. 
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The track passed through a hollow, but both shot and 
shell, we are told, fell from the Rotherberg amongst the 
Fusiliers before they reached the foot of the heights, and, 
coYeved by the salient angle of the Gifert Wood, gained 
shelter and concealment. Doffing their knapsacks before 
they entered the timber, the ascent was made without 
obstruction. The lower border was unoccupied ; and on the 
leafy slopes above them nothing stirred. But to advance 
directly up the cliff was almost an impossibility. The 
leading companies bore off to the right ; in the dense 
thickets the ranks broke up into grorxps ; connection between 
the successive lines was lost; the 1st and 4th Companies 
inclined too much to the left ; whilst the 2nd Battalion, 
skirting the edge of the wood and assailed by musketry 
from the Rothei’berg, commenced the ascent at a point 
further to the light, and nearer, therefore, to the spur. 

Shortly after 1 o’clock the leading companies, 2 and 3, 
reached the crest ; and here the Fusiliers again came imder 
fire; for along an undulation within the Gifert Wood we re 
posted the skirmishers of the 40th Regiment of the French 
Line. These, however, after a brief engagement, withdrew 
from the covert, and joined the main-body of their battalion, 
occupying a hollow road and some shallow ditches, a few 
hundred paces from the border of the wood. From this 
favoui'able position a heavy fire was poured upon the 2nd 
and 3rd Companies of the 39th as they lined the southern 
outskirts of the timber, and their further advance was 
stayed. 

The companies of the second line came gradually into 
action in the thinner wood to the left ; and the 4th Company, 
on the extreme flank, moved forward across the clearing 
between the woods in order to turn the enemy’s right. But 
a company of the 40th had been posted in the thin wood on 
the saddle before the action began; and a support of two 
companies occupied a ditch within the clearing. The 
Prussians advanced to the attack with the bayonet, but the 
advanced company of the French retiring, to the corner of 
the Pfaffen Wood, repulsed the attempt with musketry. A 
second attempt to turn the enemy’s flanks, by pushing 
through the wood still further to the left, met with no 
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1)etter success. French skirmishers appeared on every hand ; 
contact with the battalion Avas lost, and the company again 
withdrew, without, hoAvever, di'awing the enemy in pursuit. 

Whilst the 1st Battalion Avas thus engaged, tAA-^o companies 
of the 2nd came up upon the right. The 6th, Avhich had 
suffered heavily from flanking fire as it attempted to enter 
the wood, AA'as retained at the foot of the slopes, and, under 
cover of a SAvell of ground, engaged the enemy's riflemen on 
the Rotherberg at a range of 500 paces. 

On the arrival of this reinforcement, the Prussians 
endeaAmured to advance from the shelter of the Avood ; but 
the French AA’^ere supported by the fire of the six guns beloAv 
the Spichei’en Knoll, and the attack Avas quickly beaten back. 
And, in truth, it should never have been made. From the 
border of the Gifert Wood the whole interior of the plateau 
Avas plainly visible. The battery below the knoll Avas 
little more than 1,300 yards distant; a column of three 
battalions Avas advancing across the raAune to the right front, 
for Laveaucoupet, as the attack' developed, had ordered up 
the 24th to support the 40th. Doavu the green slopes of the 
Pfaffenberg, the l:)ack-ground of the picture, Doen’s Brigade 
of six battalions Avas also moving forward ; and it must have 
been evident to the Prussian leaders that, unless strong 
reinforcements speedily arrived, to hold the ground already 
won Avould be Avell-nigh impossible. 

But at this critical moment (2.30 p.m.), the commander 
of the 14th Division could do nothing to extricate his troops 
from tlie trap into Avhich he had so recklessly thrust them. 
The three squadrons of cavalry Avithin the Ehrenthal had now 
increased to seven, but not a single company of infantry 
remained at his disposal. He could stir no hand to help 
the 39th ; and in Avhat manner his reserve had slipped from 
his hands must be next recounted. 

The three batteries of the main-body, , deployed 

at first upon the Reppertsberg, had failed from that situation 
to crush the fire of the French guns upon the Rotherberg. 
Before 1 o’clock, therefore, Von Kamecke had ordered them ■ 
to change position to the Winterberg; and very shortly 
afterwards the foremost section of the hostile battery upon 
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the spur, exposed to the oblique fire of the battery on the 
Driithzug Knoll, was compelled to withdraw. Besides the 
lieutenant in command, several men and horses were 
wounded, and the two waggons were disabled. Betiring to 
the saddle, it again came into action on the left of the 
remaining section. About this time, the six guns upon the 
spur were reinforced by the divisional mitrailleuse battery, 
which, taking post to the left rear, engaged the Prussian 
guns upon the Bratimig Knoll at a range of 1,850 yards. 

It would appear that the rearward movement of the two 
French guns on the Rotherberg, together with the withdrawal 
of the batteries in the Foi'bach Valley and the unobstructed 
passage of 1 and 11/39 up the slopes of the Gifert Wood, had 
increased Von Kamecke’s conviction that the French were in 
small force. He believed, it appears, that one resolute effort 
only was required to master the plateau, for, shortly after 1 
o’clock, he ordered the two battalions of the 74th, his sole 
reserve, to assault the Rotherberg in front (18). 

To support this movement, the three batteries of the main 
body wore brought from the Winterberg to the Galgenberg ; 
and, although within long range (1,300 yards) of the 
enemy’s musketry, and 200 feet below the horse-shoe trench, 
concentrated their fire upon the defenders of the spur. 
This attack, being distinct from, but linking together those 
in progress on either wing, may be termed : 


THE CENTRAL ATTACK. 1.10 p.m.— 2.30 p.m. 

The Fusilier battalion of the 74th, accompanied by General 
Von Francois and the colonel of the regiment, headed the 
advance from the Reppertsberg, formed in line of company 
columns at 80 paces interval, with the whole of its marks- 
man’s sections extended 150-200 paces to the front, ills the 
First Battalion, following at short distance to the right 
rear, approached the Galgenberg, the brigadier received an 
appeal for help from the Stiring Copse, and led, as we have 
seen, the 1st and 2nd Companies in that direction. 

It has already been recorded that the 3rd Company had 
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before this been directed to tlie vsame quarter of the field. 
Idle 4th Comjiany alone followed the Fusiliers. 

As they crossed the open space between the opposing 
heights, these five companies suffered severely; for, dis- 
regarding the shells of the four hostile batteries, the 
garrison of the Rotherberg, riflemen and artillery, con- 
centrated their fire on the advancing infantry. 

More than fifteen hundred paces of absolutely open 
ground intervened between the Ehrenthal and the Spicheren 
Heights, nor was shelter to be obtained until the foot of the 
Rotherberg was readied. But despite the heavy fire which 
assailed them and the rapid thinning of their ranks, without 
breaking their formation or attempting to reply with the 
needle gun, the Fusiliers traversed this deadly zone at a 
steady pace. As they neared the heights, their losses 
became less frequent ; and ivlien they gained the shelter of 
the bank which runs round the foot of the Rotherberg, tlie 
hostile bullets passed harmlessly overhead. Here, his fom 
companies hidden by the steepness of the slope from the 
trenches on the crest, and firing only when some adventurous 
Frenchman ventured on the face of the cliff, Von Francois 
awaited the development of the flank attack of the 39tli 
within the Gifert Wood. The men were with difficulty 
restrained from dashing forward up the height, but the 
attempt would have been useless. The defenders of the 
trenches were on the alert ; and except 9/39, which had 
just arrived upon the drill-ground and had been already 
ordered to assist them, no support was at hand. The 
4th Company had been directed to the east side of the 
Rotherberg, in order to protect the flank of the battalion 
against a possible counter-attack from the north w'est corner 
of the Gifert Wood. Without much loss, it had succeeded 
in joining 6/39, well covered from the spur by rising ground. 

It appears at first sight almost incomprehensible, con- 
sidering that a battalion of Chassem’s and a company of 
Sappers, 800 riflemen, besides 6 guns, were posted on the 
Rotherberg, and that the ground over which they advanced 
was perfectly open, that the five companies of the 74th were 
not absolutely aimihilated before they reached the spur. 
Their escape was, however, due more to the covering fire of 
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the four batteries on the Galgenberg and Drathzug Knoll, 
tluiu to the inditferent and uncontrolled musketry of the 
French. The regimental history of the 1 0th Chasseurs 
states that “the German batteries concentrated all their 
“ efforts on the infantry, and their fire enabled the Prussian 
“companies to gain ground.” No less remarkable is the 
forward position taken by the German batteries on the 
Galgenberg, so close beneath the shelter-trench. It may be 
noticed that the four batteries of the 14tb Division lost 
throngliout the day but 2 officers, 24 men, and 45 horses, 
and that the very effective flanking position of the guns on 
the Drathzug Knoll — ^and later on the Folster Height — 
would have been untenable had the Stiring Copse been 
occupied. 


THE STATE OP THE ENGAGEMENT AT 2.30 p.m. 

At 2.30 p.m,, therefore, tlie Fusiliers of the 74th, already 
severely liandled, could do no more than lic>ld their position ; 
to advance or retreat were alike impossible. On the left, 
the attempt of 1 and 11/39 to move forward from the Gifert 
Wood had been crushed ; and, on the right, witliin the 
Stiring Copse, the attack had gained but little ground. 
Along the whole line, the Prussians bad lost heavily, and 
the troops were much exhausted. Every rifle of the 
27th Brigade had been thrown into the fighting line, for 
9/39 was already descending the Eeppertsberg; and, althougii 
the advanced guards of the 5th and 16th Divisions were 
approaclung St. Johann, they had still to pass through 
the towns, to cross the river, and to traverse the St. Arnnal 
Valley, ere they could render effective aid. 

The 28th Brigade, which, had Von Kamecke’s disposition 
been less hasty, would have been the natural support of tlie 
27th, had passed the viaduct : but it had received in- 
structions to attack the left rear of enemy ; and the whole of 
the 53rd lloginient, together with a half battalion of 1/77, was 
already involved in the tangled thickets of the Saarbrucken 
Forest. I and 4/77 had just reached Drathzug; the re- 
mainder oF the brigade was still some distance in rear. 
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was isolated, and confronted by overwhelming numbers ; 
Von Doring’s battery alone occupied the Winterberg ; nor 
were the supports of his right wing in a position to reader 
assistance to the fighting line. 

The Prussian leader, throwing precaution to the winds, 
and attacking a strong position without previous recon- 
naissance, had committed a flagrant eiror. Victories are 
won by taking advantage of such errors, and from the first 
moment of an engagement, a commander should be watching 
his adversary with eagle eye, ready to take instantaneous 
advantage of the first false move. 

But to do so with effect, the presence and personal direc- 
tion of the General-in-Chief is absolutely necessary. He 
alone can give the impulse which would combine the action 
of the widely separated wings, of the reserve and the 
artillery, and set the mass in motion to a common end. 
Unfortunately, hoAvever, for the French, Frossard was still 
at Forbaoh, in the centre indeed of his divisions, but unable 
to overlook the field. He does not appear, in truth, to have 
thoroughly grasped the situation. He knew that three hostile 
Army Corps, 90,000 men, were converging on Saarbrucken ; 
and that even if Bazaine were to come to his assistance, 
their united forces would number less than 70,000, Their 
best chance, therefore, was, if possible, to deal with the 
enemy in detail. And in any caSe it was Frossard’s bou'nden 
duty to dispose of the isolated portion that had so recklessly 
placed itself in his power ; thus depidving the Germans of a 
considerable force, and invigorating his own people by a 
first success. Pie has given as his reason for not presenting 
himself on the field the necessity he was under of remaining 
near the telegraph, so as to be in constant communication 
with Bazaine, and that at Forbach he was conveniently 
situated for receiving and transmitting messages from and 
to his wings and his I’eserves, But his telegrams to the 
marshal proves that almost before a shot was fired he 
had become convinced that he was seriously threatened, 
tiiat the engagement would be more than a reconnaissance 
in force ; and under these circumstances his place w'as 
assuredly in the midst of his troops, on the commanding 
situation of the Forbacherberg, where he could overlook 
the field and make his influence felt. 
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Whether he was kept informed by the Chief of General 
Laveaucoupet’s Staff of the state of affairs at the front is 
not known. The fact I’emains that he lost a golden oppor- 
tunity. “Fortune,” said Napoleon, “is a woman. Avail 
“ yourself of her favour while she is in the humour. Beware 
“ that she does not change, through resentment at your 
“ neglect.” 

And Frossai’d was doubly bound to get rid of his audacious 
antagonist. The strong reconnaissance which had been 
desjDatched at 9 o’clock in the direction of Volklingen, 
had returned at noon. An officer of the Staff was 
waiting to receive the information obtained, and this proved 
of the utmost importance. At Gi’eat and Little Rosseln, 
two villages about three miles from Forbach, Prussian troops 
had been encountered, infantry as well as cavalry, and had 
been driven back into the forest. The presence of the two 
arms combined would have been sufficient indication that this 
force was something more than a strong patrol; and full 
confirmation of the suspicion that it was more likely the 
advanced guard of a division was found in the villages. Every 
door had chalked on it by the Prussiaii billet-markers the 
number of men the house wumld hold, and the inhabitants had 
been warned to prepare for the reception of 12,000 men 
between 3 and 4 o’clock. *No doubt remained, therefore, but 
that the 2nd Corps might expect attack on its left rear 
before 6 o’clock. Forbach, the point threatened, was two 
miles in rear of the main-line, and the situation was, at 
first sight, decidedly embarrassing. But, on reflection, it 
seems that the French had no reason for apprehension. 
On the contrary, holding a central position, wdth 28,000 
men, against 24,000, divided into two columns, and separated 
by several miles of forest, they had decidedly the best of it. 
The sitrxation was one which Napoleon -woidd have gloried in. 
Had Frossard been gifted with a spark of Napoleon’s genius, 
he would have re-enacted Rivoli, and have destroyed one, if 
not both, of the hostile columns. 

Detaching a regiment of infantry, part of his numerous 
cavalry and reserve artillery, he might have held the 1 3th 


* Thi.s account of the reconnaissance made by the 55th Regiment is taken from 
the Spectateur Militaii-e, 1885, and was written by an officer present atthebattle. 
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Division in check for many hours in the Saarbruckeii Forest. 
Bataille’s Division, supporting that of Laveaucoupet, together 
out-numbering Von Kamecke’s left wing by more than three 
to one, should have found little difficulty in clearing the 
plateau, in driving back the Prussian batteries, and in re- 
occupying the Saarbrucken Ridge. By such a stroke \ on 
Kamecke’s right wing would have been cut off, and have 
been forced to retreat through the forest to Volldingen. 

But at 2.30, Frossard, seemingly content so long as his 
divisional generals maintained their line unbroken, and (tire- 
less of his adversary’s mistakes, was still passively awaiting 
the arrival of reinforcements he expected from Bazaiue. A.n(.l, 
what is more, he did not report to the marshal the in- 
formation that had been obtained at Great Bosseln. 

It will not be out of place if we now take note of tlie 
movements and position of the various bodies of troops whicli 
either general expected to assist him. 


FRENCH. 

Shortly after 9 o’cloclc, Frossard had requested Bazainoliy 
telegraph to order a brigade of Montaudoirs Division from 
Saarguemund to Grossbliedei-stroff ; and also that Decaen’s 
Division might advance from St, Avoid to Morlebach and 
Rossbruck. Grossbliederstrolf is 4| miles from S|)ieheren : 
Rossbruek 5 miles from Stiring Weudel. 

At 11.30 he received a reply, to the following otfeet ; - 

Aletmau’s Division had been ordered to advance li-om 
Marientlial to Boning, 7 miles from Stiring Wendel. 

Castagiiy’s Division, from Puttelange to Theding, G miles 
from Spichoren. 

At 2.25 came a second despatch, rejjurtiiig that 
Montaudon’s Division was about to x>roceed to Gr(js,s])lied(.'r- 
stroffi 

The roads were excellent and in good order ; audit wes 
even possible to march on a broad front across the upon and 
unobstructed country. The morning camps were in tio case 
more than 10 miles distant from the field of battle. 
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At 2.30, therefore, Frossardwas under the impression that 
three divisions, numbering at least 25,000 men, were close 
at hand. He also appears to have believed that they were 
advancing to his assistance, although Bazaine had made no 
mention that such was the case, nor had he himself taken 
any steps to secure their aid. 

What was the actual state of the case ? 

Metman, under instructions from Bazaine, had advanced 
on Bening at 10 a.m., but he did not arrive until 3 o’clock, 
having marched four miles in five hours. The cannonade at 
Spicheren was distinctly heard, but he made no attempt to 
communicate with Frossard, His troops went into bivouac 
and ho stood waiting orders. Yet he was within reach of 
the telegraph, and two squadrons of cavalry were attached 
to his division. 

Castagny, at Puttelange, heard the firing at 11 o’clock. 
Without waiting for instructions, and leaving his baggage 
behind and his camp standing, he moved at once on 
Spicheren. After marching three or four miles, in a 
direction too much to the right, he halted, for the sound of 
the battle was no longer audible, and before 3 o’clock, 
set out on his return to Puttelange. He appears to have 
been as indifi'erent as Aletman to the state of affairs at the 
front, for not a single horseman was sent out to procure 
information. 

Montaudon, at 2.30, had received no orders ; and, although 
the continuous roar of cannon told him that the 2nd Corps 
was heavily engaged, he betrayed neither anxiety nor curios- 
ity as to the progress of the fight. 

Frossard, on his part, after receiving definite information 
from Marshal Bazaine that supports had been sent forward, 
can scarcely be excused for not having desj)atohed couriers to 
take up communication with the advancing divisions. It is 
very necessary that every unit on the theatre of war should 
be linked by patrols with those on either hand. The task 
of establishing such connection is incumbent upon all. 

Juniac’s Dragoon Brigade reported to Frossard at 4 p.ux., 
but was sent back to Bening. There w-as no need for more 
cavalry, and it was necessary to keep the roads clear in case 
of retreat. 
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GERMAN. — First Army. 

It has already been noticed that General Von Goeben, 
Commanding the VIII Army Corps, had promised his sup- 
port to Von Kamecke in the event of the French assuming 
the offensive. As he rode back through the forest, the 
sound of the cannonade was borne to his ears, increasing 
every moment in intensity. The 14th Division was already 
engaged. It was the advanced guard of the First Army, 
and must be supported by the main body ; he therefore 
determined to move as rapidly as possible to the Saar. 

The 16th Division led the march of VIII Army Corps, and 
its advanced guard had reached Fischbach at 12 o’clock. 
Here it had been ordered to halt, for the day’s march 
assigned to it by the corps commander was completed. 
With this force was present Lieut. -General Von Barnekow, 
commanding the division; and on reaching Fischbach, he 
too had heard the ominous sounds from the valley of 
the Saar. Without waiting for orders he had directed 
his advanced guard, consisting of the 9th Hussars, 40th 
Fusiliers, 6th Light and 6th Heavy Batteries, as it 
was in the act of establishing the outposts, to resurne 
its march. The main body was also called to arm.s. When 
General Von Goeben, arrived, therefore, lie found that his 
intention had been partially anticipated. The 72nd 
Regiment, two batteries, and the 31st Brigade, of the main 
body, he ordered to follow the advanced guard. He con- 
sidered it unnecessary to move the 15th Division, now 
standing with its head at Holz ; and returned again to 
Saarbrucken. 

At 1.30, the head of the van-guard debouched from the 
Kollerthaler Forest. Here an officer, who had been sent 
forward to comnnmicate with Von Kamecke, reported that 
there was apparently no immediate necessity for support, 
but that it would be desirable for the 16th Division to cross 
the river and occupy the ridge. The march on St. Johann 
was continued. At 2.30, the hussars and artillery were 
wdthiu Saarbrucken ; the leading files of the 40th Regiment 
were entering St‘, Johann. 

The 13th bivision (VII Army Corps), had originally been 
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ordered to take up a position at Puttliugen; but General 
Von Zastrow, commanding VIl Army Corps, when he em- 
powered Von Kamecke to act on his own judgement and, if 
necessary, to occupy the Saarbrucken Heights, had considered 
it advisable, at the same time, that the 13th Division 
should be pushed forward to the Saar, in oi-der that, if 
necessary, it might be in a position to support the 14th. 

To obtain the sanction of the Con)mander-in-Chief of the 
First Army, a Staff officer was sent to Eiweiler, where Head- 
Quarters had arrived about noon. General Von Steinmetz 
replied, “ The enemy must be punished for his negligence.. 
“ In order to prevent him from re-occupying his position on 
“ the left bank of the Saar, that position must be seized in the 
“ interests of the Second Army. An attempt should also be 
“ made to interrupt the embarkation of French troops at For- 
“ bach, Avho are said to be weakly supported.” This reached 
Von Zastrow between 12 and 1 o’clock; and a despatch was 
immediately sent to the commander of the 13th Division 
instructing him to cross the Saar at Volklingen, to push 
forward his advance and proceed in the direction of Ludweiler 
and Forbaoh, sending out patrols to discover the strength 
and intentions of the enemy. At the same time, Von 
Kamecke was ordered to occupy the Saarbrucken Heights 
with a strong advanced guard, to post his main body at 
Hockerhausen, to throw a bridge there, and to patrol to- 
wards Forbach. These instructions had, however, been 
already anticipated, not only by Von Kamecke but by Von 
Glilmer, commanding the 13th Division. 

The main body of the 13th Division had reached Putt- 
lingen towai'ds noon. The advanced guard had already 
crossed the river and taken post at Wehrden. Here the 
thunder of the guns was plainly heard ; and intelligence 
w'as brought in by the cavalry patrols that the 14th Division 
was engaged near Stii’ing Wendel, and that hostile battalions 
were advancing from Rosseln (20). A squadron of hussars 
and the 7th Jiigers were immediately sent in the direction 
of the latter village, and it was these troops whom the French 
reconnoitring detachment encountered. (Seepage 153.) 

General Von Gliimer, taking with him a squadron of 
hussai's and VI/ 7, rode on to Wehrden. On his aiwival, he 
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found that the commander of his advanced guard had 
already resolved to attack the left hank of the French. 
Approving the desig-n, he sent orders for the main-body to 
follow. The advanced guard then moved on Forbach, 
miles distant, by way of Great Eosseln ; a company of Jagers 
and a troop of hussars taking the road by Clarenthal to 
Schoneok ; thus filling the interval between the 13th and 
14th Divisions. At 2.30, the head of the advanced guard 
had reached Great Eosseln, 2|- miles from I'orbach, without 
seeing anything of the French. As yet the divisional 
general had acted entirely upon his own responsibility. 
The orders issued by Von Zastrow at Dilsburg had not 
reached him. The corps artillery was ordered to Puttlingen, 
north-west of Volkling’en. 

Von Zastrow and his Staff left Dilsburg for the Saar at 
1 o’clock ; the last reports from the front pointing, not to 
the retreat, but to the advance, of the French upon 
Saarbruckeii. 


HEAD QUAliTERS.— Fihst Army. 

General Von Steinmetn, on receipt of the reports fi’oiu 
the commander of VII and VIII Army Corps, scut his 
(juartermaster general lo Saarbrucken. 'fhis oliicer met, 
on the road orderlies bringing intelligence of the state of 
the engagement from Von Kamecke to his corps commander, 
Von Zastrow. Their despatches, together with the increasing 
din of battle, left no doubt in his mind but that a severe 
action was in progress ; and he sent, therefore, to his chief a 
message to this effect. General Von Steinmetz at ouct' rode 
forward to the battle field. 

Second Army. 

The HI Army Corps, forming the leading echelon of the 
right wing of the Second Army, had for its advanced-guard 
the 6th Division, of which the 9th Brigade was moving for- 
ward by the Neiinkircheu-Saarbrucken, the lOtli by f lu.; 
ISTounkirchcn-St. Ingbert Road, thus covering the approaehos 
both from Forbach and from Saarguomund. 
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General Von Doring, comnaanding the 9th Brigade, had, 
as we have already seen, taken the precaution to ride on to 
the line of foreposts early in the morning, and had witnessed 
the first reconnaissance of the cayalry squadrons towards 
Forbach between 9 and 10 o’clock. Soon after rejoining his 
brigade, the head of which was approaching Dudweiler, he 
received information that the 14th Division was marching 
through St. Johann with the intention of occupying the 
Saarbrucken Heights. From what he had already observed, 
it appeared to him quite pi’obable that the enemy had no 
thought of retreating, and that Yon Kamecke might find 
himself in a trap. He therefore resolved to continue his 
march beyond Dudweiler to the Saar. Reporting to this 
effect to his divisional commander, General Yon Stiilpnagel, he 
rode to the front at 12 o’clock, taking with him the 1st 
squadron of the 12th Dragoons and the 3rd Light Battery. 
When General Yon Doring’s order to resume the march 
was issued, his brigade had already occupied quarters 
in the villages along the road, and the men were cooking 
their mid-day meal, 'riie van-guard was at Dudweiler ; the 
rear of the main-body at Bildstock, 4| miles distant. Tbe 
sound of cannon had been already distinctly heard, and when 
the assembly sounded at 12.46, tlie companies were rapidly 
mustered, and marcbed off between 1 and 2 : — tbe 4Sth 
Regiment frqni Dudweiler and Sulzbach forming the advanced 
guard ; l/8th Regiment and 3rd Jagers from Freidrichsthal, 
II and F/8th from Bildstock. The morning march of five 
miles had lasted from 5.15 to 8.30 a.m. From Dudweiler, 
the Reppertsberg is five miles, from Bildstock, 10 miles 
distant. 

J’he 3rd Company of the Sth Grenadiers was cantoned in 
a little village lialf-an-hour’s march from Freidrichsthal, the 
place of assembly for the battalion. Intending to join his 
battalion on the march, tbe compan}’' commander struck 
the high-road in front of the 3rd Jagers, but in order to 
avoid the delay that might be caused were he to stand aside 
to allow them to pass and endeavour to pick up his pro- 
per place in the column, he pushed on at once, and found 
himself leading the main-body of the brigade. 

As they passed through the i-oad-side villages, the iuhabi- 
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tants thronged round the soldiers, pressing on them food and 
drink, and it was with some difficulty that order was preserv- 
ed. At 2.30, the head of the 48th already w^as within St. 
Johann ; the leading company of the main body had reached 
the southern border of the Kollerthaler Forest, and the 
divisional commander had arrived on the battle-field with 
the escort squadron and light battery, his bidgade ex- 
tending along the road as far as Sulzbach, distant eight 
miles or three hours’ march from the Saarbrucken Ridge. 

The 10th Brigade, with the exception of the 12th 
Regiment, still at Neunkirchen, had halted in or about St. 
Ingbert, 8| miles from Saarbrucken. A communication had 
been received by General Von Schwerin, the bin'gadier, from 
the 6 th Cavalry Division, that hostile troops were advancing 
from Habkirchen, 6 miles north of Saarguerniind on the 
Blies. in the direction of Annweiler. In consequence of tliis 
information, he had assembled the 52nd Regiment, 2 
squadrons, the 4th Light and 4th Heavy Batteries at St, 
Ingbert ; whilst the 6th Cavalry Division gathered together, 
between Ensheim and Ormesheim, in order to check tlie hos- 
tile movement. At 2.30, Von Schwerin received orders 
from Von Alvensleben to inarch all his available infantry and 
artillery to Saarbrucken. 

The commander of the III Army Corps, General Von 
x41vensloben, receiving at Neunkirchen General. Von Stulp- 
nagel’s (commanding 5th Division) report, ordered as many 
of his corps as possible to be brought up to Satirbrucken 
during the clay. Two regiments, the 12th and the 20th, of 
the 6th Division, were to proceed by rail. 

Thus, at 2.30 p.m., the heads of the 16th Division and of 
the 9th Brigade had already reached St. Johann; the 12th 
and 20th regiments, and very shortly afterwards, the 10th 
Brigade, had been placed under orders to support the I4tii 
Division. Idie 13th Division was pushing through the 
Saarbrucken Forest in the direction of Forbach ; and 35,000 
infantry, together with three regiments of cavalry and 66 
guns, were in full march to the field of battle. 

Although it is nowhere expressly stated, there is no doubt 
that as soon as these orders were issued, the commanders of 
the various corps and divisions immediately communicated 
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with. Von Kameoke. At the time we are speaking of, the 
orderlies would not have yet arrived; but he was aware 
of General Von Goeben’s intention to support him ; and 
the roads converging on St. Johann were already covered 
with the leading battalions of the 16th Division and the 9th 
Brigade. 


THE BATTLE ON THE PLATEAU. 2.30-3.30 p.m. (21.) 

Although Frossard himself, too deeply enamoured of the 
passive defensive, was not minded to anticipate the arrival 
of hostile reinforcements by a counter-stroke, Laveaucoupet, 
commanding the right wing, had determined to do on a 
small scale what his superior should have done on a large, 
and to drive back the six companies of the 39th which 
immediately confronted him along the edge of the Gifert 
Wood. The whole of Micheler’s Brigade, the 40th and 
24th Kegiments, was already in first line ; and to support 
the counter-stroke, Doens’ Brigade was now brought for- 
ward ; the 63rd to the Spicheren Knoll, and II & IV/2 towards 
the Pfaffen Wood, in order to turn the Pimssian left, 1/2 
was left behind upon the Pfaffenberg , and Frossard w^as 
requested to allow a brigade of Bataille’s Division, noAv 
approaching, to occupy the position Doens had vacated. 

Shortly after 2.30 the attack began. The Prussians held 
a strong position. The wood is densely timbered to the 
very edge. The bank of the road which skirts it gave good 
protection ; and the slopes in front are smooth and easy ; 
all supports had, however, been drawn into the fighting- 
line ; nor was there any reserve to meet the out-flanking 
movement of the 2nd Line. 

Attacked fiercely in front, and its left threatened by 
superior numbers, the 39th gave way. Ammunition had 
begun to fail, the commander and several officers had fallen, 
neither supervision nor unity of action was possible in the 
wood, and the First Battalion, which had borne the brunt of 
the flank attack, was driven in disorder down the slopes, 
and across the valley to the Winterberg. The 2nd Line, led 
by General Doens, made, however, no attempt to pursue 
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the Fusiliers across tlie open; but, lining the lower border 
of the wood, was content to ply their broken hies with a 
devastating fire. 

Further’ to the right, the three companies of 11/39 
yielded likewise to stress of numbers. A portion had 
already reached the valley in retreat ; the 7th Company 
was still clinging stubbornly to the crest ; in face of the 
supei’ior force of the enemy, defeat seemed imminent, but 
all at once the liostile hre slackened, and the French, when 
another moment would have seen the Prussians plunging 
down the steep descent in flight, drew off to their left, and 
moved towards the Rothei-berg. Relief had come to the 
little band of Fusiliers from an unexpected quarter, and 
it must now be related how this fortuitoivs result was 
brought about. At 2.30, the battle in the Stiring Copse 
had been restored in favour of the Prussians by tlie op])or- 
tune arrival of two companies of the 74th. On the borders 
of tlie Gifert Wood, I and 11/39 appeared to be still holding 
their own. Tlie French batteries, both on tlie R other beig 
and near the Metz High-road, had fallen back. Strong 
reinforcements, the advanced guards of the nth and i6th 
.Divisions, were rapidly ap}iroaching St. Johann ; and Von 
Kamecke, therefore, believing that tlie French were yielding 
all along the line, or aware that his left wing (I iuid 11/39) 
was confronted by a far superior force, and therefoi’e desirous 
of diverting the attention of the enemy, had conceived the 
bold resolution of renewing the assault upon the Rother- 
berg. 

The Fusilier Battalion of the 74th, with which was the 
brigadier, still crouched inactive beneath the bluff ; but, 
500 yards away to the left, the 4th Company, together with 
6/39, was briskly engaging the defenders of the spur. 

Enfiladed by this fire, harassed by the artillery, and 
never dreading a frontal attack upon their lofty stronghold, 
the French Chasseurs had withdrawn to the shelter of the 
trenches. None ventured to expose themselves above the 
parapet; none troubled to glance down the steej) incline; 
and the musketry had died away. 

With the order from Von Kamecke to assault, canu; 
9/39 across the valley; and, thus opportunely reinforced, 
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the Fusiliers, Voii Francois leading, mounted the earthern 
bank, and faced the rugged cliff that towered to the height 
of near 200 feet above them. From terrace to terrace the 
toiling groups pushed slowly but persistently up the slope ; 
from bush to boulder, throwing swoi’d and needle gun before 
them, clambering up as best they might; each man for 
himself ; careless of broken ranks or straggling files ; 
making no halt where quarried bank or clump of cherry 
trees offered a tempting resting place, but pressing on with 
eager haste, intent only on reaching the crest which stood 
out uutenanted overhead, on gaining an equal level with 
the enemy, and on going in with butt and bayonet. It was 
breathless work this desperate race, the climbers expecting 
every moment to hear the loud alarm, to see the height above 
them crowned with a serried line of hostile riflemen, to be 
caught red-handed in their audacious enterprise, and to be 
borne Ijackwards, helpless and defenceless, down the steep 
hill-side. 

Fortunately, however, for these 1,000 Prussians no look- 
out was kept by the Chasseurs; the figure of no single 
senhinel cut tlie sky line ; and in the din of musketry from 
the flank and of the shells screaming overhead, the rush of 
the storrners, the cries of the officers, and the noise of falling 
stones and cracking brushwood, were unheard. The crest 
was gained— tlie men with tired muscles and scant wind — 
hut no warning shout had yet been raised ; their approach 
•was undiscovered. And then, Avhether the French suddenly 
awolcc to their danger as the Prussians neared the earthwork, 
or whether the spiked helmets and bright bayonets bursting 
into view above 'the parapet were the first intimation of the 
presence of the enemy, there is none to tell us ; he it as it 
may, the surprise was complete, and the Chasseurs gave 
way in panic. A few, more stubborn than their fellows, 
sfruggletl bravely for a time, but the mass, flying upwards 
fo wards the saddle, took refuge behind an, undulation of the 
higlier ground. 

In sj)itc t)f the rolling fire at short range which now 
as, sailed them, the Fusiliers I'allied quickly round their 
officors to follow up the first success, and make good their 
fooling on tin* height beyond. 
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But the French had recovered from their surprise. 
Strong supports from the 'western quarter of the Gifert 
Wood -were hun’ied to the front, and a sudden and heavy 
counter-stroke threatened the disordered ranks of the 74th. 

But at this moment the 9th Company of the 39th arrived 
upon the ci’est. 

The cU charge” of the drum was answered by a 

rolling cheer. Von Francois, swmrd in liand, with a shout of 

Forward 39th!” sprang to the front ; and, e.rowded 
together on the bare and narrow surface of the sjuu-, tlie 
men dashed upwards from the trendies. Tlie ]<h-encli ad- 
vance was rudely checked ; but at a ten-ible cost. Pierced 
with five bullets the brigadier fell ; and tlie foremost tiles 
were swept away by the storm of musketry. 

Further movement was impossible. But by the side of 
their dying general the five companies held fast; and 
sheltered by the earthwork so fortunately won, opposed a 
strong front to the repeated attacks of the Chasseurs and 40tli 
from the Gifert Wood ; wliilst the guns in the valley beat 
back more than one attempt of the 63rd to descend from tlie 
plateau to the saddle. 

The surprise which gave the Pru.s.sians footing on tlie 
Rotherberg Avas due in part to the nature of the acclivity 
above Avhich the horse-shoe shelter trench Avas placed. From 
the parapet there Avas command of vieAv and fire over the 
valley beloAV, but the hill fell away so steeply that the fact* 
of this slope could not be seen by men standing within the 
earthw'ork. Such a position, as aa^s afterAAUirds demonstrated 
at Majuba Hill, though apparently strong, is exceedingly 
unfavourable for defence. Its seeming inacoessilulity gives a 
false sense of security ; and, as we liaA'-e seen, no sentvif's 
were maintained within the entrenchments liy the I’l'cncb. 
Had this precaution been adopted, and the stonuers hcen 
met as they neared the summit by a charge of the whole 
line, the attack in all probability would have failed dis- 
astrously. “ How often in ‘military history has success hcen 
“ achieved hy a 'imve'nient over ground deemed i/inijassahlc^ and 
“ therefore left ummtehed ?” 

The flank movement of the 40th Regiment toAvards 
the Rotherberg, on the capture of the trencli, was as 
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injudicious as useless. The 63rd was already in support 
of the Chasseurs; and in many cases, where the flank of 
a body of troops committed to a resolute attack as was 
the 40th is threatened, it is wiser to meet the counter- 
stroke by a detachment from the reserve, and at the 
same time to prosecute the frontal attack with 
even more vigour than before. The object of such 
a flanking movement is to relieve the front by checking 
the advance against it. This is what the enemy desires, 
and this is precisely what he must not be permitted to effect. 
At the same time, the sudden check to the forward movement 
may be noted as an instance of the extraordinary influence 
the mere threat of a flank attack has upon troops operating 
in thick woods or in country where the view is limited, and 
neither the extent of the danger nor the means of meeting 
it {i.e., the supporting forces on the threatened flank), can be 
seen by the men in front. 


Meanwhile, on the withdrawal of the French battalions 
immediately opposed to them, the 6th and 7 th companies of 
11/39, together with two sections of the 3rd Company, which 
had escaped the discomfiture of the First Battalion, re-oc- 
cupied the ridge within the Cifert. Nor, although a much 
larger force was in their neighbourhood, was any vigorous 
offijrt made by the French to thrust them from their point of 
vantage. 

When the left of the Prussian line broke and fled, the two 
battalions of tlie 2nd Line had descended as far as the lower 
border of the wood. If they had then entered the valley, 
and, wheeling sharply to the left, whilst the 24th attacked the 
little force within the Gifert Wood, had swept along towards 
the Kotherberg, the remnants of the 39th (including the 6th 
company and 4/74 w’hich lay in the open) must have been 
driven back ; the stormers of the spur, assailed in front and 
flank have been compelled to withdraw ; and the line of guns 
from the Galgenberg, notwithstanding the presence of the 
cavalry in the Ehrenthal, have been exposed to imminent 
risk. 

But at this juncture the promptitude of the German 
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gcuoKils bore good fruit. At the first alarm of battle, with- 
out waiting oi’ders, they had hurried their batteiies and 
battalions to the front ; and, as Generiil Doens, in pursuit of 
the bi'oken 39th, reached the lower outskirts of the wood, a 
dfu’k line of infantry (the 48th regiment, van of the 9tli 
Bidgade, Sth division) was in the act of deploying upon tlie 
Saarbrucken Hidge. The sight held back the French . ! .cav- 

ing a thin line of skirmishers to occujiy the <le])ression between 
the Gifert and ‘the Pfeiffen Wood, Doens drew back his 
battalions to the plateau, and the attack, which sliould have 
been pressed with the utmost vigour, was suffered tn la])se 
into a desultory skiimish. 

LaveauconpoFs troops were now disposed in the following 
order : — On the right, II and 111/2 ; prolonging the line in a 
north-westerly direction ; through the Gifert Wood, 1. II, 
and III/40 ; on the Rotherherg the 10th Chasseurs ; the G3rd 
north of Spicheren, in second line upon the left; tlie 24th 
upon the right, outside the wood. The battery, together 
with the mitrailleuses had already withdrawn to the 8])icliereii 
Ridge, but the remaining six pieces of the divisional artillery 
were still posted 200 yards north of Spicheren Village, and 
below the eastern slope of the Spicheren Knoll. 

On the Prussian side, the 48th Regiment, of wdiich tlie 2nd 
Battalion had not yet reached the ridge, arriving in time to 
witness the disaster of their conmades of the 39th, was 
immediately disposed as a defensive line. 4'he 3rd and 4tii 
Companies occupied the ravine between the Kusshcrg and 
the Wiuterberg; the 1st Company, the Reppertsberg; tlie 4th 
Company, the height above St. Arnual. In tlie rear was the 
Fusilier Battalion, formed in two lines. A squadron of the 
12th Dragoons watched the river road. 4410 3rd Ligiit 
Battery had taken post on the Winterherg ; and the 1st 
Battalion of the 39th was gradually assembling, after its 
flight across the valley, at the foot of the sio[)es. Thus, 
two battalions and six guns (for the First 39th could scarcely 
be considered as efiective), were all the trooj)S at hand to 
hold the Saarbrucken Heights and the bridges agaiusi a 
counter-attack from the Gifert and St. Arnual Forest. 

Fortunately, however, for the Prussians, both eireum- 
stances and ground %vere in their favour. Before the Fn-ncii 
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could advance across the valley, the Rotherberg must be 
re-won. It was impossible to prepare the attack on 
the position held by the 48th with artillery. Time would 
have been lost in bringing down a large force of infantry 
through the (rifert, and in moving a flaiilc detachment 
through the St. Arnual Forest, and long before such an 
operation could have been completed, strong reinforcements 
would liave arrived upon the ridge. 

It is worth while remarking the many obstacles to the 
counter-attack in a rough wooded country. 

Not the least of these is the impossibility of the 
General-in-Chief obtaining a clear view of the situation. 


THE BATTLE IN THE VALLEY. 2.30—3.30 p.m. 

At 2.30, the Prussians in the Stiring Copse began once 
more to press back the enemy’s first line. As the advance 
progressed, the two and a half companies of 1/74 took post 
upon the right, leaving the left to the three companies of 
111/39. 

11/74 had, meanwhile, resumed its attack upon the Coal- 
pit Ridge. Three companies, with their marksman’s sections 
extended, forming the fighting line ; the fourth was near the 
railroad, in reserve. 

Towards 3 o’clock, a portion of the 53rd Regiment, of the 
28th, Von Woyna’s Brigade, came up in the rear ; and working 
along the edge of the clearing, drove back a hostile detach- 
ment and menaced the left flank of the defence. The 
skirmishers of the 7 4th then charged across the open and 
carried the ridge and the adjacent buildings, the battalion 
of the French 77th retiring to Old Stiringeu. A company 
of the 74th occupied the coal-pit and the houses, extending 
its skirmishers as far as the forest on the right; two 
companies held the cutting on the road ; whilst the fourth 
moved iip to the foot of the slope. At the same time 1 and 
4/77, (if Von Woyna’s Brigade, appi’oached the right of the 
39th within the copse. 

Although the Prussians were in reality rather inferior in 
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st]’ength to the garrison of Stiring Weudel, General Verge, 
commanding the French left wing, was so impressed by the 
vigour of their attack that he had already called upon 
Frossard for support ; and very shortly afterwards the 3rd 
Chasseurs, influenced probably by the capture of the coal- 
pit, abandoned the copse, the southern border of which was 
imniodiatcly occu])ied by III/39. 

'fhc two and a lialf companies of 1/74, which had hiiherlo 
been fighting ahmgside the Fusiliers, issuing from the western 
edge of the wood, attempted to prolong the line to tlui i-iglit 
across the railroad, but w'ere severely handled in <loing so by 
the French gims, east of Stiring Wendel, and by heavy mus- 
ketry from boliiud the heaps of slag and refuse in front of the 
foundry. To oppose the latter, the captain of the 1st 
Company led half his command forward through (he swum]), 
the men sinking to the hips in the miry ooze ; arid in sjiite 
of the enemy’s fire, seized a house upon the railway close 
to Old Stiringen. From both storeys a flanking fire was 
brought to hear upon the French before the forges, and the 
remainder of the tivo 74th Companies ivere enaliled to gain 
shelter in the w'ood at the foot of the Coal-pit clearing. 

The fire of the 39th from the southern border of the cu])se 
soon compelled the four* batteries posted on the S])ichcren- 
Stiring W uod to limber up and retire. An amminhl ic)U ivaggon 
blew up, five guns bad to be abandoned owing to casualtie.s 
amongst the teams, and two batteries were remloi’od useless. 
The German Staff History attributes this achievement to Ijl 
wdiich had advanced to its third position, tlio centre knoll of 
the Folster Tfeight, about 3 o’clock, after the withdrawiil of 
the hostile guns from the Rotherberg; liut Frossard 
distinctly states that as the Prussian infimtry progressed 
through the copse they took the guns in flank, and killed 
a great number of both men and horses. He further fixes 
the time when this took place by adding that a caisson 
exploded, and increased the confusion. The soutli-w'est 
corner of the Stiring Copse is little more than 500 yards 
from the road, and the range was, therefore, all against the 
artillery. The remaining pieces, nineteen in uiimljer, 

* A 12 poundei* battei-y from the Reseive had shortly before arrivoiL 
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witlidrew to a safer distance, and were joined by General 
Valabregue, commanding the cavahy division, whom Frossard 
had sent forward to fill the gap between Stiring Wendel 
and the Spicheren Heights with a battery of horse 
artillery, and four squadrons, tw^o of the 4th Chasseurs, and 
two of the 7th Dragoons. The cavalry were posted behind 
Stiring Wendel. 

At the same time, in answer to Verge’s request for re- 
inforcements, the 32nd Regiment andved from Forbach. 
Two battalions were brought up to the foundry ; the third 
remained in reserve within the village. 

The battalions of the extreme French left wing now num- 
bered nine, or nearly 6,000 infantry. Opposed to them, 
in the fighting line, were 11 Companies. Part of the 28th 
Brigade had now come up, and formed the support ; 11/77 in 
the centre of the copse ; on the northern border, F/77 ; and 
w'orking through the forest beyond the coal-pit, 1/53 ; making 
a total of some 6,000 bayoxrets. 

The other half of the 28th Brigade, F/53 and 2 and 
3/77, out off by the thickets of the Saai'brucken Forest, was 
still some distance from the scene of action ; and it will be 
well if we now follow the movements of Von Woyma’s 
regiments. 

28th Brigade. 

The 53rd ( two battalions) loading the march, had reached 
Rachspfuhl at 1 2. 1 5. Here the brigadier received instructions 
from Von Kamecke to cross the viaduct, and attack the 
enemy’s left. By 1 p.m., the foremost regiment had com- 
pleted the passage of the river. The 1st and 4th Companies 
were in front ; the 2nd and 3rd, and the 10th and 11th as half 
battalions, both commanded by lieutenants, in second line ; 
the 9th and 12th as reserve, under the regimental com- 
mander. Advancing along the road beside the railway, the 
edge of the clearing below the coal-pit was found in 
possession of 11/74, for the ridge had not yet been carried. 
General Von Woyna, who accompanied the leading half 
battalion, resolved to wheel half I’ight ; and, passing in rear 
of the 74th, to seek out the extreme left of the French line. 
Sweeping round the clearing, the left leaning on the western 
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border, 1/53, as has been already related, drove baclv some 
hostile skirmishers, apparently a picquet or detached post 
of the 3rd Chasseiu’s, and by threatening the flank of the 
defence, assisted the capture of the ridge by the 74th. As 
the enemy fell hack, Von Woyna led his troops still further 
forward through the wood. But, through the tangled 
undergrowth, the half battalions in second line and iu 
reserve found it exceedingly difficult to Uecj) the geneiad 
direction. Files were sent out to maintain cnmiectiou wirli 
the leading companies, hut much grouml oas lost, aud the 
Fusilier Battalion, which had sent the marksman’s secLiou 
of the 11th Company left of the railway, to cover i he ilauk, in- 
clined too far to the right, and, after dilving back a strong- 
party of the enemy and losing its commander, Ibund itsrdf 
isolated in the centi-e of the wood. I'lre leading hail of the 
bilgade was thus completely split in two ; ami wc shall nosv 
learn not only how a still more decided st'vci-ance (iccm-i-ed 
between the leading half and the rear half, I nit Imw the 
latter became completely lost to the control of toe brigadier. 

The original order to the 77tli Regiment had been to 
follow the 53rd. The 2nd and 3rd Companies had con- 
sequently ascended the Schaiizenberg at the Gernian Mill 
and forced their way through the thick and -pal bless 
forest in a south-westerly direction. But tlie 1st and 4tli 
Companies, attracted, probably, by the licavy firing, Imd 
proceeded along the railway directly to the front, joining, as 
told above, the 39th and 74th shortly after 3 oMloek ; aud 
thus occurred the first break iu the order of march. 

When the 2nd and Fusilier Battalions of the 77t}i, 
following in the rear of these two companies, arrived at 
the German Mill they were met by the adjutant of 1/74, 
who, as his battalion neared the Rotherberg, had been 
despatched by General' Von Frangois to tell fclio two bat- 
talions of the 77th, visible from the rising ground between 
the Botherberg and Drathzng, to attack the western face of 
the Spichcren Heights. The Second Battalion, thereror<>, 
entered the copse shortly before 3 o’clock, aud, in half 
battalion columns held the centre of the wood. 'I’lie Fu.silior.s, 
who iu the first instance had followed the 2nd Battalion, 
quitted the road at Drathzug, and occupied the north-east 
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comer of tbe copse, supporting tlie sections of 3/74 and 
12/39, who were confronting the homesteads on the Metz 
High-road. 

The 28th Brigade had now drifted into four distinct 
portions, with a total absence of all intercommunication or 
unity of command ; and a reference to the sketch which 
shows the distribution of the German troops at 3.30 I'eveals 
a curious state of affairs along the rvhole line. Although 
only one division, 10,750 men, was engaged, regiments had 
already become separated fi-om their brigades, battalions 
from their regiments, companies from their battalions, and 
sections, and even half sections, from their companies. It 
will be well to devote some consideration to the causes and 
effects of such an extraoi’dinary dispersion, and, also, to the 
q;iestions of battle formations and brigade leading. 

The 27th Brigade, when it advanced to the attack, occupied 
a front of nearly 3,500 yards. A strong resistance was met 
with ; every rifle was drawn into the fighting line, and the 
supports had to be furnished on the right by the 28th 
Brigade j on the left and centre, as will be seen hereafter, by 
battalions which belonged to different divisions, different 
Army Corps, and even different Armies. 

Now', unity of command throughout the depth of an attack 
is generally essential to success. The commander, the staff, 
the regimental officers and men, should be acquainted with 
each other, so that there may be no doubt or hesitation in 
the mind of any individual as to whom he is to look to for, 
or from whom he is to take, orders. Again, it is of the 
xitmost importance that the second line and reserve, on whom 
the general in charge of the operation relies for his ultimate 
victory, should he under his own control, and not under that 
of an independent leader. In the case of the 14th Division, 
the fighting line w'as composed of a single brigade, 
the right under Yon Pannwitz, the centre under Yon 
Francois, the left under the senior officer present with the 
39th, each unable, owing to the great extent of the front of 
battle, to communicate with the other ; and as the sup- 
j:)orting troops were under independent leadership, unity of 
command was manifestly impossible. 

At 1.30, when the 14th Division had not been engaged for 
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more than an hour and a half, no general reserve of infantry 
remained. Every single company had been sent to the front 
upon the left and centi*e : and the 28th Brigade, part of 
which was already committed to the turning movement, 
could only have been made use of on the right. But a line 
of troops without support or reserve, which has made little 
impression on the enemy, is in a very perilous position, and 
if the enemy is in greater strength and acts ^vith determin- 
ation, will be easily defeated, as was proved by the expulsion 
of the 39th from the Gifert Wood. 

Von Kameclce erred in allowing Von Francois to attack 
on too broad a front. 

The engagement at Spicheren, even before a shot tvas 
fired, promised to be something more than the mere brushing 
away of a trifling detachment, or the driving hack of a small 
rear-guard ; for, besides cavalry and guns, the presence of at 
least three regiments of hostile infantry, a force superior 
to the 27 th Brigade, to which the assault was entrusted, had 
been reported. 

Under such circumstances, even if a rapid attack was 
deemed essential, time would not have been wasted had the 
53rd Regiment been first brought up to the Drathzug, and 
the battle on that flank committed to Von Woyna, the left 
attack to Von Francois, and the 77th Regiment brought 
up to the Saar'brucken Ridge as a general reserve. If 
the French had fallen back at once, the pursuit, with each 
brigade concentrated and in hand, would have been so 
vigorous as to compensate for time lost in adopting a suitable 
formation. If they retained their ground, the suggested 
disposition would have secured a unity of command t hrough- 
out the length and depth of the attacking force. Each 
brigadier would have an objective proportional to the number 
of men that he commanded ; have been enabled to retain 
his own reserve ; and much of the subsequent confusion, 
loss of tactical order, and impossibility of mancenvering, 
would have been avoided. 

When the 28th Brigade arrived upon the Prussian right, 
there were two brigadier’s upon the scene. Von Woyna and 
Von Pannwitz, the latter in command of the two-and-a-half 
battalions of the 27th Brigade engaged in a frontal attack 
on Stiring Wendel. 
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Von Pannwitz had already deployed his whole force. Von 
Woyna, bound on an independent enterprise, that of threaten- 
ing the enemy’s left, ordered his whole brigade to follow him 
through the Saaihrucken Forest ; a movement which, had 
it been carried out, would have left Von Pannwitz absolutely 
without support. Again ; owdng to Von Francois’ action in 
calling on the 77th Regiment, (Von Woyna’s command), to 
attack the Spicheren Heights, the greater portion of the 28th 
Brigade slipped away from the control of their own com- 
mander in a fashion, which, as Avill be seen hereafter, brought 
his efforts to naught, and reduced the battle of the right 
wing to a series of independent and isolated attacks, not 
Avanting in resolution, but lacking the strength and energy 
of united action under a single head. In fact, the projected 
turning movement of the French left by the Avhole of the 
28th Brigade, luckily frustrated by Von Frangois’ summons 
to the 77th, was injudicious. It is true that the appearance 
of the leading battalion on their flank brought about the 
evacuation of the Coal-pit Ridge; but five battalions, the 
number Von Woyna intended should be employed, was, 
far too large a detachment ; and one, wRich, had he himself 
been placed in sole control of the right attack, 
would, in all probability, never have been permitted. It 
was dangerous in the extreme, had the French force been 
even smaller than it actually w'as, to leave Von Pannwitz 
without support. 

Flank attacks are most certainly the surest means of 
bringing about the evacuation of a position and the enemy’s 
defeat. But the principle, if its adoption absorbs too many 
troops in the firing line, as proved by the somewhat critical 
situation of the 14th Division between 2 and 3.30 o’clock, 
involve.s the greatest risk. Such attacks are dangerous unless 
the assailant has a superior force ; that is, it is dangerous to 
enclose the adversary’s position with a thin weak line. A flank 
attack necessitates, as a rule, an extended front; hut that 
front must he strong in all its parts ; or, before the turning 
moA^ement can take effect, the centre or elsewhere may be 
pierced by a counter-stroke. Against commanders of inferior 
capacity, even Avhen there is little disparity of numbers, 
such manoeuvres may he successful ; against troops whose 
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leader possesses a practised tactical coup craiil, tliey will 
but reneAv the disasters of Austerlitz and Rivoli, of Rossbacli 
and Salamanca. 

As to the question of brigade-leading, Von Woyiia’s advance 
of the 28th brigade is a remarkable instance of the difficulty 
of bolding a brigade in hand in a wooded countiy, wlieu tj’oops 
ai-e engaged in front ; and, also, of the embarrassments wliich 
may arise from the independent action of subi-rdimPc 
loaders. Von Woyiia directed his five battalions after c.ross- 
ing the viaduct, to enter the Saarbrucken Forest, and to 
seek out the enemy’s flank. The First o3rd, which he him- 
self accompanied, followed his instructions, and struclv the 
clearing north of the Coal-pit Ridge. Finding that the 
Frencli left extended further than anticipated, he sent back 
orders to the 77th to bear more to the south-west. 
The two leading companies obeyed ; but the remainder of 
the First Battalion moved along the railway, and joined the 
direct attack on Stiring W endel. The two other battalions, 
presumably as they were about to wheel to the right and 
enter the Saarbrucken Forest, received at 1.45 Von 
Francois’ request for support ; moved directly to the front, 
and reached the copse shortly before 3 o’clock. But at 
4.30, nearly three hours after they parted company with 
their own brigade, General Von Woyna, as we slmll learn, 
was not only ignorant of the fact that two-and-a- half of Ins 
five battalions had thus disposed of themselves, but Ivad to 
retire from a forward povsition he had taken up on the 
enemy’s flank, because he had no available reserve. 

It has been said that the projected turning movement witli 
an entire brigade was injudicious; and Von Woyna’s subor- 
dinates, better informed as to the situation than their 
brigadier, acted wisely enough in bringing aid to the troo])s 
within the copse on their owm responsibility. But that 
their commander should have been left without intelligence 
of this diversion, which withdrew half his force fi-om hi^ 
disposal, is a circumstance scarcely capable of satislactoiy 
explanation. At the same time, the paucity of staff ofiicciv, 
in the German Brigade, viz. : one brigade- major and <jue 
aide-de-camp for a force of six battalions ; and of mounted 
officers, other than captains of companies, in the German 
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battalion, be held accountable, in some degree, for the 
absence of all communication between the brigades when 
once engaged, and between the various portions into which 
each became dissolved. The lack of messengers might, 
however, have easily been met, had a few troopers from the 
large force of cavalry been placed at the disposal of the 
regimental commanders. 

The difficulty of maintaining connection between the five 
battalions of the 28th brigade was, of course, greatly 
enhanced by the sudden divergence of the two leading 
companies of the 77th from the general direction. But 
even between the half battalions which followed the 
brigadier, connection was ultimately lost, although the 
e.xpedient of linking the columns by a chain of men was 
adopted by the 53rd. The incident is worthy of notice ; 
and it may be remarked that, for the passage of troops 
throngh a thick and extensive wood, the same precautions 
appear necessary as for a night march ; and also, that in 
battle, a large staff is by no means an encumbrance. 

It has been lately suggested by an Austrian officer that a 
certain number of mounted men should' be trained and 
employed by each infantry regiment (3 battalions). They 
are preferable, he states, to orderlies taken from the cavalry, 
for they look at things with the eye of the foot-soldier, they 
would be acquainted with officers and men, trained with the 
regiment, and accustomed to the work; ther'e would be no 
difficulty about their rations and quarters, and their presence 
would relieve the cavalry commanders from the hardship 
of losing some of their best men when they are most 
wanted. The author illustrates his ideas by the advance of 
the 77th Regiment into Stiring Copse. 

“ Let us suppose,” he says, “that the colonel of the 77th 
had had twelve mounted infantry soldiers at his disposal. 
It is probable that one would have been wdth each battalion 
commander, one with the massed ammunition column of the 
the regiment, one with the transport. After crossing the 
viaduct, three men might well have been sent off to main- 
tain connection with the 53rd, the leading regiment of the 
brigade, now rapidly advancing ; two to the drill-ground and 
to the west side of the Galgenberg. By means of such au 


arrangement it is probable that rlie two regiments of the 
28th Brigade would not have become totally separated from 
each other. The splitting up and dislocation of the leading 
battalion of the 77th would have been still more difticult, 
to say nothing of the total disappearance of these two 
portions for something like two hours. 

Let us, however, leave matters as they occurred, until the 
period when the wounded adjutant of the 74th, in accord- 
ance with the instructions from his brigadier, rec|UL'sted 11 
and F/77 to eject the enemy from tlie copse, anrl afterwards 
move towards the Spicheren Heights. At this period fh (3 
77th had lost touch with the 53rd llegiiuent, with the 
General commanding its own, the 28tli Brigade, and even 
with its own First Battalion. 

In deciding to comply with the request of the wounded 
adjutant, the colonel broke the order of nrarch of the 
brigade, and the 77th, no longer formed its reminosf 
regiment. His next duty was a careful prei)aration fur the 
entry of his regiment into the action. This cousibted in ; — 

1. Calling together the separated portions of his 

•regiment. 

2 . Heconnoitring to the front in the direction of tlie 

copse. 

3. Reconnoitring to the left in the direction of tlie 

Folster Heights and Galgenberg. 

The last was necessary in order to olitain information 
from the neighbouring troop, s as to the state ol' affairs. 

Intelligence as to the position of the batterie.s ;tnd the 
object of their lire was also necessary, for some idea of tlie 
ground available for the advance of his regiment would 
thereby be obtained. 

Of less pressing importance, but still necessary, were ; — 

4. Orders to the ammunition waggons and tlie 

transport. 

5. A report to the brigadier. 

To recall the Finst Battalion two, or better still, tliree 
mounted men would be sent, as the thick forest was likely 
to enhance the difficulty of finding it. 

Through Drathzug towards the copse it wovdd lie neces- 
sary to send at least two, if not three, of the sharpest men. 
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This was the most important direction, for it was there 
tliat the fighting was going on, and the copse was the 
immediate objective. 

Two mounted men would also be sent to the Folster Height 
to obtain information from the troops there about the fight, 
and to examine the ground with a view to the regiment 
approaching the copse under covei’. One to return with the 
report, the other to remain out in front. 

It would also be desirable to send a mounted man with 
orders to the ammunition waggons to close up and follow 
the regiment, and to direct the regimental transport to halt 
north of the viaduct ; and also to despatch another orderly 
with either a verbal or written report to the brigadier 
acquainting him with the contemplated action of the 
regiment. 

It is possible that had the mounted orderlies been employ- 
ed in this manner the 77th would have come up into action 
some minutes later, but it would have come in in a more com- 
pact body, and with moi*e knowledge of what was going 
forward, and with consequently greater effect. At any rate, 
the colonel would have remained in command of his regi- 
ment for a longer period. The Staff History is silent as to 
the action of the colonel. He and his adjutant probably 
watched helplessly the gradual splitting up of the regiment. 

It may be added that these mounted men would facilitate 
tlie transmission of intelligence from the fighting line to the 
General Commanding, a matter of the utmost importance but 
generally ‘overlooked. For instance, when I and 11/39 gain- 
ed the southern border of the Gifert, and the French camps 
and masses of hostile infantry were revealed, the information 
should at once have been sent back to Von Kamecke. 

In the Wilderness campaign of 1864, General Grant, in com- 
mand of the Federal Army, was well served by a civilian 
who volunteered to visit certain points in rear of the line 
of battle and to make rough sketches of the progress of the 
action. These sketches, sent back at short intervals to head- 
quarters, proved of the utmost value in enlightening the 
commander as to the strength and intentions of the enemy. 

It cannot, indeed,, be said that the attack of the 14lh 
Di^'ision was carried out with the precaution, the method, 
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and the Judicions arrangements which the incessant pi-acl ice 
and sound training of the Prussian army would have led us 
to expect. But it was the initial mistakes of the gcnei'al in 
command, the failure to push reconnaissance, the precipitate 
rush forward, and the neglect of careful dispositions for 
battle that were the time cause of the derangement of 
tactical order which ensued; aiid, ‘*'he who has never made 
mistakes has never made war.” 

We may take warning, therefore, from Vhtu Kauiecke's 
errors, grasping the truth that simple go-ahead is a verv 
different thing from initiative; hut it will la- more to l.h’c 
purpose if we mark and take to heart the detei’minniiou of 
the attack in every cpiarter of the field; tlic resolute lefuling 
of the subordinate commandens, the readiness witli wliich 
each grasped the spirit of the enterprise and tlio cud to he 
achieved, and, Avhen left to their owm resources, road muihio 
to communicate with their immediate leader*, went uhout 
that achievement without hesitation or delay ; the skilful 
co-operation of the artillery; the strong suppoi-1 ihat 
infantry afforded infantry; the rapidity with wliich the 
weak 2 :)oints of the defence were marked and seized, and iho 
errors of the commencement redeemed by the tactical 
adroitness of the regimental officers and tlic stubburu 
hardihood of their men. 
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THE BATTLE OF SPICHEREN— (Continued). 
After 3.30 p.m. 


THE BATTLE ON THE PLATEAU. 3.30—5 p.m. 

General Von Goeben, commanding VIII Army Corps, 
liad arrived upon tlie Reppertsberg about 3 o’clock, and, 
as tlie senior officer present, had assumed direction of the 
■fight. 

At tins time the dense columns of the French reserve 
Divisi'ci could he seen from the drill-ground descending 
tlie I’ftiftenberg towards Spicheren ; and the day ivas not 
many minutes older when the Gifei’t Wood disgorged the 
broken cuin]ifiuie.s of the 39th. 

On tlie right wing the battle was going well, and the 
French were in the act of falling back on Stiring Wendel. But 
on the loft and centre, despite the fact that the Fusiliers of 
the 74th had won the crest of the Eotherherg, and that 
11/39 still clung to the iddge within the wood, it was 
evident that, without strong and speedy help, the position 
on the heights, held by not more than 1,800 rifles, could 
not he long maintained (22). Von Goeben, therefore, 
determined to use every rifle of the fast-arriving reinforce- 
ments to restore the fight upon the plateau. 

At 3.15 e;in:e the 9th Hussars and two batteries of the 
1 6th Division. The cavalry w'as sent to the Ehrenthal ; the 
guns to ilu‘ Galgenherg, where they took post on either side 
the high road, and concentrated their fire on the mitrail- 
leuse battery, which, after the rout of the 39th, had 
afivanc.ed to the south-west corner of the Gifert Wood. 

0 
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Ten minutes later, two battalions of the 48th Regiment, 
the van of the 9th Brigade, deployed along the ridge. The 
divisional commander, Von Stulpnagel, as well as the 
Brigadier, Von Boring, were both present ; and the former, 
so soon as it was clear that the French had no intention of 
pressing the pursuit of the 39th across the valley, led the 
First and Fusiliers of the 48th towards the saddle which 
connects the Gifert with the Pfaffen Wood, It was evidently 
considered that a flank attack was the surest means of 
diverting the attention of the enemy from the slender force 
upon the Eotherberg (23). 

The 48th advanced in a deeper and more compact forma, - 
tion than was generally the case with the Prussians at 
Spicheren or elsewhere. 

The 9th and 12th Companies, in line of company columns 
at 80 paces interval, with marksmen advanced, led the way. 

The 10th and 11th Companies followed as a lialf- battalion 
in second line. 

In rear of all came the First Battalion, also in half- 
battalions. 

To this distribution may be attributed the fact tliat the 
48th preserved its tactical cohesion during the heavy flghtiug 
whichfollowed its advance up the heights 5 that the companies, 
well in hand — for the front was small — showed no disjKj.sition 
to drift asunder, and that reserves were forthcoming when 
they were required. The old rule of a formation in three 
distinct lines once more proved its efficacy. 

Even before the two battalions left the ridge tlie fire of 
the French skirmishers in the opposite woods was felt, and 
men were wounded at a range of 2000 yards ; and as 
two leading companies of the Fusiliers (the 9th on the right, 
12 th on the left) neared the foot of the thinly-wooded slope 
the enemy’s musketry became so lively that the men broke in- 
to a double, and the 12 th company diverged to the left in order 
to gain theshelterofthe timber. The French skinnishers, cover- 
ing the withdrawal of Doens’ battalions to the crest, i-etreated 
upwards to the saddle between the woods j and, although 
they fired heavily on the disordered line, as, using their 
hands to assist them, the Prussians scaled the hill, the 
steepness of the slopes, bare as they were beneath the gap, 
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effectually protected the assailant ; for the 9th Company, 
which faced this portion of the ascent, lost but few men until 
they reached the plateau. Here, the supporting section was 
sent forward to tuni the enemy’s left 3 and the Freirch skir- 
mishers fell slowly back towards the Pfaffen Wood, The 1 2th 
Company followed through the thickets, but the French held 
fast to the southern quarter of the wood, and, at 5 o’clock, 
were still opposing a strong front. 

The companies in second line, 10 and 11, losing their com- 
mander before they left the valley, were ordered to incline 
to the right, and to ascend the hill along the eastern 
edge of the Gifeid Wood. A section of the 11th Company, 
which had been sent out to cover the left flank of the finst 
line, did not hear the order for the change of direction ; and, 
moving straight to the front, followed the 12th Company 
through the Pfaffen Wood. Within the covei’t, the sub- 
altern in command sub-divided Ids little force into two 
sections of 30 men each. Giving charge of the second 
section to another officer, he himself joined tlie firing line of 
tlm 12th Company, and remained with it to the close. It is 
significant that the leader of tlie half-battalion in second 
lino was very soon able to form the .stragglers into a section, 
which he seems to have retained in rear with the section that 
formed the escort to the colonr. The latter section he 
divided into two ; and it is worth while noticing the care tlie 
Prussian officers invariably took to form even the smallest 
units into a firing line and support. 

At 4 o’clock tire greater part of the 40th Regiment, the 
heroes of August the 2nd, and the foremost infantry of the 
16th Division, ascended the Preppertsberg. The first six 
companies were immediately set in motion towards the liother- 
berg j the remainder to the Gifert Wood, in order to fill the 
wide gap wiiich existed between the 48th upon the extreme 
left and the 74th upon the spur — an interval hitherto 
occupied only by two companies outside the wood, 6/39 sirui 
4/47, and by tbe three companies of the 39th on the crest 
above. The regiment, before it w’^as ordered to marcli on 
Saarbrucken, bad been already distributed in tbe villages it 
was to occupy for the night ; and, on being directed to the 
front, had pushed on without concentrating, by half-bat- 

o 2 
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talious. Thus, about an hour after the arrival of the first 
half of the Third Battalion, the 10th and 11th companies 
came up and were ordered to support the other two. 

The railway had already brought from Neunkirchen 
General Von Alvensleben, commanding III Army Corps of the 
Second Army, and I/12th Grenadiers of the lOthBrigaile, oih 
Division. The general galloped forward to the llcpjjortsberg ; 
and the battalion, on its andval shortly after 4, was sent 
forward to the right rear of the 40th, in the direct ion of the 
Eotherberg. At 4.30, nearly half-an-hour later, 11/12, 
which had been also conveyed by train, reached Saarbrucken. 
And now, as the rest of the 9th Brigade was ajiproaching 
through St. Johann, 11/48, which had reached the ridge 
before 4 o’clock, and had been hitherto retained as general 
reserve, w'as ordered to advance from the Winterberg, aiui to 
occupy the space which intervened between I and F /48 and the 
troops proceeding from the Reppertsberg. 11/1 2 was ordered 
to take the same direction. 

Thus, eight battalions, less one company, * a, sti'cngth of 
7,750 rifles, moved out at different intervals ])etween 3.30 
and 5 o’clock, to support the 1,800 Prussians who had won 
a footing on the Spicheren Heights ; but the Fnmch (Op- 
posed to them, Laveaucoupet’s entire divisitm and Fastoid’s 
powerful brigade of the reserve division, numbcrcti 12,000 
men; of whom twelve battalions, over 7,U00 rifles, tlu; 
24th, 40th, 63rd, 10th Chasseurs, and II and lli/2nd, were 
either in front line, or in close siippor-t ; and rhe advantages 
of position lay with the defence. 

During the advance of the German reinforcements, tlio 
contest on the plateau "was confined to the Rotherberg, where 
the five companies of the 7 4th and 39th held the shelter- 
trench under a heavy fire of musketry, and against repeated 
counter-strokes of the French 40th, Chasseurs, and 63rd, 
from the Gifert Wood. 

The reverse slope of the earthwork gave the Prussians 
shelter ; and, before them, looking up the spin-, .stretched 
the bare and gently rising surface of the saddle', less broad 
than the front they held, and converging to a narrow neck 
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with steeply sloping sides. Here was a fine field for the 
needle-gun ; here rush after rush of the hostile infantry was 
driven back. Still the French were in overwhelming force ; 
supports came thronging up, and it seemed likely that, by 
mere stress of numbers, they would drive the Prussians 
down the hill (24). 

But, throughout this stubborn straggle, this give and take 
of staggering blows, the slender line of infantry was not left 
unaided. The six-and-thii’ty guns upon the Galgenberg 
and Folster Height, having driven back the hostile batteries, 
gave stout suppo)’t. Two of the batteries, tho.se on the 
loft flank, scare] led out the main plateau, and swept the 
1^’orbach iJoail. 4dio three in the centre played upon the 
Toll House and the Golden Bremni, at a range of 2,000 — 
2,500 yards ; wlulst j, which had taken post on the Folster 
Height after 3 o’ldock, thus flanking the approach to the 
Kotherborg by the saddle, appears to have made most 
efiective practice. Hostile guns which attempted to come 
into action (ui the western cre.st of the plateau tvere speedily 
overijowored ; of the mitrailleuses, whicli had sought a 
new position (Jii the spur above the Golden Brernm, two were 
dismounted, and the battery wu.s forced to withdraw towards 
!S[)icher(!n, .‘\nd, more than all, a keen look-out was kept 
upon the Frencli infantry. Several times Laveaucoupet’s 
second line attcmjited to cross the saddle and rusli dowm 
upon the 74tli ; bur immediately bis masses showed upon 
the crest, front and flank were rent by sliells ; and the 
shattered columns, for the veiy nature of the ground forced, 
the troops into a compact formation, dissolved and dis- 
appeared.! 

A little later, Captain Setou, wh<5 was still accompanying 
VTl Army Goi-ps, reached the Galgeuberg. “While 
“tlie fresh infantry,” he writes, “passed by tlie 
“left of the batteries and entered the - foi’est, I stayed 
“wit.h the artillery and watched their practice, which was 
“now directed principally against unseen batteries on 
“ the plateau, the trenches at the head of the ravine (the 

* 'Jtheve is no raentioii of this in French recards, though those of the Artillerj- 
aro sufiicicntly full, 
in 

t “vp- hmi come np before 5 o’clock, and moved to tlio Galgeuberg with 
g but did not come into action, space being limited. 
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“ Spicheren Knoll), between the salient and the Spieheren 
“ Wood, the reserves in rear, and against visible batteries 
“in the Forbach Valley. 

“It was not safe to shell the wood in front and half-left, 
“for any time after the ti’oops had entered it, for the 
“ distances which they from time to time penetrated were 
“ aiot definitely marked by the musketry smoke rising above 
“ the trees. It Avas a beautiful sight to watcli the working- 
“ of these guns — I mean the morale of the service in 
“particulaiA What I admired was, in the presence of so 
“much temptation to fire rapidly, the care and deliberation 
“Avith which the distances Avei-e estimated, and witli Avliich 
“ each gun Avas laid ; then the trouble taken, and tlie time 
“alloAved, to AA-atch the effect of a shot l)efore another Avas 
“fired. The practice struck me as A'ery accurate. For 
“instance, a French general Avith his staff showed for a few 
“minutes on the plateau; as soon as they Avere observed a 
“ shell Avas sent, Av-hich burst amongst, or so close to them, 
“that as the smoke cleared aAvay, the ditierent officers Avere 
“to be seen galloping oft?’ 

The chief command of the German troops changed liancis, 
for the third and last time, Avhen General Von Zastrow, com- 
manding VII Army Corps, arrived at 4.30, upon the field. 
The dispositions for the future conduct of the liglit wore, 
for the most part, mutually agreed u].)on Iiy tlic various 
commanders. Generally speaking, Von Alvensh'hen, Von 
Stulpnagel, and Von Doi’ing directed tlic opes-atiuus on the 
left; Von Goehen, Von Kamecke, and V'oa IlarnekuAv, 
those by the lleppertsberg and Galgeniierg in lla* centre. 
The right attack appears to liaAm remained in the liauds of 
Von Woyna and Von Pannwitz. 

The dispositions made by these generals, the formations 
adopted by the reinforcing infantry, the {daces occujiied l}y 
the battalions in the fresh line of attack, and tlic {josititju 
of the batteries, are indicated in the accfunpanying sketch. 

We have noAv, for the next half-hour (4.30 to /> ji.m.) io deal 
Avith eight battalions, advancing along a front extciiding from 
the Winterberg to the Drill-ground Hill, at short intervals 
of time; and, as there are many points of interest in th(i 
doings of each, it Avill be more instructiA'c to take them 
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singly. It must first be noted that the French now deemed 
it advisable to occupy some portion of the lower border of 
the wood, and to bring the valley under fii'e ; for the thickets 
■which encircle the rim of the deep ravine lying immediately 
east of the Rotherberg, gi-adually filled with skirmishers ; 
and, as the Prussians approached, amongst the bushes and 
broken ground at the head of the winding road which climbs 
the spur, red kepis and burnished ChassepOt barrels "were 
plainly visible. Moreover, the fight upon the salient 
showed no signs of failing ; every bullet which flew over the 
heads of the defenders of the shelter-trench fell within 
the valley, accompanied by shells both from the batteries far 
back on the plateau and those south-east of Stiring 
Wendel. Tlie zone of fire to be crossed by the Prussians 
was a broad one, and there was no shelter from the storni. 

At 4.30 tlie leading echelon, F/48, upon the extreme left, 
had, as already stated, readied the foot of tlie slopes below 
the saddle lietween the Gifert and Pfaffen Woods ; and, 
scaling the hill under a brisk fire, had gained ground on the 
heights above. 

The First Battalion was halted behind an earthen bank 
below; and the Fusiliers, although suffering heavj’' losses, 
had, up to 5 o’clock, no need of lielp. The French skir- 
mishers, probalily few in number, and witli orders to fall 
back as the attack developed, assailed in front by the 12th 
Company, and threatened in flank by the right wing of the 
9tli, withdrew slowly through the wood. 

This phase of the engagement had scarcely opened, when 
the first half of the Third Battalion of the 40th Hohen- 
zollerns, the van-guard of that regiment, approached tlie 
heights, but on the other side of the salient of the Gifert 
Wood. During its jirogress across the valley, it received an 
urgent request from the troops on the Rotherberg for assist- 
ance, as they were hard pressed and rumiing short of ammu- 
nition. 

For more than an hour the five companies on the spin- 
had been left without infantry support. The French, in 
superior force, occupied two positions ; the first an undu- 
lation, some 80 or 100 yards above the horse-shoe trench ; 
the second the gun-pits on the most elevated jiart of the 
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saddle, close to the comer of the Gifert Wood ; and the wood 
itself was swamiing with their infantry. Here were no less 
than six battalions — the Chasseurs, I and 11/40, and the 
63rd Regiment, for General Laveaucoupet had brought the 
whole of the latter to the front, replacing it on the entrenched 
Spicheren Knoll by III/2, withdrawn from the right. The 
French position, was, how'ever, somewhat awkw'ard, for they 
could not venture on the open saddle without drawing the 
concentrated fire of the enemy’s guns. Moreover, at this 
moment, a strong line, namely, the 9th and 12 th Companies 
of the 40th, follow'ed by 1/12, I and 11/40, 11/48, and 11/12, 
wms fast approaching the ravine to the east of the Rotherberg, 
diverting the attention of the enemy from the troops upon 
the spur. 

9/40, scaling the northern face, now joined the five 
companies upon the crest. A sudden rush drove the French 
from the cover of the undulation ; and, on the appearance 
of 12/40, which had made a wide circuit to the eastward, upon 
his right flank, the enemy again fell back, after a short but 
vigorous musketry action, and sought shelter in the 
gun-pits and the nearest part of the Gifert Wood. [When 
10 and 11/40 andved about half-an-hour later they 
were at first directed by the major in command to 
remain at the foot of the Rotherberg as reserve, but were 
presently ordered by General Von Barnekow, commanding 
16th Division (with whom was Colonel Von Rex, commanding 
32nd Brigade, to which the 40th belonged), to join the 
troops upon the height.] 

The First Battalion of the 12th was the next to arrive 
upon the scene. Advancing from the Reppertsberg, along 
the Metz Road, it had wdieeled to the left behind the Galgen- 
berg, and fronted towards the Rotherberg on the Saarbrucken- 
Spicheren Road. Here the hostile fire was first felt ; and the 
1st and 2nd Companies, extending their marksman’s sections 
and loading rifles, advanced on either side of the road : the 
remaining companies forming a half-battalion to the left rear. 

At 12 — 1,300 paces from the enemy’s position, within the 
zone of unaimed fire, men began to fall, not only amongst 
the extended sections, but also amongst the supports. The 
regimental commander was struck by a shot ; and his 
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charger, and that of the captain of the 1st Company, were 
both wounded. 

The flat shelf of the Rotherberg, and the belt of timber 
behind, were shrouded in smoke. A dark line of figures 
lying on the verge of the crest, and a few small groups 
pushed forward to the right front, showed the position of the 
74th. The two companies of the 40th had not yet reached 
the spur ; and men were observed waving handkerchiefs on 
the height as if calling for support. It was evident that the 
Prussians were hard pressed. The 1st Company, therefore, 
pushed rapidly forward towai’ds the salient ; bxit the re- 
mainder of the battalion inclined too much to the left, 
facing the mouth of the ravine. The officer commanding’ 
sent his adjutant to bring them nearer to the Rotherberg ; 
but the messenger fell mortally wounded, and the order did 
not reach them. Under the north face of the spur, the 1st 
Company found cover. Knapsacks were taken off, and the 
men ascended, but not without loss, for the French riflemen, 
posted on the border of the wood across the ravine, found 
means to bring fire to bear upon them. 

The top was reached at a critical moment. The 10th 
Chasseurs and 63rd were issuing from the Gifert Wood in a 
vigorous effort to drive the Prussians down the hill ; but the 
1/12, breathless as they w’ere, throwing themselves into the 
trench upon the crest, assisted the 7 4th (who had by this 
time come to their last round), and the two companies of the 
40th and 9/39, in beating back the counter-stroke by rapid 
independent firing. 

The charge was pressed with much determination ; and it 
is said that in some cases French soldiers fell within 20 
paces of the Prussian line. But the ceaseless drift of lead, 
which swept the open surface of the spur, shattered the 
strength of the attack ; and, leaving many dead and 
■wounded to mark his course, the enemy wdthdrew in con- 
fusion to the wood and to the gun-pits. 

The Second Company, on the left, had moved off in the 
direction of the ravine ; but the captain falling wmunded, 
the lieutenant who had taken up the command drew off 
to the I’ight and attempted to ascend the spur by the road. 
So heavy was the hostile fire, that connection between the 
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extended section and the support was lost ; the marksmen 
inclining to the left, and occupying with a rush a hollow 
within the ravine, 300 paces from the edge of the wood ; the 
supports diverging to the right. The leading section of 
the latter, however, exposed to a concentrated fire from 
hostile skirmishers lurking in the bushes at the head of the 
winding track, Avas quickly made to seek cover beneath the 
log embankment. Here the Avhole once more extended, 
and facing the ascent, gradually worked their way towards 
the crest. But they Avere Avithout support, out off from the 
rest of the battalion ; and a sudden volley from the Gifert 
Wood upon their left sent them plunging down the hill. At 
the same time they were fired into by Prussian troops 
approaching from the P»,eppertsberg, and a private soldier 
Avon his Iron Cross by crossing the shot-SAvept zone and 
stopping the fire of the advancing troops. 

The 3rd and 4th Comiranies, moAung directly on the ravine, 
extended their marksmen's sections at 800 paces distant. So 
fierce was the fire they encountered, so great the excitement 
of the men, that the supports Avere quickly draAvn into the 
intervals of the fighting line ; and the Avhole, despite the 
efforts of their officers and the presence of Prussian troops in 
front, opened fire upon the AA^oods. The Third Company Avas 
noAv sent half-left ; but the Fourth on the right conformed 
Avithout orders to the movement, and the intended diver- 
gence of a portion of the force against the enemy’s flank was 
frustrated. Manceuvering Avas thus found impossible but 
•to the left front, tAvo hundred paces from the edge of the Avood, 
lay a small detachment of Prussian troops, Avell sheltered in 
a holloAv. These A\mre 4/74 and 6/39, AA^ho signalled, by 
Avaving handkerchiefs, that the random fire of 3 and 4/12 was 
passing in perilous proximity. The two companies rushed 
foi’AA’^ard to share this cover, the officers regaining control 
over their men during the rapid and disorderly advance. 

When they reached the hollow, the 3rd Company re- 
ceived orders to remove their packs ; but whilst they were 
in the act of so doing, a mui’derous fire from the north-Avest 
corner of the Gifert struck the 4th Company in flank. 

Movement had become imperative. So, leaving their 
packs behind, the little force, in size a battalion, and in 
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crowded formation, rushed pell-mell upon the border of the 
wood. 

The French did not await the onset, but, yielding the 
edge without a sti’uggle, withdrew rapidly up the cliflf. The 
Prussians followed ; but the cohesion of the units, already 
broken by the scrambling charge, was completely lost on the 
densely-wooded slope, and the four companies, belonging to 
three different regiments, became mingled in inextricable 
confusion. 

In this advance against the Gifert Wood, which occupied 
about fifteen minutes from the time the marksmen’s sections 
first extended, the two companies of the 1 2th lost 5 officers 
and 150 men. 

The extreme edge of the ravine had now been carried, and, 
almost simultaneously, the north-western quarter of the 
Gifert W ood Avas wrested from the French. 11/48 had formed 
line of company columns at deploying intervals as it neared 
the heights; and, in this formation, severely handled as it 
swept forward up the ravine, inserted itself into the interval 
between the troops upon the Rotherberg and the mixed force 
whose adventures have just been narrated. Here, as else- 
where, a swift and resolute rush brought about success. 
The defenders of the wood fell back, and the battalion 
entered the thickets ; the right wing pushing upwards along 
the western edge ; the left, with drums beating and loud 
cheers, scaling the wooded steep above them, and driving the 
enemy back to the south-western corner of the wood. 

The First Battalion 40th had advanced in half-battalion 
columns, the right being directed on the Rotherberg, the 
left on the centre of the Gifert Wood. The former, consisting 
of the 1st and 4th Companies, reinforced the troops on the 
eastern crest of the spur and within the western quarter of the 
wood ; the latter, entering the covert far away to the left, came 
up to the assistance of the 39th still holding the ridge within 
the wood. Breaking into a line of skirmishers, they 
endeavoured to push forward through the timber ; but the 
French 24th, together Avith 1/40, held the southern quarter 
of the Gifert Wood at this point, and against this superior 
force the Prussians Avere rmable to make headAvay. 

The Second Battalion, 5th, 6th and 8th companies, broke 
into the forest still further to the left. 
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II/12j which had only disembarked at St. Johann at 4 
o’clock, had, in its advance from the Reppertsberg, taken a 
direction midway between the Rotherberg and the eastern 
part of the Grifert, Avith a view of maintaining the 
communication between the separated wings of the 5th Divi- 
sion, a duty which had been originally assigned to 11/48. 

The 5th Company moved on the right of the Spicheren- 
Saarbrucken Road, the 6th on the left, the 7th and 8th in 
half-battalion column as reserve. As they neared the ravine 
the divisional commander. Von Stulpnagel, ordered the re- 
serve to move up on the left of the first line. The northern 
border of the Gifert had by this time (5 o’clock), fallen into 
Prussian hands, but the battalion suffered some loss from 
stray bullets as it advanced across the valley. Before enter- 
ing the Avood, knapsacks wei'e taken off ; and when the men, 
exhaiisted by their rapid march and the steep ascent, reached 
the summit of the hill, they found the Fi’ench still offering a 
fierce resistance. 

Still, at 5 o’clock, the edge of the Rotherberg, the long 
ravine, and the north-western corner of the Gifert, 
were in possession of the assailant; Avhilst to the left, a 
force composed of 11/39, I and 11/40, and 11/12 had won 
the ridge Avithin the Avood. NeA’-ertheless, the French line, 
extending across the spin’, and bending back at an angle 
through the timber, Avas still strongly held. 

Of Bastoul’s Bi’igade, one battalion of the 66th had been 
posted in the Spicheren Wood ; but a second, Avith that of 
the 23rd, detached from Pouget’s Brigade, had mov’ed up in 
support of the troops Avithin the Gifert. The third, with 
1/2, remained at Spicheren in I’eserve. The battery with 
the brigade was deployed on the spin* of the Forbacherberg ; 
and the 67th Regiment, at 5 o’clock, Avas posted behind the 
same hill. Thus, alloAving for losses, a force of 12,000* 
French infantry, and 4 batteries, faced the 10 battalions! of 
the Prussians on the heights. The latter had done little 
more than gain a footing on the crest ; the advanced line of 
the enemy Avas still intact, On the left, the village of 
Stiring Wendel still resisted all attack ; liut in the very 


* doth, anh, and, G3rd, 10th Ohassears, I and n/66, 1/23, 67th. 
t ‘iSth, 40th, F/74, 1 and 11/12, 6, 7, 8, 9, 3/39. 
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centre of the field the Prussians had won a distinct success ; 
a success which appeared trifling at the time, hut had, 
nevertheless, much influence on the immediate issue of the 
struggle. , 


THE BATTLE IN THE VALLEY. 3.30—5 p.m. 

The Cbntbb. 

From the beginning of the engagement, the French 
Custom House, the Golden Bremm, and the Baraque 
Mouton, the two latter 1,900 and 2,300 yards respectively, 
south of the German artillery position on the Galgenherg, 
had been held by the First Battalion of the French 7 6th ; 
and a battalion of the 66th had been placed in support 
within the Spicheren Wood. Moreover, east of Stiring 
Wendel, less than 1,600 yards from the Baraque Mouton, 
and 2,000 from the Golden Bremm, three batteries ^ were 
in action ; and not far in rear of the guns General 
Valarbregue was present with four squadrons. 

The open undulating arable and pasture to the north 
and east, as well as the wooded slopes behind the buildings 
was covered with skirmishers. The range was but 
1,200 yards to the corner of the Rotherberg, and the 
western face of the heights was thus effectually flanked. 
However, from their post upon the Galgenberg, two of the 
six German batteries had for some time directed their fire 
upon the homesteads, and prevented the French from 
occupying them in strength. 

At 3 o’clock, 6 Prussian companies, viz. : half of 12/39, 
a section of 3/74, and F/74, were facing this advanced 
post; and 7/77, detached from the Second Battalion in the 
centre of the Stiring Copse, was soon afterwards ordered to 
join them (25). 

With the advent of this force, the leading sections, 12/39 
and 3/74, whether under superior orders, or on their own 
initiative, began to move forward in the direction of the 
Custom House. Colonel Von Pannwitz, commanding 74th 

* The two )3atterieB which, had loyt guns had been withdrawn, and also the 
mitraiUeuses. 
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Begiment, and, after Von Frangois’ death, senior officer of 
the 27th Brigade, now ordered F/74 to advance in support, 
and himself took charge of the attack. The Stiring Copse 
had already been evacuated by the enemy. The 28th 
Brigade had come up on the extreme right ; and the 
defenders of Stiring Wendel showed no disposition to 
attempt a counter-stroke. It appeared, therefore, to the 
brigadier, that the time had come to carry out the original 
order issued by Von Frangois, i.e., to attack the western 
face of the Spicheren Heights. 

The progress of the attacking line was slow, 7/77 losing 
all its officers ; but the French were much harassed by the 
fire of the Pi’ussian artillery, and ground was slowly gained. 
Ascending the first slope of the rise which culminates in a 
round open ridge 400 paces from the Golden Bremm, 
Von Panuwitz formed F/74 into two half-battalion columns, 
directing the left against the tavern, the right against the 
fiirm. 

As they topped the brow they were received by a 
murderous fire of musketry and artillery. Of the right 
half-battalion the commander and a hundred men fell in a 
few minutes, but the battalion leader placed himself at 
the head, and, with drums beating, the whole force dashed 
down the grassy slope. The French skirmishers fell back 
to the buildings, but the 74th pressed so closely upon their 
track, that the outer walls were scarcely manned before the 
enemy had reached them. The fight was stubborn, but 
the French tactics were weak ; supports were wanting, no 
counter-stroke was made, and, before 4 o’clock, after a 
fierce struggle, both the Golden Bremm and Bai’aque 
Mouton had fallen to the Fusiliers, the enemy taking 
refuge in the Spicheren Wood, whence he assailed the 
homesteads with a bitter fire. The Custom House had 
already been seized by the mixed detachment which had 
originally formed the first line of attack. 

Accounts of this daring, but somewhat fortunate, exploit 
are nowhere to be found in detail; but it is very evident 
that the flanking fire of the German batteries greatly 
weakened the resistance of the defence. At the same time, 
the eftbrts of the French were by no means commensurate 
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with, the importance of the post. The buildings, massive 
and substantial, were not prepared for defence ; and, when 
stormed by the 74th, no attempt was made to re-take them 
by an instantaneous counter-stroke. 

Exposed as they were to a heavy shell-fii'e, their continued 
occupation was only harmful, the defenders were therefore 
rightly placed well to the front. But, when the advance of 
the German infantry masked the fire of their batteries, a 
body of men should have been at once thrown into the 
houses ; and from the very commencement of the action, a 
reserve should have been drawn up beneath the wooded slopes 
in rear, ready, either to manoeuvre against the flanks of the 
attack or, if the post fell, to deliver a counter-stroke before 
the intruders had recovered from the confusion of their 
successful onslaught. 

The Fusiliers, on seizing the buildings, in spite of the 
heavy fire poured upon them at short range from the over- 
hanging heights, immediately began to prepare them for 
defeirce. The battalion lost during this attack, 7 officers, 
17 non-commissioned officers and 215 men, one-foui*th of its 
strength. 

By this time, the greater part of Bataille’s Division had 
arrived upon the field ; and it aj^pears that whilst Bastoul’s 
Brigade, together with a battalion of the 23rd and a battery, 
were directed to the plateau, Poiiget’s Brigade, accompanied 
by the two remaining divisional batteries, had joined General 
Verge in Stiring Wendel; the two battalions of the 23rd 
taking post in the southern quarter of the village, the 8th 
Kegiment, outside, to tlie south-east, in reserve. 

A large force was thus present in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but neither infantry nor artillery were employed 
in resolute combination to oust the enemy from the 
homesteads. 

It may be noted, at the same time, that but two batteries 
of Frossard's large artillery reserve (six batteries) had as 
yet been brought into action, 

A glance at the contoured map shows that a long ridge 
rises between the homesteads and the Stiring Copse. It 
was by taking advantage of this cover, and probably by 
advancing up the re-entrant, the crest of which is little more- 
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than 400 paces from the homesteads, that the Fusilier 
Battalion of the 77th was enabled to make its decisive charge. 

It will, also, be noticed that the exposed flank was nearly 
1,500 paces distant from Stiring Wendel, and was protected 
in that direction by rising ground. It may be questioned, 
also, whether the French Cavalry, if a look-out had been 
kept, had not here an opportunity. 


THE BATTLE IN THE VALLEY.— 3.30 - 5 p.m. 

From 3.30 to 4, no material change took place in the 
state of the fight round Stiring Wendel. 

That portion of the 28th Brigade which had followed Von 
Woyna, leaving the Coal-pit Eidge and the nearest houses of 
Old Stiringen in possession of 11/74, had advanced still fur- 
ther into the forest in a south-easterly direction, still driving 
before it small hostile detachments. This wide turning 
movement appears to have alarmed General Verge. Fearing 
for his communications with Forbach, he had demanded 
further support from Frossard. Towai'ds 4 o’clock, in com- 
pliance with his request, the 55th Eegiment came up from 
the Kaninohenberg and two of the reserve batteries from 
Forbach. 

About the same hour. Old Stiringen fell into the hands of 
the Prussians; the attack being carried out by 11/74, 4/77, 
two companies of 1/74, and a detachment of P/53, this last 
being probably the marksmen’s section of the 11th Company, 
which had been detached in oi'der to secure the left flank 
during the progi’ess of the battalion through the forest. 

4/77 now occupied the nearest houses on the other side 
of the railway. 

Meanwhile, along the southern borders of the Stiring 
Copse the tide of battle ebbed and flowed. 

At 3.30, the three companies of the 39th, together with 
1/77, held the outskirts ; but General Verge, the 32nd having 
come to his assistance, had already initiated a counter-stroke. 

A heavy fire of artillery and musketry was poured upon the 
timber ; and then Jolivet’s Brigade, leaving the 32nd and 
55 th in Stiring Wendel, broke forward from the foundry. 
More than once the steady fire of the Prussians drove them 
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back, but at length the defence yielded, and by 4 o’clock 
the French had re-won the outer edge, and were pressing- 
forward through the beeches. But their progress was not 
long continued. The three companies of 11/77, hitherto 
stationed in the centre of the copse, brought sti'oiig support to 
the broken and receding line. Deploying rapidly and filling 
the gaps between the scattered groups of the 39th, this 
powerfixl reinforcement of 750 rifles bore back the French, 
and at 5 o’clock, Jolivet’s troops withdrew once more to 
S tiring Wendel. On both sides the loss was great ; and 
beneath the spreading foliage of the beeches, the dead and 
dying lay in scores. 

The 39th and 77th re-occupied the border of the copse, 
6/77 taking post behind an undulation outside the eastei-n 
edge, thus securing the left flank. An efibrt was made by 
5/77 to reach the five guns which had been abandoned by 
the French ; but the assailants Avere compelled to re-see'k 
the copse Avithout carrying olf the prize. 

Old Stiringen does not aj)pear to have been menaced by 
the counter-attack of Jolivet’s battalions. After the capture 
of the Golden Bremm, the garrison AArhich had been dri ven 
from it, Avas placed in reserve between the artillery and 
Stiring Wendel. Guns were also introduced into the 
village, one piece into a house facing the copse. 

During the period of the engagement. General Verge had 
at his disposal the whole of his oAvn division, thirteen 
battalions, in close support were 3 battalions under Pouget, 
and no less than seven batteries. Opposed to him were but 
2| battalions of the 27th, and 4 of the 28th Brigade, and Ave 
must noAv advert to Von Woyua’s turning movement, which, 
menacing his communications, had hindered his employing 
his overwhelming force in a general counter-stroke. 

28th Brigade. 

At 4 o’clock, Avhilst the fight was raging fiercely on the 
borders of the Stiring Copse and round about the foundry, 
General Von Woyna, accompanied by 1/53, Avas forcing his 
way tlirough the forest and inclining gradually towards the 
railAvay and the Stii’ing-Forbaoh Koad. 
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About 4.30, the branch tramway from the coal-pit was 
struck a.t the edge of the wood, where it bends abruptly to 
the south. Here the 53rd, as it formed up for attack, was 
received by a very heavy fire from the church tower and 
the village buildings, and several officers fell. 

Connection with the Fusiliers had been lost, and their 
whereabouts was unknown. There was no support at hand, 
and the enemy was in far greater strength. Von Woyna, 
therefore, fearful that his isolated battalion would be crushed 
before help could be attained, and desirous of regaining touch 
with the rest of his brigade — which he knew not was other- 
wise employed — decided to retire from his exposed position. 
Withdrawing to the wood, under cover of the 4th Company 
posted on the tramway, the battalion took ground to the 
left in the direction of the coal-pit. The covering detach- 
ment then fell back in the same manner, leaving the marks- 
man’s section to protect the retreat. 

This small reai'-guard was hotly engaged and losing 
heavily, when F/53, ignorant that the First Battalion had 
fallen back, emerged into the open between (31d Stiringen 
and the railway station, and prepared to join the attack 
which 4/77 and the six companies of the 74th were pushing 
from Old Stiringen. The 9th Company, the whole ex- 
tended, was ordered to storm the houses and garden on the 
near side of the railway ; whilst the 12th, posted on the skirt 
of the wood, secured the outer flank ; the 10th and 11th 
forming the reserve. 

The assault was successful. The French were compelled 
to abandon the north-west corner of Stiring Wendel, and to 
fall back over the railway to the foundi’y. Between the houses 
and the foimdry yard, the railway cutting was 40 feet 
in depth, crossed by a narrow bridge. Some men of the 
9th Company had already crossed, and the gate of the 
yard had just been broken in, when the order was received 
to retire at once. The scouts of the 12th Company, sent 
out to explore the forest on the right, had reported the 
approach of hostile troops on that flank. 

The houses already occupied were, therefore, hastily 
abandoned : but not for long. The alarm came to nothing. 
The 11th Company was ordered to move into the forest to 
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the right; 2/ and 3/77 having joined the Fusiliers from the 
left rear, thus regaining touch with their brigade, the senior 
officer of the 53rd then present combined them with the 
9 th and 10th Companies of his own battalion, and after a 
sharp musketry fight once more took possession of the 
building on the railway. 11/53, driving before it French 
detachments through the wood, moved on to the glass works, 
and occupied the ridge in front. 

The struggle for Stiring Wendel now resolved itself into 
a stationai’y musketry action. About 5 o’clock a mixed 
detachment of Prussians endeavoured to turn the left flank 
of the foundry buildings from the railway cutting. But a 
strong force of French was posted behind the slag-heaps and 
the railway plant in the yard •; and, although the skirmishers 
came within 70 paces of each other, the assailants were 
unable to make the slightest progress. Moreover, Old 
Stiringen and the railway embankment were heavily shelled 
by the French batteries ; and, at 5 o’clock, although the 
39th and 77th had re-won the copse, and the outlying 
portion of the village had been captured, the situation of 
the Prussian right wing was exceedingly precarious. The 
French force was more than twice its strength, assisted by 
seven batteries of artilleiw, and closely concentrated in 
Stiring Wendel. 

The Prussian companies, on the other hand, so inter- 
mingled and spread out as to make unity of command 
impossible, enveloped the north and west sides of this strong- 
position, and even threatened it in rear ; but so long 
and attenuated was their line, and there were so few officers 
remaining, that there was little hope of resisting even the 
semblance of a counter-stroke at any point whatever. Not 
a single battalion was available for their support, nor could 
the artillery render help. Guns could not move in the dense 
woods upon the right, and the batteries were unable to 
advance from the Galgenberg up the Forbach Valley so long 
as the French infantry still held the north-western crest 
of the Spicheren Heights. If, therefore, at 5 o’clock, the left 
attack had made some progress on the Rotherberg and 
within the woods, the general situation was anything but 
promising. On both wings the Prussians were fighting in 
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disorder, confronted by superior numbers supported by 
artillery, and it was impossible for their own batteries to 
render effective aid. Nevertheless, the resolution with 
which the attack on Stiring Wendel had been pressed, and 
the appearance of Von Woyna’s troops at a point which 
threatened the communications with Forbach, had not only 
held back the French in Stiring Wendel from employing their 
superior numbers in a vigorous attempt to roll up the slender 
line opposed to them, but had induced them, just as the 
Prussians left wing made good its footing on the crest with- 
in the Gifert, to send the 67th Regiment, hitherto held in 
reserve on the Forbacherberg, to reinforce the troops in 
the valley below. The foi’ce on the heights was thus 
reduced at a critical moment by 1,860 bayonets ; the 
numbers on that flank were now well nigh equal ; and the 
French reserve on the Spicheren Ridge consisted of. but two 
battalions. 

On the other hand, the French in Stiring Wendel, when 
joined by the 67th Regiment, outnumbered the Prussians 
opposed to them by more than two to one ; and whilst the 
latter had no reserve whatever, at least six of rhe French 
battalions had not yet been engaged. At 5 o’clock, there- 
fore, Fossard’s prospects of success were still favourable. 
It is true that the seven remaining battalions of the 5th 
Prussian Division were close at hand ; still, tliis reinforce- 
ment would by no means have equalized numbers ; and 
the French had the advantage of position. But their 
foe had hope of assistance from another source. 
Between 3 and 4 o’clock, on his way to the field, General 
Von Zastrow, receiving a report from Von Kamecke, had sent 
word to the commander of the 13th Division, whom he had 
already instructed to push forward an advance guard from 
Wehrden towards Forbach, that the 14th Division was 
heavily engaged, and requested at the same time, that he 
would co-operate in the action. If this officer realized the 
situation, and threw a portion of his force against the enemy’s 
line of retreat before he could crush the weak right wing round 
Stiring Wendel, all might yet he well I'he issue (d the 
battle, therefore, depended on the energy and judgment of a 
single man ; and we mtty note, as a proof of the confidence 
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witli whicli eacli German officer relied on his comrades and 
I subordinates, that when the seven battalions of the 5th 

Division arrived, not a single bayonet was sent to the right 
wing, although a portion had already given way. No one 
appeared to doubt that the commander of the 13th Division 
would come up at the right time and in the I’ight place. 


I THE BATTLE ON THE PLATEAU. 6—6 pm. 

Shortly after 6 o’clock, the Fusilier Battalion of the 48th, 
on the extreme Prussian left, had reached the road which 
crosses the clearing between the Gifert and Pfaffen Woods. 

The French battalion confronting them, the second of the 
2nd Line, had withdrawn to the ditches further south, with 
the design of crushing an advance across the open ; and, at 
the same time, had left a detachment in the Pfaffen Wood, 

I the flanking fire of which caused the Fusiliers some loss. At 

I 5.30, therefore, the First Battalion of the 4-8th, hitherto held 

in reserve, was ordered by the divisional commander. General 
" Von Stulpnagel, then present, to clear the Pfaffen Wood and 

to threaten the enemy’s right. 

The left-half battalion, with two sections extended, struck 
through the wood well to the left, and without encountering 
any decided resistance, reached the southern border, the 
skirmishers taking post in a salient angle of the timber. The 
right-half battalion came into line with the Fusiliers, just in 
time to assist in repulsing a sti’ong counter-attack of the 
French. In this position, each company with two sections 
in the firing line and one in support, the two battalions, 
notwithstanding the heavy shell and rifle fire that assailed 
them, held fast until the battle ceased. 

I In the meantime, to the right, within the dark interior 

f of the Gifert Wood, the fight raged fiercely, 

i Independently of the more isolated action of the 48th, 

I there were 32f Prussian companies employed between 5 and 

j 6 p.m. in the Gifert Wood and on the Botherberg. Of these, 

the Fusiliers of the 7 4th were alone collected as a battalion. 
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39th, 40th, 48th and 12th, much mixed up, and dissolved 
into a long line of skirmishers, with here and there a group 
of stragglers, which the sti-enuous efforts of the company 
officers had assembled as supports. On the French side, the 
67th Regiment of Bastoul’s Brigade had been withdrawn 
from the Forhacherberg to the valley; a battalion both 
of the 2nd and 66th still remamed in reserve ; but with these 
exceptions, the whole of Laveaucoupet’s Division, as well as 
1/23 and 1/66, 14 battalions, or nearly 9,000 rifles, joined by 
degrees the struggle on the crest, and endeavoured to drive 
the Prussians but little superior in numbers from the heights. 

The front of battle swayed backwards and forwards, 
ground being Avon or lost as fresh troops came up on either 
side. That portion of the Avood AAffiich crowns the height 
nowhere exceeds 500 yards in breadth; no Avide interval, 
therefore, lay between the hostile lines, and, although at 
times the combatants, it is said, approached so closely that 
the officers Avere driven to use their revolvers, so heavy was 
the smoke, so dense the timber, so loud the din, and so 
universal the confusion, that no formed body of troops 
could be mustered in order by a concentrated effort to 
breach the hostile ranks. Many of the battalion and com- 
pany leaders Avere already doAvn, and those who still stood 
amidst the storm of bullets commanded merely handfuls of 
men, and men not of their own companies, nor even of their 
own battalions, but of every regiment engaged. 

But the Prussian infantry was true to its discipline and 
training; and Avhen, in the turmoil and excitement of the 
fight, the soldiers found that they were parted from their 
own immediate commander, or that their own leader had 
fallen, they sought out the nearest officer, irrespective of the 
number on his shoulder straps, and looked to him for 
orders. And so the Prussian line, although deprived of the 
strength and cohesion which tactical order and familiar 
association gives, w^as still in hand ; and where the skill of a 
leader found an opening he , had men wherewith to seize it. 
Still in the thickness of the wood, and the stunning roar of 
battle, no officer, however high his rank, could influence 
more than the nearest files on either side, and, therefore, on 
the commanders of small groups, whatever their grade might 
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be, depended the handling of the men and the ultimate 
issue of the struggle. 

Nor, although on both sides there was equality in courage 
and in numbers, was there much doubt as to the result. 
Here, swarming up from the hollow and across the leafy 
ridge, with their faces set towards Spicheren, were men with 
deep instincts of obedience, trusting their leaders and 
following the slightest sign ; here were officers trained in 
battle exercises, seeing, in the deadly strife which raged in 
the thickets, but a livelier picture of their accustomed work, 
and recalling without effort the shifts and expedients learnt 
in more peaceful autumns ; gathering, as it were by 
mere force of habit, the scattered files together; cheering 
and directing, thrusting ceaselessly at the flank of hostile 
groups ; recognising clearly the purpose of the fight, and 
accepting as readily as composedly the responsibilities that 
the situation forced upon them, and to which their training 
had inured them. 

Opposed to them were men, staunch and impetuous, but 
ill-disciplined ; each fighting for his own hand, relying more 
on the rapidity than the accuracy of their fire ; vigorous in 
individual effort, but regardless of their leaders, and ignorant 
of the power of united action. Nor were the oflicers better 
fitted than the men to cope with their more skilled antago- 
nists. That they were in no wise Avanting in warlike spirit 
the number that fell at Spichereir attests. In dash, in reso- 
lution, they were not inferior to their foes. But the majority 
knew little of the handling of troops, of the tricks of fence, 
the, tactical devices, which every Prussian officer had at his 
fingers’ ends, and those who possessed such knowdedge could 
seldom find men to follow them. Cixreless of discipline in 
time of peace, without the taste or opportunity for earnest 
work, they had lost the confidence of their men, and the 
latter no longer looked to them instinctively under every 
circumstance of difficulty and danger. 

And so, by six o’clock, superior training, skill, and dis- 
cipline, prevailed against mere courage. The successiAm 
battalions that Laveaucoupet threw into the fight failed to 
drive the enemy from the crest, and AA'hether by order of the 
divisional commander, of Frossard himself, or by the pressure 
of the attack, the wood Avas yielded, and the Prussians lined 
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tile soutlierii border. Laveaucoupet’s battalions retired in 
i^ood order, notwithstanding the fall of General Doens during 
the withdrawal, in echelon from the left towards Spicheren. 

In face of the heavy fire which the mitrailleuses and 
artillery now poured upon the forest, it was impossible for 
the disordered throng of Prussians to pursue ; nor could 
the south-west corner of the Gifert be maintained. III/2, 
reinforced probably by portions of the 66th and 63rd, still 
occupied the Spicheren Knoll, and, by a vigorous counter 
stroke, re-won this important angle for the French. 

Such was the confusion in the Prussian ranks during the 
struggle within the Gifert Wood, that it is impossible to 
follow the progress of each battalion; but a description of 
the advance of 11/12, and of a portion of 11/40, will give 
some idea of the difficulty of wood fighting, and of the 
manner in which the extraordinary loss of unity came about. 

The 5th and 6th Companies of the foi’mer battalion, 
forming the right wing, and the first to reach the 
crest, gradually moved off to the left as the French began 
to give ground. The 7th Company, forming, with the &%, 
the left wing, extended its marksmen when half way up the 
height, and during the ascent extended the supports also. 
On surmoxinting the crest, the left wing companies sought 
to regain coimection with the right, hut, the latter having 
gone forward, the endeavour failed. The left wing crossed 
diagonally in rear of the right in a south-westerly direction ; 
and, in the thick covert, the battalion became divided into 
two distinct bodies During the subsequent advance, men 
of 1/39, 40th, 74th and 11/48, were drawn into the ranks ; 
and whilst, near the south-eastern corner of the wood, fiir to 
the left of their original direction, 70 men of the 6 th 
Company carried a little wedge-shaped copse, separated from 
the forest by the road ; men of the 7th Company, reaching 
the western edge of the wood, were able to pour a flanking 
fire into the Fi’ench as they finally retired from the Rothei’- 
berg. Along the entire southern border the battalion was 
scattered without tactical formation, the officers accom- 
jianied, perhaps, by only a single section of their own 
companies, and by men of various battalions ; and, in many 
cases, the combat was carried on by small bodies fighting 
on their own account. 
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8/40 entered the Avood with one section extended, hut 
had soon to extend the remainder also. On getting through 
to the open it was stopped by a heavy cross-fii'e. Here, on 
the southern edge, were found two of the regimental colours, 
of which each battalion has one, escorted by half a section 
only. 7/40,* on reaching the border, formed itself opposite 
an outlying copse, which appeared to give good shelter. 
The company leader, therefore, with the help of about a 
section of the 48th, accompanied by one of its majors, an 
adjutant, and another bliicer, rushed toAvards it, across an 
open space of some 400 paces in breadth, and held on there 
till dark. 

During the struggle in the forest, the Prussian troops 
upon the Rotherberg, still exposed to the fire of Laveau- 
coupet’s batteries and of a strong force of infantry, AAmre un- 
able to make way. The First Company of the 12th attemj)ted 
to capture the gun-pits to AAdiioh the enemy had been driven, 
but the attack Avas beaten off ; as, also, Avere tAvo counter- 
strokes on the part of the French ; and when Laveaucoupet 
Avithdrew his troop)S, and the gun-pits Avere abandoned, the 
fire of the infantry holding the Spicheren Knoll, and the 
south-Avest corner of the Avood, effectually hindered all 
endeavours to gain groxxnd beyond the saddle. 

But although General Von Goeben had already telegraphed , 
to the King that the success of the day Avas to all appearance 
assured, it Avas soon found that further progress was 
impracticable. The French Avere in superior numbers and 
their second position Avas much stronger than the first. 
Not only Avas the ground, Avhich intervened betAveen 
Laveaucoupet’s neAv line and the woods, held by the 
Prussians, clear and unobstructed, but there Avas ample 
room on the downs behind Spichei’en for the deployment 
of the Avhole artillery of the Second Corps. As General 
Laveaucoupet gave the order to retire, his artilleiy fell back, 
the 7th Battery taking post upon the Forbacherberg 
slopes. ’Here, Avhere Bastoul’s battery Avas already in action, 
it Avas joined by the 8th (Avhich had exhausted all ammu- 
nition but case shot and had noAV to borrow from the 7th), 
Avith the exception of one section, Avhich came into action on 
the Spicheren Ridge and did not rejoin the battery until 

* This company had heeu detained as escort to head-qriarters, and did not 
arriVe till 7 p.m. 
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night had fallen and its ammunition was exhausted. 

The mitrailleuses appear to have already retired to the 
Forhacherherg, and from this commanding position a heavy 
fire was poured on the border of the woods. 

It was impossible for the Prussians to establish on the 
plateau sufficient artillery to prepare the way for a second 
attack, or even to draw off the attention of the hostile 
batteries from the infantry, and the French right was 
secured by the ravine (26). 

All idea of a frontal attack, or attempt to turn the right 
flank was abandoned, and it was determined to employ the 
reinforcements which had arrived after 5 o’clock, in ejecting 
the enemy from his advanced post on the Spicheren Knoll, 
and, when that was effected, in striking the left flank of 
his position on the plateau. 

The exact position of the French battalions on the 
new line cannot be ascertained ; but there is reason to 
believe that the 40th Regiment, which had been engaged 
throughout the day, was now Avithdrawn to the Pfaffenberg, 
and that two battalions of the 8th Regiment were sent up 
about this time by Bataille from the Forbach Valley to 
reinforce the battalion of the 66th in the Spicheren Wood. 

The losses of the French artillery, wdiich for nearly six 
hours had been established on the Rotherberg and the 
north-west crest of the plateau (although 36 guns had been 
in action against it at no great range,) Avere curiously small. 
The 7th Battery (one section engaged upon the spur), lost 
one man and two hoi’ses killed, one man and two horses 
Abounded. The 11th (mitrailleuse) Battery had five men 
Avounded, some horses killed, and two pieces temporarily put 
out of action. The 8th Battery (■2nd section ei]^’aged on 
spur) had lost one officer and three men killed, tAvo officers 
and five men Avounded, nineteen horses killed or Avounded, 
and three caissons disabled. 

Further reinforcements, F/12* and the main-body of the 
9th Brigade, 5th Division, consisting of two battalions of 
the 8th Grenadiers and the 3rd Jagers, in all 4,000 men, had 
by this time reached the Saarbrucken Ridge. The 3rd Com- 
pany of the 8th, which, owing to circumstances already 
recorded, headed the column, vms accompanied by the regi 

* 4i k IV. procoded by the 3rd and 4th equadrons of lath Dragoons 
3 had already arrived, and had moved on to the Walgenberg. 
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mental commander; and as the troops neared St. Johaim. 
this officer had received an order from a galloper on Von 
Boring’s staff, to move through the St. Arnual Wood, and to 
turn the enemy’s right. Accordingly, on reaching the 
Eeppertsberg he bore off to the left with the leading- 
company; but, when the three remaining companies, follow- 
ing the Jagers, andved upon the ridge, fresh instructions 
were received, directing the First Battalion of the 
Grenadiers to advance towards the western slopes 
of the Spicheren Heights, for the purpose of attacking 
in flank the saddle south of the Rotherberg and the 
Spicheren Knoll. Two battalions, the Jagers and 11/8 
were sent to the Drill-ground Hill ; F/12 was retained for the 
present on the Winterberg. The men of the First Grenadier 
Battalion had already taken off their packs, coats and 
cooking utensils, and had loaded their rifles. Across the 
valley, the Rotherberg was veiled in dense clouds of smoke ; 
and above the dark crown of the Gifert Wood the white 
wreaths rose slowly in the still evening air. The line 
of guns upon the Galgenberg was dimly seen, with 
Rheinbaben’s squadrons, ready to support or pursue, a little 
to the rear. Wounded men, singly or in groups, staggered 
out from the shadows of the forest and across the fields. 
Under the long shadows of the poplars the field hospitals were 
busily employed, and the endless i-attle of musketry and 
crash of bursting shells told that the battle was at its 
height. At 5.30, the word ^vas given “Stand to your Arms ! ” 
The colour was unfurled, and the march began ; the 1st and 
4th Companies, in company column at open interval, leading- 
on either side the chaussee, accompanied by the brigadier, Von 
Doring, who gave the high steeple of Forbach Church as the 
point of direction. The captain of the 4th Company, Von 
Blumenhagen, had assumed command of the battalion, for the 
major, with the 3rd Company, was far away upon the left 
and ignorant of the change of orders. 

The guns were passed upon the right, and the three 
companies moved along the foot of the Rotherberg, the 
battle raging fiercely overhead. Von Doring pointed to the 
formidable heights that the 48th Regiment of the same 
brigade had done its share in storming, and bade the 
Grenadiers emulate their corm-ades. His words were 
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answered by loud hurrahs. 500 paces from the Toll House 
the order was given to wheel sharply to the left, in order to 
gain a ravine which gives easier access to the plateau. A 
section of the 4th Company was sent off to the right in order 
to reach the ground in the direction of the Golden Bremm, 
but received by a heavy fire from the wooded slopes 
above the tavern, was forced to halt and take cover ; and 
in spite of efforts to I'egain it, connection with the battalion 
was lost.* 

The main-body halted for a few minutes before com- 
mencing the ascent. Skirmishers were sent out in front ; 
and their the 1st and 4th Companies pressed up the rugged 
slopes, scrambliug from, rock to rock, clutching the tree- 
roots and bushes, each assisting his comrade as he could. 
Ifrequent halts Avere made, partly to give the men time to 
recover their breath, partly to restore order in the broken 
ranks. Close to the bi'ow a last halt Avas made ; each man 
milled to his place, and Avith loud shouts of “ .Forward ! ” 
the plateair Avas gained. 600 paces south-east Avas the 
entrenched Spicheren Knoll. The south-Avest corner of the 
Gifert Wood, directly facing them, not more thaii 200 paces 
distant, was also occupied ; and, on the extreme right flank, 
the outskirt of the Spicheren Wood. A Avithering fire 
struck the Grenadiers in front and flank. To remain halted 
on the exposed crest Avas impossible. 300 paces to the right 
front Avas a small raAdne, and thither the leading companies 
Avere directed ; hut, dining their rush across the open, 
officers and men fell fast. Little shelter Avas found when 
the cover Avas attained ; and, after halting there for ten 
minutes, and in vain endeavouring to crush the fire of the 
Avell-covered euemy, Captain Von Blumenhagen led his tAVO 
companies across the saddle, leaving a section behind to 
cover the advance. The losses, of the 1st Company 
especially, Avcrc A’-ery heavy ; hut, such Avas the resolution of 
the attack, that the French Avithiii the corner of the Gifert 
Wood gave way, andwithdrcAv to the Spicheren Knoll. The 
2nd Company, reaching the height about fifteen minutes 
later, came under a heavy fire from the knoll. The captain 
was Avounded. The lieutenant ordered the sections to re- 
form; but in carrying out this order the three section 

* WUat Gvoritually became o£ this section is not recorded. 
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leaders were badly hit, and many men fell. When order 
was restored, the commander was enabled to make an 
effective distribution of fire. Two sections faced the Spichereii 
Knoll, Avhilst a third swept the long rawine descending to 
the Golden Bremm, and drove back hostile columns tliat 
were attempting to attack the tavern. 

The Gifert Avhich had been since 1 o’clock the scene of 
such fierce and bloody fighting, Avas noAV entirely in the 
haiids of the Prussians. By the capture of the soAith-Avest 
angle the Freiich Avere deprived of all opportunity of making 
a sudden counter-stroke, and the flank of the defenders of 
Eotherberg Avas seciu-ed. 

The direction of the charge of the Grenadiers Avas such that 
the flank of the assaulting line was enfiladed at a range of 
400 paces of the French shelter trenches on the knoll ; but 
the sudden rush, the short distance, 200 paces, to be 
traversed, and the effective fire of the covering section Avere 
probably the reasons that the battalion esca^jed annihilation. 

This successful advance, it may be noted, Avas the first 
advantage AAdiich the Prussians owed to the capture of the 
Golden Bremm and Baratpie Mouton. If Frossard had 
divided his portions into three distinct sections, assigning to 
each divisional leader a definite portion of the front 
commensurate Avith the numbers of his troops, the fall of 
the homesteads Avould probably luiA^e been prevented. As it 
Avas, the centre of his line, (that is, the AA^estern face of the 
plateau, the homesteads, and the Spicheren Wood) was oc- 
cupied at first, partly by Laveaucoupet, partly by Verge, 
afterAvards by Bataille and Verge ; the latter was chiefly 
concerned for his left at Stiring Wendel, and Avhen Bataille 
reached that village Avith Poiiget’s Brigade to support his 
colleague, he ap|)ears to have considered the threat of the 
enemy against the principal communication of the Army 
Corps, the Forbach Road, so strong as to cause him to neg- 
lect the centre. Only one battalion Avas sent to the 
Spicheren Wood, afterwards reinforced by tAvo of the 8th 
Line. 

Here Ave see clearly the disadvantages of a broken 
position, such as Frossard’s. The attention of all the 
divisional leaders, fighting on an extended front, Avas drawn 
to the outer flanks, and the central battle was left to take 
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care of itself, without proper supervision or unity of 
command. 

At the same time, as Frossard was placed, it was no easy 
matter to distribute his force in such a fashion that the 
central section of the position would come under the imme- 
diate supervision of a single leader. Still, when the reserve 
division appeared on the scene, Bataille might well have 
been entrusted with the charge of this important point, and 
his three divisional batteries have remained at his disposal. 

This division was directed to the field in two distinct 
portions : BastouFs Brigade with one battery making 
for Spicheren, Pouget with two proceeding by Forbach 
to Stiring Wendel. 

Bataille, it appears, accompanied the latter. About 5 
o’clock, owing to the vigour of the Prussian attack, the 
situation of the defenders of Stiring Wendel appeared 
critical ; part of the garrison, it is said, had already fled in 
panic towards Forbach ; he, therefore, called down the 67th 
Regiment from the Forbacherbei’g and led them across 
the valley in the direction of the Stiring Copse. At this 
point was Genei'al Verge, and the presence of another officer 
of equal rank was scarcely necessary. Had Bataille, after 
sending Bastoul to the assistance of Laveaucoupet and 
Pouget to that of Verge, taken charge of the central battle, 
each of the three lieutenant-generals would have had a 
definite command, and every point of the line have come 
under supervision. 

As will be hereafter seen, the homesteads were of the 
utmost importance, even after 6 o’clock, when the main 
position upon the plateau was definitely abandoned ; for their 
possession gave the Prussians a 'point dkippui opposite the 
very centre, the weakest quarter of the second line. Between 
5 and 6, several attempts were made by the French to re- 
capture the Golden Bremm and Baraque Mouton, the 
attacks proceeding from the long ravine and up the Forbach 
Road ; but witli the help of the artillery on the Galgenberg, 
the Fusiliers of the 77th held fast. We may notice at the 
same time that the buildings were not subjected to a heavy 
fire, which, had the French batteries been judiciously em- 
ployed, might have been brought to bear from the position 
east of Stiring Wendel. 


CHAPTER Ylir. 


'rHE BATTLE IN THE VALLEY. 5—7.30 P.M. 

The Prussian attacks on Stiring Wendel had come to a 
stand-still by 5 o’clock. 6,000 men, extended over a front of 
3,000 yards, with few officers remaining, and with brigades, 
regiments, and companies shuffled in a strange medley, and 
unsupported by either artillery or infantry, encompassed 
the French stronghold. The men were worn out by the pro- 
tracted struggle. Their losses had been heavy; their power 
of resistance was strained to the utmost ; the little ground 
that had been won had been purchased at a heavy price. It 
has often been observed that in fiercely-contested battles a 
moment comes when the physical and moral vigour of the 
soldiery relaxes and- the bare aspect of a reinforcement 
turns the scale. Such a crisis had now arrived. From the 
Coal-pit Ptidge, through the white clouds of smoke that 
rolled between the tall black chimneys of the foundry, a 
strong column of French infantry was seen approaching 
along the slopes of Spicheren Wood to the south of Stiring 
"Wendel, and the very sight of its serried ranks and 
gleaming bayonets brought about the retreat of the 
exhausted Prussians. 

The senior officer present with the 7 4th, without sending 
for instructions to the brigadier, gave the order to retire ; 
and partly by way of the railroad, partly by Schoneck, his 
six and a half companies fell back on Drathzug. The 
fosiliers of the 63rd followed, joined by the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th companies of the 77th. Old Stiringen, and the Coal-pit 
Eidge, together with the whole of the field to westward of 
the rail-road were evacuated. Withdrawing in great con- 
fusion, the men made no halt until the Hrathzug Farm, 
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one-and-a-quarter miles in the rear, was reached. Here the 
greater part of five battalions was assembled, but so 
shattered and disorganised that it was long before order was 
restored. 

Notwithstanding the retreat of their comrades, the three 
companies of the 39th and four of the 77th, though 
much reduced in officers and men, still held fast along the 
border of the copse. It was the 39th that fired the fix’st shot 
of the battle. From 1 o’clock, without stay or respite, they 
had been engaged within the wood, attacking and attacked, 
at times driven back by the heavy pressure of the 
more numerous French infantry, but retiring slowly, and with 
their faces to the enemy, rallying quickly on the reinforce- 
ments appearing, and pushing forward again with unabated 
courage and persistence. The 77th had also shared the 
fluctuations of the fight for the copse since 3 o’clock, and 
with the loss of three company leaders and their adjutant, 
had materially assisted to repulse two strong attacks on the 
border of the wood. 

The general rearward movement that now swept past their 
right, and left these two attenuated battalions exposed to 
the full brimt of the enemy’s attack, strengthened as it must 
shortly be by the column that was bearing down across the 
valley, in no degree infected these men of Hanover and the 
Rhineland. Spent with fighting and reduced to a few hundred 
rifles, but resolute to cover the retreat of Von Woyna and 
his broken troops, they steadfastly awaited the imminent 
attack of the hostile masses. 

But their numbers were few, and an hoiu’ of triumph had 
come for tlxe French. Not only had the throng of assailants 
whi(;h had so long beset the village melted away at the 
sight ol'the approaching reinforcement, but a leader, quick 
to rcaii?!e ami grasp his opportunity, was present on the 
field. 

Of Pouget’s Brigade, the two battalions of the 23rd had 
been placed in Stiring Wendel, in order to meet the out- 
flanking movement which was constantly threatening from 
the Stiring Forest; but a battalion of the 8th had remained 
south-east the village in reserve, and the divisional com- 
mander as already recorded, had called down the 67th 
Regiment from the Spicheren Heights. 
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This last was tlie force which the Prussians had descried. 
On its arrival at the village the 1st Battalion was thrown 
into the foundry ; the 2nd and 3rd, with which, backed by 
the battalion of the 8th in second line, Bataille purposed to 
drive the enemy from the copse, deployed behind a steep 
undulation to the east. Verge, at the same time, as soon as 
the Prussians began to give way, had brought up two 
battalions of the 65th, and drawn them up for attack in the 
hollow across which runs the Spicheren-Schoneck Road ; 
behind the same iindnlation which covered the 67th, and 
700 yai’ds from the south-east corner of the Stiiing Copse. 

Two companies of the 55th deployed as skirmishers, 200 
yards to the front. The remainder of the battalion was 
massed in column ; the two battalions of the 67 th in close 
column of sections on the left. The second battalion 55th 
was held back in third line. Covered by the advance of 
these troops, some of the French battei’ies again advanced, 
and opened a vigorous fire on the boi-ders of the copse. 
Verge then ordered an advance, and the skirmishers of the 
55th, the columns in rear being still sheltered in the hollow, 
moved on to a point within 300 paces of the border of the 
wood. 

Although confronted by an overwhelming force, and 
assailed by an artillery fire to which they could make no reply, 
the seven Prussian companies still held fast. A detachment 
occupied the embankment of the railway, but moxinds of slag 
and refuse protected the French left from this cross fire, 
the effect of which was confined to the narrow space of 200 
yai'ds that intervened between the slag-heaps and the copse. 
The fight was protracted for nearly thirty minutes ; at length 
the fire of the defence began to slacken • the French 
skirmishers rushed forward and the columns followed. 
“ It was necessary,” writes a participant in the charge, “ to 
“ cross a space of more than two hundred yards in width 
“ exposed to a heavy flanking fire. The earth was covered in 
“ a couple of minutes with dead and wounded.” 

In this attack the 55th did not even fix bayonets, and such 
was the excitement of the men that the column broke up, 
those superior in wind and strength far outstripping their 
comrades. But the border of the copse was carried, and the 
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Prussians, still fighting desperately, were pushed hack into 
the iiicerior with heavy losses. 

The Pii-st Company 77th was almost entirely dispersed ; 
the Aveak remnant was collected and led hack to Drathzug 
by the sole remaining officer, leaving but six companies, (and 
these reduced to the strength of a section each), to withstand 
the advance of Verge’s and Bataille’s battalions. 

The French batteries, which had followed the infantry, now 
recovered the five pieces that had been earlier abandoned, 
moved up the valley, and, in concert with the artillery on the 
Forhacherherg, engaged the enemy’s batteries upon the 
Galgenherg. Iii fact the counter stroke was a vigorous one, 
supported by the Avhole of the artillery at the general’s 
disposal. 

Despite the resistance of the 39th and 74th, the attack in 
the copse was progressing favourably, and some of Bataille’s 
troops Avere pressing doAvn the valley. On the plateau too, 
the south-west corner of the Gifert Wood had been re-taken, 
and all the efforts of the enemy to advance across the open 
towards Spicheren had been crushed ; Avhilst from the ravine 
above the Golden Bremm, strong detachments of the 8th 
Avere noAv descending to the assault of the Baraque 
Mouton. 

At this hour, shortly after 6 o’clock, fortune appeared to 
have declared against the Prussians; but, within a short 
space of time, the Fusiliers of the 77th, draAving reinforce- 
ments from the Golden Bremm, and effectively supported 
by the artillery, had beaten back the attempt upon the 
farm; the flank attack of the 8th Grenadiers had re- won 
the soAith-west corner of the Gifert Wood, and a skilful stroke 
of tactics chocked the advance of the French infantiy and 
guns doAvn the Foi'bach Valley. 

Since 1 o’clock, the Prussian batteries had remained upon 
the Galgenherg, 11/7, alone assuming, shortly after 3, a more 
advanced position. So long as the Toll House and the 
Golden Bremm were in possession of the French, the 
remainder Avero unable to folloAv; and Avhen these posts 
Avere taken, although shortly after 5 o’clock the guns had 
ceased fire for the Avant of a target, still the presence of 
hostile infantry on the north-Avest slope of the plateau, 
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distant not more than 700-1000 yards, was a sufficient 
hindrance to an advance to the Folster Height (21). 

But the advent of the 2nd Company, 8th Grenadiers, on 
the western crest of the heights, cleared the way; and when, 
shortly before 6.30, a report reached General Von Zastrovv 
that the right wing within the copse ^vas sorely pressed, 
and he saw the enemy’s shells bursting on the Galgenberg, 
he rode forward to the Folster Height, directing the guns to 
limber up and follow. 

Eight battei’ies obeyed, but so cramped was the space that 
two (6/8 and 4/1) were unable to come into action, and were 
held back under cover.* 

This strong artillery counter-stroke not only brought the 
French infantry who were moving down the Forbach Valley 
to a standstill, but proved more than a match for the hostile 
guns. Nevertheless, within the copse, the debris of the 39th 
and 77 th was step by step forced back, and by 7 o’clock the 
wood was evacuated by all save the shattered remnant of 
the Fiisiliers. 

Riding forward to the copse, Von Zastrow bade this 
handful of riflemen, at all hazards, to hold the northern 
outskirt. If they yielded their position, and permitted 
the French to break out across the Folster Height, the line 
of batteries would be placed in the gi’eatest jeopardy. 
Then, galloping to the Drathzug, he ordered Von Woyna 
to bring forward the battalions there assembled, although 
some of them had not yet re-formed, to the assistance of 
their comrades. 

For more than six long hours the 39th had been at close 
quarters with the enemy, and by far the greater number 
lay stretched beneath the giant beeches. But the stubborn 
courage of the whole appears to have been concentrated in 
the few survivors, and when Von Woyna’s men, reduced 
by losses and by stragglers to 2,500 bayonets, came once 
more into line, the northern border of the copse was still in 
the hands of the Fusiliers. 


* West of the high-road, facing the French guns, four batteries of the 11th 
Division, 1, 2, 1, II,/7. Bast of high-road, facing the long ravme two batteries 
attached to 10th Brigade, 5th Division, 4 & rV/3. 6/8 & -l/l, at first employed 

east of road, but soon withdrawn. VI/8 remained on the Galgenberg. 4/1 had 
arrived upon the field at 6.16. 
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Notwithstanding this gallant stand against overwhelming 
odds, it is, nevertheless, exceedingly improbable that the 
Prussian right could have long resisted the attack so 
energetically pushed by Generals Bataille and Verge. 
Besides the troops that had stormed the copse, 6,000 
infantry, at least, the whole garrison of Stiring Wendel, 
were close at hand ; and, it is not too much to assert, that 
one vigorous effort would have given the French the battle. 

But that effort was never made. Scarcely had the 28th 
Brigade taken post alongside the 39th, when the pressure 
of the attack began to slacken ; and, under cover of a heavy 
fire, the enemy rapidly fell back. The Prussians followed 
cautiously; but the French did not await the encounter; 
“ and, after a shor’t distance,” says the Staff History, “ no 
“ serious opposition Avas met with.” By 7.30, every French 
soldier, save the dead and dying, had vanished from the 
wood, and Von Woyna Avas suffered to re-establish his line 
before the Stiring Foundry. The explanation of this 
startling change in the aspect of the battle is not far to 
seek. Von ZastroAv’s confidence Avas justified. The 13th 
Division had come up. 

At 22 minutes past 7, the following telegram was des- 
patched by Frossard to Bazaine : — 

“We are turned from "Wehrden. I am bringing up 
“ my Avhole force to the heights.” 

Half-an-hour before, the advance of hostile troops along 
the Volklingen-Forbach Road, Avhich led to the rear of his 
position, and Avas unguarded, save by the tAvo squadrons of 
dragoons and the company of sappers that garrisoned the 
Kaninehenberg, had been reported. Every one of 
his battalions had become involved in the fight in front ; he 
had expended his last reserves ; his line of retreat Avas 
seriously menaced ; and he, therefore, ordered Bataille and 
Verge to Avithdraw their divisions from the valley to the 
plateau. 

When Von Woyna re-entered the Stiring Copse, this order 
had been communicated to those battalions who pressed so 
heavily on the 39th; the attack had been suddenly arrested, 
and tlie French skirmishers Avere already disappearing in the 
shadoAvs of the Avood. 
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Frossard has given us his reasons for retreat : — 

“ The events,” he -writes, “ -which Avere taking place at the 
‘ ‘ dehoucM of the Saaidouis Road, were reported at Stiring 
‘‘just as the First Division, supported by the Second, was 
“ making a supreme effort to check the Prussian advance. 
“That endeavour was successful, and there, as on the 
“ plateau, the enemy gained no more ground. But uiAder 
“ the circumstances, the General-in-Chief, abandoned to his 
“ own resources, in face of the fresh reinforcements Avhich the 
“ Prussians continually received, recognised that left to him- 
“ self he could not maintain the Avhole of his position. The 
“ Army Corps, exhausted by a long struggle, seriously 
“ menaced on the right — though there the enemy was still 
“ held back — Avas taken in reverse on the extreme left ; and 
“ the troops engaged at Stiring, would probably, on hearing 
“ the cannonade at Forbach, liaxm become apprehensive that 
“they Avere cut off. As for assistance, not one of the 
“ promised divisions of the 3rd Corps had marched to the 
“ sound of the guns.” 

The artillery Avas first draAvn off, taking post AAdien it 
reached the heights, upon the slopes of the Pfaffenberg ; the 
cavalry, and then the infantry folloAved, leaving a detach- 
ment in the village to cover the retreat. 

The troops filed on to the plateau in rear of Laveaucoupet’s 
Division, Avhioh Avas still in occupation of the Spicheren 
Ridge and the Forbacherberg. 

There are several points worth notice in this battle round 
Stiring Wendel. In the first place, the French were ahvays 
superior in numbers, but it Avas not rmtil Bataille’s arrival 
that they attempted a general counterstroke. Their offensive 
sallies, although numerous enough, at no time took the 
form of a vigorous attack made both on the front and flank, but 
Avere local and isolated, designed merely to repel for the 
moment the pressure of the enemy’s advance. It must be 
remembered, hoAvever, that the movements and numbers of 
the Prussians AA^ere concealed by the thick woods ; and that 
General Verge, avIio Avas in command of this wing, shared, 
in all probability, the apprehensions of the army that the 
enemy was in greatly superior strength. Even the most 
lesolute of men, guarding the line of retreat as he was, 
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might have hesitated to commit a large portion of his force 
to an attack on a large scale. The Prussians showed no 
indication of weakness until shortly before Bataille came 
up. Their line of battle, so far from contracting, 
extended further and further round the flank ; the 
audacity and persistence with which they pushed from 
house to house was sufficient in itself to induce the belief 
that they were strongly supported ; and it was impossible to 
detect their real inferiority. But, after 5 o’clock, there were 
signs that the strength of the attack was Avell-nigh exhausted. 
A battalion of the 53rd had fallen back from the right 
flank withoxxt a serious engagement ; and troops on the 
same flank, that had entered Stiring Wendel, sxxddenly 
evacuated it. From this evident uneasiness of the Prussians 
from their right, it might have been fairly inferred that the 
necessary supports were not forthcoming, and that this flank 
was the point where they most dreaded attack. 

Secondly, if these symptoms were either unobserved or 
mis-interpreted, and sucli might easily have been the case, 
they still suggest very forcibly the method in which the 
village might have been best defended. The French tactics 
consisted in constantly reinforcing the garrison, and in making 
frontal counter-strokes against the Stiring Copse. Secured 
by the railway cutting, they allowed the Prussians to envelop 
the west side of the village without making a single offensive 
effort. The village, protected from bombardment, served all 
the purposes of a strong fortification. But instead of 
utilising its advantages, to make one man do the work of 
three, the French actually maintained a garrison within it 
that was superior in numbers to the attacking force. So long 
as the foundry was held, Stiring Wendel was safe, and the 
gTeater part of the garrison might have been set free, without 
the slightest risk, to strike the outer flank of the Prussians 
from the direction of the glass woi'ks. Such tactics would 
have been far more decisive than merely keeping the troops 
xmdcr cover, and firing at the enemy across the cutting. 
When the assailant exposes a flank so rashly as did the 
Prussians, it is flouting fortune to let him go unpunished. 

It may be argued that, surprised as the French were, de- 
, ceived by the energy of the attack, and unable to estimate 
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the numbers concealed in the surrounding forest, they could 
not have acted otherwise than they did. But this is not to 
the point. ith the difficulties of the situation we are not now 
concerned. The teaching to be drawn from the fight round 
Stiring Wendel is this : had the general principle been re- 
garded, that a fortified point enables the defender, leaving 
there a sufficient garrison and no more, to employ a portion 
of his force for other purposes, several battalions of Verge’s 
division might have been more effectively used than as the 
supei’fiuous defenders of bricks and mortar. The French 
looked upon Stiring Wendel as a point to be held at all risks, 
not as a pivot for, and an aid to, offensive action. We may 
also notice that the garrison of the village showed a decided 
want of initiative in not supporting Bataille’s attack by an 
advance west of the railroad. 


THE BATTLE ON THE PLATEAU. Ai™ 6 o’clock. 

The disposition of the French force, after the final capture 
of the south-west angle of the Gifert Wood by the 8th 
Grenadiers, was as follows : — 

In advance of the left were eight companies of the 2nd 
posted on the entrenched Spichereii Knoll. Two battalions 
of the . 8th, which Bataille soon after withdrawing the 67th, 
had sent up from the valley to the heights, and one of the 
66th, held the head of the ravine above the Golden 
Bremm, and the adjacent Spicheren Wood. 

On the Spicheren Eidge, and the Forbacherberg, were 
ranged the 63rd, 24th, 2nd, and 10th Chasseurs, 111/23 and 
I and III/ 6 6 ■, the 40th occuj)ied the Pfaffenberg. Thus, nine- 
teen battalions, or allowing for losses, 11,500 rifles, backed by 
guns and mitrailleuses, confronted 44 companies, Avhich at 
their full strength, had not numbered more than 1,100 men. 

The Prussians had won the northern crest of the plateau, 
the Gifert Wood, the Eotherberg, and the homesteads ; but 
the enemy had withdraAvn to a still stronger line, and the 
desperate fighting had by no means tamed his power of re- 
sistance, Several disjointed efforts were made about this time 
to advance on Spicheren from the Gifert Wood. That made 
by a portion of the 12th, will serve as an instance. Joined 
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on the left by a portion of the 48th, two companies rushed 
into the ravine in front ; but cover was wanting ; the leaden 
hail beat fiercely on the slopes ; support was not forthcoming, 
and the attack dissolved, the sections losing all cohesion 
and connection during the retreat. Not only was a direct 
forward movement quite impracticable, but there was some 
reason to fear, in face of the i-epeated, though isolated, 
counter-strokes of the enemy’s battalions, that if the infantiy 
were left without strong support, the ground already won 
would have to be relinquished (28). 

“ We did not consider,” says Von Hoheulohe, “ that the 
“ Eotlierberg had been definitely occupied by us until bat- 
“ teries had established themselves upon it and had repulsed 
“ several efforts of the enemy to retake it.” 

So even before the 8th Grenadiers arrived upon the 
heights the generals in council on the Saarbruoken Eoad 
had determined to bring uj) cavalry and artillery. 

Von Alvensleben, commanding III Army Corps, and in 
charge of the left attack, immediately issued the necessary 
orders. General Von Eheinbaben, who by this time had 
seventeen* squadrons of his own divisions assembled round 
him in the Erenthal, was reqiiested, if i^ossible, to send a 
force of horsemen to the plateau ; and to General Von Billow, 
chief of the artillery of III Army Corps, was entrusted the 
direction of the batteries 

The 17th Hussars, a regiment of Briinswickers, who wear 
the motto, “Death or Glory,” breaking into column of 
troops, trotted forward into the open ground west of the 
heights, over which the Grenadiers had lately passed. The 
officers sent to the front could find no path ; the troopers 
in vain essayed to scale the cliffs ; and, assailed in flank by 
musketry from the slopes above the Golden Bremm, 
were quickly compelled to retrace their steps. In com- 
pliance with the request of Von Alvensleben, the road 
which winds round the eastern face of the Eotherberg was 
next attempted, and though steep and naiTow, flanked 
on one side by a sheer descent, and on the other by a lofty 
sandstone clifl', was sm-mounted with little difficulty. 

* 17th Hussars, 4 squadrons ; llth Hussars, 4 squadrons : 3rd Lancers, 

1 squadron ; 19th DraRoons, 4 squadrons ; 6th Cuirassiers, 4 squadrons. 
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But, on reaching the crest, the leading squadron was 
prevented from deploying, as much by the rugged nature of 
the ground, covered with boulders and loose stones, and 
broken by shelter pits and quaiTy holes, as by the Chassepot 
fire from the Spicheren KnolL 

The enterprise had to be abandoned ; and a retreat was 
made to the road, whei'e the i-egiment remained for some 
time, huddled in half sections on the narrow track. 

The artillery was more successful. The two batteries 
detached to follow the hussars, 3 & III/3, from the Galgen- 
berg, became involved in the vain endeavour to scale the 
western slopes ; and when the Spicheren-Saarbrucken Eoad 
was reached, it was found so couti*acted by the presence of 
the horsemen, and so deeply scored by shells, that, at the 
first trial, one gun only of the 3rd Light Battery was able 
to reach the crest ; the second capsized over the bank to 
the left, Nevertheless, a single piece of ordnance repre- 
sented much to the hard-pressed infantry. Subjected to a 
long-range fire, under which their numbers were steadily 
wasting, and unable to make reprisal, they saw, in the 
solitary 9-pounder, a weapon which promised to restore the 
balance of the fight. 

On the narrow level of the spixr every yard of front was 
already tenanted by a rifleman, and even a powerful rein- 
forcement of infantry would have been less welcome than 
an auxiliary which had the power to cope with the hostile 
batteries, and to divert the pitiless stream of musketry. 

And so it was amid loxid hnzzas from the groups of 
officers and men which ci'owded behind bank and boulder, 
that the panting team, urged on by whip and voice and 
spur, dashed up the broken slope and drove the swaying 
field-piece forward through the smoke. 

At the edge of the forest, beyond the foremost line of 
skirmishers, and not 700 yards from the French trenches, 
the gun came rapidly into action. But its appearance 
provoked a concentrated fire ; the men fell fast, and, after 
a few roxmds, it was withdrawn to the shelter of a bank 
100 paces to the rear. 

Here the remainder of the battery came into line, 
followed by two 12-pounders of III/3, which, diverging to the 
right, took post upon the western crest. 
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Guns in the open were now opposed to a line of infantry 
(eight companies of the 2nd Line) entrenched, and the 
interval which separated them did not exceed 800 yards. 
Exit the heavier projectiles, bursting in quick succession and 
with mechanical accuracy on the hillock, shook the nerve 
and disturbed the aim of the French riflemen. Under the 
ceaseless hail of bullets nearly half the gunners and many 
of their officers fell; bixt still, xvith the same relentless 
precision, shell after shell searched oxit the hostile trenches. 
The earthen parapets crximbled fast ; aixd at length, after a 
duel which had lasted, according to the history of the 
French regiment engaged, for half an hoxxr, the batteries 
triumphed, and the trenches were abandoned. The four 
remaining pieces of III/ 3 were noxv enabled to come into 
action between the left of the light battery and the wood ; 
and the engagenxent on the xvestern part of the plateau was 
for the present confined to the artillery. 

The intervention of the gixns had somewhat relieved the 
strain xxpon the infantry, but at 6.45, the battle had come 
to a standstill ; the French still pi'esenting an xxnbroken 
front, and overwhelming with fiex’ce bursts of musketry every 
effort made by the Prxxssians to break forwai’d from, the 
wood, and maintaining a constant and heavy shell fire on 
the border. 

Dxxring the movements which took place in the last phase 
of the battle on the heights, from 6 o’clock to the close of 
the engagement, althoxxgh attempts xvere made to pxxsh 
forward towai’ds Spichei-en, the heterogeneous chain of 
infantry, xvhich formed the Prussian line fi’om the •Pfaffen- 
wood to the xvestern verge of the Eothei'berg, con Id do no 
more than hold its ground. 

In face of the still vigorous foe, and xxnder fire of his 
nxxmeroxxs guns, it xvas impossible to attempt the restoration 
of tactical order. It xvas even xvith the greatest difficulty, 
and only by their personal influence and fearless exposure, 
that the leaders were able to maintain a hedge of rifles along 
the bordci', and to restx'ain the men from seeking safety from 
the crashing shells in the centre of the wood. Not a few 
who had slipped away were found by officers who were 
seeking to collect supports for the fighting line, and, by 
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the employment of energetic language, were assembled in 
scattered groups in the rear. 

The following extract from the Regimental History of the 
1 2th Grenadiers, gh’-es us a striking picture of the situation : 

“At the south-west comer of the Gifert Wood were 
“collected the 7th company, men of the 40th and 48th 
“Regiments, of the 2nd and 4th Companies of the 12th, and 
“ Grenadiers of the 8th Regiment. The hostile fire on this 
“ angle W'as very heavy, and it was repeatedly attacked by 
“the French 63rd, 24th, 40th, and 66th. 

“ The loss along the border was so great, that the only 
“remaining officer wdth the 2nd Company led his men 
“ forward into the ravine in front, from which the enemy 
“had retired to the higher ground near Spioheren. Some of 
‘ ‘ the 6th Company follovred ; but so many officers and men 
“ had fallen, that the detachment dissolved, part going to 
“ the right and joining the 5th Company, part to the left to 
“ the 48th, a section only remaining wdth their leader. 

1“ The men of the 5th Company had meanwdiile advanced 
“ into the ravine on the right of the 6th, and, although rein- 
“ forced by some of the 48th, the casualties became so 
“ numerous that retreat became necessary ; and it was with 
“ difficulty that the troops w’ere retained even on the border 
“of the wood imder the fire of the ai’tillery and the 
“ Chassep&ts.” 

As an instance of the little influence superior officers can 
exert when once their men have been absorbed into the firing 
line. Captain Seton relates that, ascending the Rotherberg in 
the w^ake of the guns, he found there General Von Barnekow, 
commanding 16 Division, and Colonel Yon Rex, commanding 
32nd Brigade. There w^ere also present the officer command- 
ing the 40th Regiment, and the leader of one of his battalionsl; 
the latter, wdth a few’^ of his men, under shelter of an earthern 
bank. Itisalmostneedless to say that not one of these officers 
was in a position to communicate wdth more than a very 
small portion of his command ; their men wmre scattered at 
intervals over the whole front of the left wdng, and they 
wnre porverless to support, to rally, or direct. 

On the arrival of the first I’einforcements at 3.30, the 
German leaders, constant to the tactical principle that a flank 
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attack is the surest means both of wai’ding off attack, and of 
reaping success from the offensive, had struck at the enemy’s 
I’ight through the Gifert and the Pfaffen Woods. But, when 
the southern border of the forest was gained, it was found 
that further pi’ogress was impossible. The open slopes in 
front were commanded by the Spicheren Ridge ; and the 
oi'derly withdrawal of the French infantry gave the out- 
flanking battalions no opportunity of involving Laveau- 
coupet’s right in a struggle at close quai’ters, and of so 
holding it fast in an advanced position. Neither did the 
successful charge of the Grenadiers, nor the support 
of the two batteries, bring about any decisive change. 
Wlien once the crest of the Rotherberg was lost, the French 
had been powerless to regain it; but the Prussians were 
equally poweidess to advance, and the narrow saddle, in- 
viting concentration of fire, and contracting all formations 
into deep column, was left untrodden by either side. 

And so, as the sun neared his setting, both antagonists 
found that they held positions exceedingly favourable for 
defence. But the French possessed a resource which their 
enemy lacked, and that Avas the line of batteries on the 
Forbacherberg and Spicheren Ridge. Not only were the 
Prussian guns upon the Rotherberg feAV in number, but those 
Axpon the Galgenberg, and, after 6.30, on the Folster Height, 
AA^ere hindered from directing their fire on the plateau by 
the presence of their own infantry, 2/8, on the Avestern crest. 
It AA^as possible then, for the French commanders to subject 
the hostile front upon the heights to a vigorous and accurate 
cannonade ; arid, having shattered the enemy’s power of re- 
sistance, to put the finishing stroke to the battle by a general 
advance upon his disheartened line. This Avas the course on 
which, in effect, the Imperial generals decided. 

The French infantry, although it had Avithdrawn to the 
Spicheren Ridge, was by no means disheartened. Not only 
Avas a constant fire maintained upon the Avhole line Avon 
by the Prussians, but repeated, if isolated, counter-strokes 
tried the fortitude of the Prussians to the utmost. It Avas 
felt by the Prussian generals that the ground already Avon 
could only be maintained by a strenuous effort ; and it is 
noteAvorthy that this effort took the shape, not of a strength- 
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ening, by sending in reinforcements, of the disordered and 
unsupported line along the border of the Gifert Wood and 
on the Rotherberg, but of a flank attack. More judgment 
appears here than in the defence of Stiring Wendel. 

But the French position, formidable as it was, was not with- 
out its weak point. The capture of the Golden Bremm 
and the Baraque Mouton had driven a wedge into the centre; 
and it was possible for the Prussians, by a vigorous attack 
from this foothold, if not to breach the line, at least to 
seriously threaten the left flank of the force upon the plateau, 
and to thus avert the counter-stroke presaged by the con- 
tinuous cannonade. 

About 6.15, the Fusilier battalion of the 12th was on the 
Winterberg, the 3rd Jagers and II/8 on the Drill-ground 
Hill and Eeppertsberg, and three battalions of the 52ud in 
process of concentrating on the Saarbrucken Eidge. The 
general commanding III Amiy Corps, after communicating 
with the other generals of the corps who were present, 
resolved to employ these six battalions in a flanking move- 
ment against the western, sloj)es of the Spicheren Heights, 
following the path already taken by the I/8th Grenadiei'vS. 
As the line of batteries advanced to the Folster Heights, 
the three leading battalions, the Fusiliers of the 12th, 
3rd Jagers, and II/8, under Colonel L’Estocq, moved forward 
to the iDattle; followed to the riglit rear by the 52nd, di- 
rected by Major-Genei*al Von Schwerin, and by the two 
batteries attached to the 10th brigade. 

In company columns, the 9th, with skirmishers extended, 
in front, the Fusiliers from the Winterberg led the way 
diagonally across the valley. As they passed the Rotherberg 
they were met by many wounded men of their omi First 
Battalion, and officers and piivates beheld brothers and near 
kinsmen carried dying from the fight. 700 paces east of 
the Toll House, the foremost company struck the road ; 
and, under the fierce fii-e of the mitrailleuse battery on the 
Forbacherberg, and of musketry from the Spicheren Wood, 
brought up their right shoulders, and ascended the ravine 
that faced them. But on the slopes all symmetry was lost. 
A, quarry blocked the way, and the men diverged to eitlier 
flank, splitting into two half-companies, which did not again 
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resume cohesion. The remaining compcanies, before they 
reached the shelter of the ravine, suffered many casualties, 
and their leaders were compelled to dismount. 

So heavy was the hostile fire that the 9th Company was 
withdrawn, and ordered to cover the advance of the battalions 
by an attack on the spur of the Forbacherberg from the 
direction of the Toll House. But, as has been related, this 
company had become divided by a wide interval ; only the 
right half followed the captain, and, assailed in flank as they 
dashed down the incline, the men broke in disorder, and were 
not rallied till they reached the Golden Bremm. 

Meanwhile, the main body of the Fusiliers had reached the 
crest. Hei’e they found themselves confronted by a line of 
hostile infantry half-right (probably behind the crest of the 
Spicheren Knoll). The skirmishers extended, but made no 
progress, except on the right, where, after a hard fight, a de- 
tachment of French riflemen, was routed by a sergeant and 
a few of the marksman’s section with the bayonet. In the 
position they now held along the western brow of the plateau, 
the front of the Fusiliers extended north and south ; their 
line almost at right angles to the main position of the French, 
which ran from east to west along the Forbaoh mamelon. 
The riflemen half-right were but advanced skirmishers ; and 
to attack the enemy in front it would be necessary to swing 
round to the right under a heavy flanking fire, and to 
advance across the open. The impracticability and useless- 
ness of such an operation was quickly gauged by the 
battalion commander ; and he determined to bear off to the 
right beneath the brow of the hill so as to gain the 
enemy’s flank. Two sections wmre left to cover the move- 
ment, but, so steep was the descent, and so great the 
diflficulty of working under fire on the broken slopes, that 
all order was lost, and, as the 9th Company had done 
already, the men broke loose from control and rushed in 
confusion on the Golden Bremm. 

To the left of the Fusiliers, the Jagers had also suimounted 
the height, and had there taken up connection with the 
right of 2/8, which, though the remainder of its battalion 
had entered the Gifert, still clung to the western crest. To 
the left rear followed the 2nd Battalion of the Grenadiers. 


During the ascent the losses of both battalions were by no 
means inconsiderable; and on the skirmishers of the Jagers 
taking post upon the exposed crest under the flank fire from 
the Forbacherberg and Spicheren Wood, casualties rapidly 
increased. A vigorous counter-stroke was repulsed, but 
Colonel L’Estocq, who had joined this battalion, recognis- 
ing, when he reached the brow and found the French 
posted several hundred paces away to his right, that 
from his present position he could not deliver a flank attack, 
immediately ordered the two battalions to descend the 
ravine, and move upon the homesteads, determining from 
that base to strike the left wing of the hostile force upon 
the plateau. The two batteries, finding it impossible to act, 
had already been withdrawn. 

The Fusiliers had re-formed behind the Golden Bremm ; 
and, with the four companies in line of company columns, 
marksmen extended, prepared to assault the spur of the 
Forbacherberg. 

L’Estocq’s remaining battalions Avere now advancing along 
the high-road under a lieaA^y fire from the Spicheren Wood ; 
and it Avill be well to observe the precautions adopted 
by commanders of various grades to protect the exposed 
flank during the subsequent attack (30). 

Baraque Mouton, 400 yards south-west of the Golden 
Bremm, had been hitherto held by the Fusilier Battalion of 
the 77th, and foi'med a strong outwork," as it Avere, against 
any hostile movement from Forbach, or Stiring Wend el, or 
from the long ravine Avhich cleaves the Spicheren Wood ; 
but it appears that on the Fusiliers of the 12th an-iving 
on the scene, this battalion abandoned both the tavern 
and the farm in order to join in the assault. 

The commander of II/8, Avho had instructions to prolong 
VonL’Estocq’s line of attack to the right, directed his 5th Com- 
pany to occupy the tavern. It Avill be remembered that a half 
company of the Fusiliers of the 12th had been ordered from 
the first to protect the flank of its battalion. With this 
object it had entered the tavern garden, probably after its 
evacuation by its former garrison. Lining the high eastern 
wall, and finding foothold in the vine espaliers, it had kept 
up a fire on the borders of the opposite wood ; and then, on 
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the approach of djS, jumped down from the wall, and, not 
without loss, gained shelter under the slope beyond the 
road. 50 men were here collected, of whom half were at 
once extended, half held back in support, and patrols under 
non-commissioned officers were sent out right and left. The 
French skirmishers retired ; but still intent on his mission 
of covering the right flank, the subaltern in command bore 
off to his right along the thickly wmoded slopes of the long 
ravine, driving the French riflemen up the hill. 

5/8, on relieving this detachment of the 12th, occupied the 
yard ; and in order to cover the advance of the battalion 
along the high road, opened a brisk fire on the opposite wood. 

Colonel Von L’Estocq, committing the first line of attack 
to the two battalions of the 12th and 8th, ordered the 
Jagers to take post in the Golden Bremm and Baraque 
Mouton. The 1st Company occupied the tavern, making 
a banquette of furniture along the garden wall ; the 2nd 
established itself in the farm ; the 3rd and 4th were placed 
behind the Toll House. 

5/8, being in its turn relieved, went forward to the Baraque 
Mouton. Hostile detachments were observed in the ravine 
beyond the wood. The lieutenant in command took post 
along the wood with two sections extended north of the 
diausse e and one in support behind the farm, drove back the 
French, and sought connection with his battalion by patrols. 

About this time H/8 was reinforced by the 3rd Company, 
which, as has been related, had been withdrawn from the 
extreme Prussian left; and had thus traversed, before it 
joined the 2nd battalion, the whole length of the attack upon 
the Spicheren Heights. The battalion was ordered to 
advance against the wood in the formation indicated in the 
accompanying sketch; and the sketch shows, also, the 
general disposition of Von L’Estocq’s troops when the 
assault commenced. 

As to the formation or position of the French troops, 
nothing can be definitely ascertained ; but it may be inferred 
that, in the Spicheren Wood and on the spur of the 
Forhacherherg, they were present in considerable force, for 
the Prussian battalions had suffered heavy loss during their 
advance to the Golden Bramm, 
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The Fusiliers of the 12th had just reached the wooded slope 
of the Forhacherberg spvir, driving the Fi'ench skirmishers 
before them ; the Grenadiers on their right were prepared 
to assault the apex of the salient ; and the Jagers wei'e 
advancing towards the Golden Bremm along the high 
road, when, from the ravine half left, a fierce counter- stroke 
broke forth. The foliage of the lofty poplars which lined the 
broad ohaussee was cut to shreds by a storm of bullets, and 
the Jagers dropped fast on the dusty track beneath. A 
swarm of infantry thronged dowm the ravine. The tirailleurs 
in the Spicheren Wood were reinforced and timied upon their 
pursuers, driving the marksmen of the 12th and Grenadiers 
before them. The edge of the wood was yielded. The Fusiliers, 
attacked in flank and front, wmre pressed back, skirmishers 
and supports together, but wore rallied by tbeir officers on 
the road. II/8th, closing (.piickly, soxight cover to the 
right. Bixt the Prussian artillerymen on the Bolster Height, 
keeping vigilant watch on every quarter of the field, sent a 
storm of shell into the descending colnmn. The French 
wavered ; Colonel Von L’Estocq ordered an immediate ad- 
vance ; and with drums beating, under a murderous fii'e which 
fell with especial fiercexiess on the supports, the troops once 
more, at charging pace, rushed over the open ground. The 
French fell back, and the counter-stroke was checked. But the 
wood beyond was not won without a struggle ; behind every 
bush and tree stood a hostile marksman, and the pi'eeipitous 
ascent was soon covered with dead and xvounded. Still, 
tbroxxgh the dense mist of smoke that shrouded the thickets 
and the lofty beeclies, the enemy slowly though surely gave 
ground ; and at length, after many a halt and xvitb heavy 
loss the Prussians reached the crest. 

To cover the flank of the Grenadiers, a section of the 2nd 
Company of the Jiigers had mounted the ravine that faces 
Baraque Mouton ; and now, along the upper border of the 
Spicheren Wood, were assembled, at 7.30, in front line, 3 
companies of the Fusiliers upon the left, 3 of the Grenadiers 
in the centre, a section of Jagers on the right, and scattered 
along the entire front, men of the 74th, 77th, and 39th. 
Both the .I2tli and Grenadiers still retained a company in 
reserve ; whilst far away to the right, almost in rear of 
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the Forbacher berg, the half-company of 9/12 was on the 
point of debouching from the wood. This detachment had 
been followed by a small portion of 5/8, which, observing a 
hostile movement against the right of Von L’Estocq’s line, 
had advanced up the long ravine, and, by ch’awing the 
enemy’s attention to itself, had effectually arrested his 
attack. 

In front of the main line of the 9th brigade, the open 
ground rose at a gentle gradient to the crest of the Forbaeh- 
erberg, 50 feet above them, and 600 or 700 paces distant. 
Shelter trenches, filled with infantry, girdled the grassy knoll ; 
and the appearance of the Prussians on the left front and 
flank, was the signal for a rapid and unrestrained fire. 
Further advance up the smooth glacis-like slope was im- 
possible ; so Colonel Von L’Estoeq sent down an order for the 
Jagers to advance to his support, and, when his right was 
strengthened by the approach of this battalion, gave the word 
to renew the attack. 

The 12th, one company in reserve, faced the open slope ; 
but the Grenadiers, in the same formation, brought up their 
left shoulders so as to profit by the wood which curved round, 
towards the rear of the Forbacherberg. Small parties of 
the enemy barred their passage through the thickets, and 
the desultory wood fighting was renewed, prisoners being 
taken on either side. However, the battalions were making 
progress, and away on the right the truant half company of 
the Fusiliers • had actually penetrated unperceived to the 
rear of the French position, and had arrived within a hundred 
paces of the flank of the artillery. This venturesome 
detachment had dwindled to two officers and a dozen men. 
The rest of the orignal fifty had succumbed either to the 
enemy, or to exhaustion, or had straggled in the wood, and the 
unexpected appeai’ance of this handful of riflemen although 
it had surprised, had not disconcerted the enemy. A rush 
was made upon the guns ; but a strong force of infantry 
charged down on front and flank, and drove back the little 
band to the cover of the Avood. Hei-e, on the border, it 
faced about, for 5/8 together wdth men of the 74th and 77th, 
came up most opportunely on the left, and a hot independent 
fire quickly put an end to the pursuit. 
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The time was now about 7.45, and in every quarter of the 
field fortune appeared declaring for the Prussians. Yon 
Woyna’s Brigade had re-won the copse, and was pressing 
forward towards Stiring-AVendel ; the left wing in the 
Gifert Wood and on the Kotherberg, although fiercely assailed 
by tlie French batteries, still held its ground; and the 
position gained by Von L’Estocq’s battalions threatened to 
pierce the very heart of the defence. 

Frossard's troops had been engaged since 1 2 o’clock. The 
heat had been oppressive, the battle fierce, and the men had 
not eaten since the early morning. The last reserves had 
been exhausted shortly after 5 o’clock ; and whilst a steady 
stream of reinforcements Avas still supplying fresh strength 
and energy to the enemy, no tidings had been received of 
the approach of Bazaine’s divisions, and it must have become 
apparent to the French soldiery, that the Second Army Corps 
d’Armee was abandoned to its oavu resources. 

It has been the fashion to praise the offensive dash of the 
French soldier at the expense of his powers of resistance ; 
it is almost traditional to exalt the one and to depreciate 
the other, and there is no doubt that the attack is more 
congenial to the national temperament. Nevertheless, we 
find Frossard’s men at Spicheren, after a defensive battle of 
seven hours’ dm-ation, during Avhich the right wing on the 
plateau had executed one of those retrogade movements 
which are generally supposed to weaken the morale, still 
opposing an unbroken front to the constant pressure of the 
enemy, But, although the second line was still intact, the 
main position had been lost ; and if, realising the quality 
of the men, Ave might believn that they were capable of further 
resistance, still after the work they had done and the 
heavy stress of the battle, aa’c should certainly expect to find 
them too disheartened and exhausted to venture once more 
upon the counter-stroke. 

But there was one French general on the field Avho knew 
the temper of those he commanded, who felt that despite 
their Avearinesa, their losses, and their repeated failures to 
recover their lost ground, the spirit of his infantry was still 
untamed. Whether the movement was intended to cover 
the Avithdrawal of the troops from the valley, or Avhether it 
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was a vigorous effort to drive the Pi-ussians from the heights 
and dash them back upon the Saar, must remain unsolved ; 
but it is a matter of fact, that between 7 and 8 o’clock, 
General Laveaucoupet gave orders for a general advance of 
his whole line, covered by the fire of the reserve batteries, 
which had by this time taken post upon the Pfaifenberg. 
As the twilight began to settle on the field, the grassy slopes 
of the Forhacherberg and the Spicheren Ridge became alive 
with men. Leaving their trenches and dissolving into 
swarms of skirmishers, supported by battalion columns, the 
French with loud cries and a fierce storm of musketry swept 
down the surface of the plateau. 

And now was seen the value of the position Yon L’Estocq, 
ascending from the homesteads, had won xipon the flanlc. 
The men of the 12th fell back before the rush, but the 
Grenadiers, favoured by the shelter of the wood, held fast 
upon their right. Each battelion, fortunately, had retained 
a company in I’eserve, and this accession of strength at 
a critical moment, gave fresh vigour to the hard-pressed 
Prussian line. After a brief, but bloody combat, the 
enemy was driven back to the Forhacherberg. 

But, whilst a portion was left to clear the flank, the 
main-body of the French had pressed on rapidly towards 
the Rotherberg and Gifert. The reserve company of 
the 12th, held back on the slope to the left rear of 
the battalion, was roused by the shouts of the French and 
the heavy fire. To the left was a little clearing, where the 
thin outskirt of the Spicheren Wood gave a view of the open 
ground beyond the deep ravine. The left section rapidly 
deployed, and lining the border of the clearing, assailed at a 
range of 500 yards the flank of the attacking column. In 
the fast gathering darkness, the effect of the first two 
volleys could not be seen ; but, at the third, large 
mimbers were observed in confusion and falling back, and 
a rapid independent fire scattered them in flight. The 
Rotherberg was saved; against the guns and worn-out 
infantry that held the spur, only unsupported groups 
advanced, to be easily repulsed. 

But on the southern border of the Gifert the storm 
broke fiercely. The throng of skirmishers, dashing quickly 
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forward, and firing as they came, covered the advance of the 
solid lines in rear with a veil of smoke ; and this and the 
failing light combined to render the aim of Prussian riflemen 
uncertain. Already the line, under the tempest of shells 
that preceded the infantry attack, had begun to waver ; the 
trees were out to pieces by the iron splinters, and the count- 
less echoes crashed through the darkening thickets with a 
stupendous din. Only the entreaties of their officers, and 
their gallant example, had hitherto held the men fast under 
the cannonade ; but when the hail of bullets mingled with 
the heavier missiles, and the line of fire pressed rapidly up 
the slopes of the great ravine ; when the detachments in the 
open rushed back in confusion to the wood, for a moment it 
seemed as if the border must be yielded. But, dating from 
the extraordinary victories of 1866, the Prussian soldiers had 
come to have a supreme reliance on, the needle-gun ; and 
when the attacking swarms, led by their officers, mounted 
and on foot, with a gallantry which, even at that moment, 
extorted admiration from their foes, rose from the ravine 
and came within effective range of the trusted weapon, the 
wavering line grew strong as a bar of steel. Discipline and 
training once more asserted themselves; the independent 
fire was steadily delivered ; and, at a distance of 200 yards 
from the position, the attack was checked. The French 
battalions, unable to push on further, held for some time the 
ground they had re-won, but, as darkness fell, drew slowly 
back on Spicberen, whilst from the commanding slopes of 
the Pfaffenberg, Prossard’s massed artillery swept the field. 

No attempt was made by the Prussians to follow the 
retiring foe towards Spicheren, although some small detach- 
ments, composed of officers and men of various battalions, once 
more moved into the open ; but, on the extreme right, a des- 
perate onslaught was made by Von L’Estocq’s battalions 
on the Forbacherberg. During their advance upon the 
shelter trenches, the companies lost all semblance of 
tactical order, and systematic prosecution of the attack 
became impossible. Groups of men of different regiments 
rushed forward under the guidance of individual officers, 
sergeants, or even energetic privates, at one time beaten 
back, at another swept on by the accession of small supports 
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collected by some one in authority and thrust into the 
fighting line. The fight raged hotly at short range, and a 
few brave men, in isolated clusters, dashed up the slope 
against the trenches and came to close quarters with the foe. 
Bayonets were even crossed; but the French stood firm, 
covering the retreat of their comrades to the Pfalfenberg, 
and the Prussians were beaten back to the shelter of the 
wood. 

Von BEstocq’s attack had been so effectually checked, 
that F/8 together with two batfeilions of the same Army 
Corps ha ving arrived, the commander of the 9th Brigade 
wished to employ these fresh troops against the Forbacher berg, 
and subsequently to advance on Foxhach with a mixed de- 
tachment of various regiments. Both enterprises were, 
however, counteimianded by General Von Stiilpnagel, 
commanding 6th Division, in consequence of the darkness, 
and the appai'ently general i-etreat of the French. 

The fight for the Forbacherberg died away, the hostile fire 
ceased, and the round hill, so lately girdled by a ring of 
rifles, stood out lonely and silent in the darkness. The 
defenders had withdrawn in good order, leaving neither 
guns nor wounded behind them ; and when the assailants 
gained the crest the hostile columns wei'e seen vanishing 
aci’oss the dusky ridge- Six full ammunition, waggons, 
whose teams lay dead or disabled, fell into the hands of tlie 
Fusiliers, together with a quantity of entrenching tools ; 
and behind the hill were found the knapsacks which their 
opponents had thrown oflf before they joined the fight. 

Away to the left Spicheren was burning ; and on the 
slope of the dark xxpland beyond wei’e seen the incessant 
flashes of Fi’ossai'd’s guns, blots of flame on tbe heavy cloud 
of slowly x’ising smoke. The imr of musketry and the 
harsh rattle of the mitrailleuse, which for seven long hoxxrs 
had pealed across the plateau without a moment’s respite, 
had ceased at last, though deep in the valley, i-ouud the 
blazing I’oofs of the Stiring Foundiy and far away at 
Forbach, still I'ose the tumult of the battle. 

Shortly after 7 o’clock, General Von Steinmetz reached 
tbe field, but refrained fi’om interfei’ing with the conduct of 
the engagement. 
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THE BATTLE IN THE VALLEY. 

After 7 o’clock. 

At the time when the French were pressing rapidly through 
the copse and down the Forbach Valley, and General Von 
Zastrow was directing the Prussian artillery?- to advance to 
the FoLster Heights, the three battalions of the 52nd 
Kegiment, accompanied by their brigadier, Von Schwerin, 
were approaching the Galgenberg. 

These troops compi’ised the whole of the infantry available 
as reserve, and it is certainly remarkable that when Von 
Zastrow, the senior officer present on the field, ordered the 
artillery to move forward, he did not at the same time 
call upon the 52nd to assist in checking the French advance 
against the Prussiati right. 

Why he did not ask for support must remain unexplained. 
Be this as it may, about 7.15 p.m., wheii Von Woyna was 
bringing up his broken brigade to the support of the small 
force still within the copse, the 52nd approached the 
line of guns upon the Folster Height to assist Von L’Estooq’s 
attack on the Spicheren Wood. 

But, just as L’Estocq’s battalions deployed before the 
Spicheren Wood, the French artillery opened a heavy fire 
from Stiring Wendel, in order, probably, to cover the retreat 
of their infantry from the copse, and General Von Schwerin 
thereupon sent six companies of the 52nd against Stiring 
Wendel ; five, the 11th and those of the 2nd battalion, con- 
tinuing the wheeling movement which had already com- 
menced against the Spicheren Heights. It may be mentioned, 
before relating the result of the last attack upon the village 
of Stiring Wendel, that the latter battalion advanced with 
the 5th and 8th companies in front, the remainder following 
in second line. After passing the Baraque Mouton, and 
driving back some parties of the enemy who still hung about 
the woods, the five companies, preserving the same order, 
advanced up the ravine, (the leading comioanies on either 
edge, the others in close column along the trough), gained 
the upper edge of the Spicheren Wood, and moved on to the 
deserted Forbacherberg. 
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Meanwhile, over the open and undulating ground which 
stretched before the right wing in the valley, the 4th and 
10th Companies, with marksmen extended, led the attack on 
Stiring Wendel and the French artillery. The 9th and 
12th, in company columns, furnished a second line; the 
2nd and 3rd, in half-battalion column, the reserve. Within 
the copse, upon the right of the 52nd, the mixed battalions 
of the 27 th and 28th Brigades, under General Von Woyna, 
were rapidly pressing forward ; but the progress of General 
Von Schwerin’s six companies, exposed as they were to the 
heavy fii'e of the hostile guns, was slow and difficult, and 
after a short time came to a stand. 

The officer commanding the artillery on the Folster 
Height was, however, keenly observant of the fight, and as 
Von Schwerin ordered up the 5th Company of the 2nd 
Battalion 8tli Grenadiers, which had hitherto been stationed 
at the mouth of the Baraque Mouton ravine, to reinforce ; 
more powerful assistance was sent forward in the form of 
a light battery. 

Talcing post on the level near the Golden Bremm the si.\ 
9-ponnders engaged the enemy’s guns at a range of 1,400 
paces. Von Woyna’s skirmishers had meanwhile reached 
the soiithern ontskirt of the copse, and the French batteries 
fell back ; but the check they administered to the attack of 
the 52nd had enabled Bataille’s battalions and part of 
Verge’s Division to withdraw unmolested to the heights. 
The village, however, was not left untenanted. A strong 
rear-guard remained to cover the retreat of the left ■wing 
and with these troops Von AVoyna’s and Von Schwerin’s 
men became briskly engaged. 

It has been remarked by one who has studied the Fi’anco- 
German War very thoroughly indeed, that the French, 
inferior as in many essential respects’ their tactics were, 
possessed extraordinary skill in the art of conducting re- 
treats. Of this capacity Spicheren is almost as remarkable 
an instance as Beaumont itself ; and the manner in which 
the garrison of Sthing Wendel was drawn off to the Spicheren 
Heights deserves particular and detailed mention. 

When the French artillery withdrew, the troops left in 
position were the 32nd in the foundry, the 55th between 
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the foundry and the high imd, and the remnant of the 3rd 
Chasseurs in the wood to the right. There were also many 
stragglers and stray detachments in Old Stiringen and in Stir- 
ingWendel. The 5 5th Regiment (two battalions), in execution 
of the order to fall back from the northern quarter of the 
Stiring Copse, whither they had piu-sued the 39th and 77th, 
had re-formed on the southern edge. The officer in com- 
mand then gave the edge of the Spicheren Wood, on the 
other side of the valley, near the cross-roads, as the point of 
assembly, and the battalions dashed across the open at the 
double. The Prussian 52nd was then advancing from the 
Folster Height, and the 55th, passing straight across its 
front, was assailed in flank by a heavy fire. In the twi- 
light, at a range of 600-800 yards, the needle-gun proved 
very ineffective, and when three of Von Schwerin’s com- 
panies advanced at the charge, the 55th had already reached 
the wood. 

The Prussians appear to have hesitated to move forward 
whilst it was uncertain whether the foundry was still strongly 
held, and the commander of the 55th, calling up his reserve 
battalion, prepared to defend the village until the troops 
ascending the heights had got well away (31). 

Moving into the open ground in rear of the Spicheren- 
Schoneck Road, he first of all, with whatever materials came 
to hand, made a barricade from the edge of the foundry 
mound to the high road ; and then, behind this shelter, 
deployed two battalions in a thick chain of skirmishers with- 
out supports. Two companies of the reserve battalion were 
extended 300 yards in the rear as second line ; and 200 yards 
further hack on the right and left flanlcs were posted two 
small columns of two companies each. 

According to the French account from Avhich these details 
are taken, these dispositions had all been made before the 
Pinissian attack was renewed. The movement began from the 
copse, a thin line of skirmishers, backed by reserves, which 
every moment increased in strength, advanced by rushes 
of 50 paces towards the barricade. The French fired slowly, 
for even when the attack came to a stand along the road, 
200 paces distant, so dark was the night, and so dense the 
clouds of smoke that rolled across from the blazing foundi'y 
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and the village, that the flames of the conflagration served 
to show no moi’e than a thick black line, indistinctly seen 
against the dark background of the slopes in rear. 

The fire of this line was irregular but heavy, and it was 
observed that the skirmishers were being gradually rein- 
forced. 

At the end of twenty minutes, the fire ceased. A loud 
hurrah rose in the enemy’s ranks. The French, rifles at the 
“ready,” awaited the assault. A second hurrah, and then 
— silence ! Was it doubt, or hesitation ? A third hurrah ! 
This time the silence was rudely broken. Through the 
night, from beyond the barricade, rang out a cry of ‘ Vive 
L’Empereur,’ and taken up by a thousand voices, it was the 
signal for a crashing volley, followed for two or three 
minutes by rapid independent fire. When the smoke cleared 
away, the Prussians had disappeared, and the flash of their 
rifles on the border showed they had once more retreated to 
the copse. 

The Staff Histoi'y mentions nothing of this phase of the 
engagement, but the account is so circumstantial, and ex- 
plains so satisfactorily the fact that the French retreat 
from Stiring Wendel was unmolested, that despite the 
silence of the Prussians, it bears the stamp of truth. After 
the repulse of the 52nd, General Verge withdrew the 32nd 
Eegiment from the foundry and with it all the stragglers 
, that he could find ; but it seems that many were left behind, 
for an obstinate fight broke out in Old Stiringen and about 
the slag heaps near the foundry, and the French continued to 
offer resistance to Von Woyna’s men until after 11 o’clock. 

, The 55th had been ordered by their brigadier to hold the 
barricade until the 32nd had made good its retreat. About 
9 o’clock, the i-egimental commander, finding the Prussians 
disinclined to advance, withdrew the two battalions of his 
first line, and re-formed them 200 yards behind the reserve. 
An hour afterwards, the enemy’s patrols appeared. The 
French retired slowly, halting and fronting whenever the 
Prussian scouts fired on the extended line that covered the 
retreat. This was repeated ten times, and it was long past 
midnight before the battalions, by the light of the rising 
moon, found themselves on the Schoneck Pmad within the 
kSpicheren W(,»od. 
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The Prussians, in the meantime, according to the Staff 
History, although they had penetrated to the foundry, 
showed little inclination to push forward towards Stiring 
Wendel. “ The fighting became more languid, General Von 
“ Schwerin, howev'er, did not deem it advisable to remain 
“ for the night immediately in front of a place not entii’ely 
“ abandoned by the enemy ; therefore, with the concurrence 
“ of the commander of the division, he withdrew the troops 
“ (52nd), who had meanwhile re-formed, from Stiring Wendel 
“at 8.45 p.m. Some isolated detachments still oflered 
“stubborn resistance at this point.” This paragraph fits in well 
enough with the French account of the defence of the barricade, 
and the events described in the succeeding sentences may have 
easily occurred after the withdrawal of the 55th. “ In order 

“ to prevent our own men fir-ing into one another in the dark, 
“the General sounded the ‘cease fire,’ and ordered the whole 
“ of the troops to advance with loud hurrahs against the west 
“side of the village, whereupon the enemy gradually ceased 
“to offer any further resistance. While the 52nd thus cap- 
“ tured the greater part of the south of Stiring Wendel, and 
“in searching it made 300 prisoners, the 3rd Battalion, 39th 
“Itegiment, (reduced to 6 officers and 160 men), scoured the 
“ northern farm-buildings and slag heaps. 1,200 to 1,500 un- 
“ wounded prisoners,” adds the Staff History, “ fell into the 
“ hands of the victors,” the majority of whom, it ajjpears, 
were taken in Stiring Wendel. It must be allowed, not- 
withstanding, that the French retreat, considering the dark- 
ness, the dispersion of the troops in the houses, the difficulties 
of extricating masses of men from a maze of narrow streets, 
the long train of artillery, and the confusion incident on 
hard fighting, was an exceeding^ well-executed movement. 

This phase of the battle, we may notice, offers further 
instances of the difficulties of leading the larger units. 

General Von Schweidn, commanding the 10th Brigade, led 
the 62nd from the Beppertsberg in person. The 12th Regi- 
ment, forming the other half of his command, had been 
already disposed of ; the 1st and 2nd Battalions taking 
part in the holding of the Rotherberg and the attack on the 
Gifert Wood j the Fusilier Battalion in Von L’Estocq’s flank 
movement from the Golden Bremm ; and the two 
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squadrons of cavalry patrolling the left flank on either bank 
of the Saar. When the 52nd reached the homesteads the 
regiment broke into two, the general accompanying the 
right wing and calling to his support a company of the 
8th Grenadiers, belonging to the 9th Brigade. 

Moreover, at the close of the engagement, the infantry of 
the 5th Division, of which the commander, General Von 
Stulpnagel, was present after 8 o’clock at Stiring Wendel, 
was distributed piecemeal over the whole front of the line of 
battle, from Stiring Wendel to the Pfalfen Wood, the right 
wing of the 52nd on the extreme right, I & 11/48 on the 
extreme left. 


THE TURNING MOVEMENT OF THE 13th DIVISION. 

The general direction of the advanced guard of Von 
Gliimer’s Division was the road leading from Wehrden 
through Great Rosseln to Forbach. A company of Jagers 
and a troop of hussars were pushed forward by Clarenthal 
towards Schoneck on the left flank, whilst the remainder 
moved in the following order : — 

■y, /1st and 3rd Squadron 3rd Hussars. 

\2nd Company 7th Jagers. 

( 11/55 

Reserve ' 5/7 F. A. 

( I & F/55 
I Company 7 th Jagers. 

At 4 o’clock the column approached Great Rosseln, 
and the orders dispatched by the corps commander from 
Dilsburg at 1 ’o’clock, directing the divisional commander 
to throw out outposts towards Forbach and Ludweiler, to 
retain his main-body at Wehrden and Volklingen, and to 
discover by means of patrols the strength and intentions of 
the enemy at Forbach, were now received. 

These orders had already been anticipated. 

A communication had also been received from the head- 
quarters, First Army, from which Von Gliimer gathered 
that the Commander-in-Chief had no intention of entering 
upon a serious engagement beyond the Saar. Nor had the 
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enemy been met with. The hostile advance reported at 
noon had come to nothing ; and the din of battle, lost in the 
leafy forest, was no longer heard. The teoops since 5 a.m. 
had marched 23 miles without halting to cook ; the divisional 
commander, therefore, ordered the advanced guard to halt 
north of Great Eosseln and to establish outposts. The main 
body went into bivouac at Volklingen, whilst the cavalry 
patrolled towards Forbach, where a considerable camp was 
visible. At 6 o’clock the cannonade again became audible ; 
at the same time the hussar patrols brought back intelli- 
gence that the battle was still proceeding ; and a galloper 
who had been sent off by the corps commander at 4 p.m. 
arrived with a despatch giving infoi’mation of the position of 
affairs, and demanding the intervention of the division. (32) 

Without delay, the troops were set in motion to the assist- 
ance of their comrades marching along both sides of the brook 
which takes its name from the villages of Rosseln ; F/56 and 
5/7 on Emraersweiler; the Jagers on the Tan Mill; I & 11/55 
directly up the highway. The 6th Light Battery Avas 
ordered up, and the main-body ordered to follow as rapidly 
as possible. The 1st Squadron of Hussars, reconnoitring 
to the front, reported that the heights west of Forbach were 
entrenched and strongly occupied. 

I. & 11/56 thereupon formed half-battalion columns in the 
forest, preparatory to an advance on either side the road. 
About seven o’clock 6/7, coming into action in an open field 
between the chaussee and the brook, brought a steady fire to 
bear upon the left flank of the enemy’s position on the 
Kaninchenberg, at a range of 2,100 yards; F/55 occiipied 
Emmersweiler and the wood in the rear. 

On the 1st Battalion 55th attempting to debouch from 
the forest north of the road, it Avas received with so hot a 
fire that it could make no progress. The advance of the 
2nd Battalion was, on the other hand, unchecked ; a portion 
of the shelter trenches was carried, and the Jagers, ascend- 
ing the south-west slope of the ridge from the Tan Mill, took 
the position in flank. 

The French wei'e very weak. 1 company of Engineers 
(100 men), 200 reservists of the 2nd Line, under a sub- 
lieAxt®nant, Avho had arrived during the afternoon by raihvay 
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two squadrons of the 7th Dragoons, besides two batteries of 
the reserve artillery, were the only croops available for the 
defence of Forbach. The guns remained within the town. 
The dragoons dismounted and helped to man the trenches ; 
but when the Prussians began to envelope the left flank of 
the position, Colonel Dulac ordered his two squadrons to 
mount and cover the withdrawal of the infanti-y by a 

charge. , i ■, 

Though boldly executed in the failing light, the attack 
was repulsed j the 5th Company of the 65th and the 3rd of 
the Jagers reserving their fire until the horsemen came 
within point blank range. 

4 Officers, 25 men, and as many horses were killed or 
wounded. 

But the infantry was enabled to pursue its retreat un- 
molested. The Prussian commander was unwilling to risk 
a night attack upon the town, and only a few small parties 
followed the French. From a point where the railway 
crosses the high road a brisk fire was opened on them, 
and the advanced detachments retired to the Kaninchenberg. 
The right wing column had meanwhile reached Enimersweiler, 
and 5/7 took up a position on the heights west of Forbach. 
6/7 also moved to the front; and the two batteries brought 
an effective fire to bear upon the outskirts of the town and 
on the railway. A train which was starting south wms com- 
pelled to put back; another, bringing the first and only 
infantry reinforcement sent by Bazaine from St. Avoid, 
retired without entering Forbach. The main-body of the 
division assembled about 9 o’clock at Little Eosseln. A 
report from the battle-field, probably from the detachment 
on the left flank, had caused the 16th Pv,egiment to turn in 
the direction of the Stiring Wendel, but the darkness pre- 
vented it taking up connection with the 14th Division, and 
the movement was not long continued. 

The small French force had done its duty well ; of the 
13th Division, 5 officers and 92 men fell, of whom 80 
belonged to the 55th. 

As we have already seen, both on the heights and in the 
valley, the detachments left by the French to cover the 
retrekt had repulsed every attempt of the enemy to interfere 
with the operation. 
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The stand made on the Forhacherberg and before Stiring 
Wendel Iiad enabled the Second Corps to get clear away. 

So exhausted were the Prussians, and in such extreme con- -i 

ftision at every point, that a further adv^auce would have ; ;! 

been no less difficult to initiate than to carry out. By nine ' 'i 

o’clock, when, although the French rear-guard w^as still hold- ; 

ing out, it was certain that Frossard had definitely abandoned ; ' 

the field, five fresh battalions had reached the Spicheren > : 

Heights, and the remainder of the 16th Division, nine bat- 
talions, was assembling at St. Johann. These reinforce- ; 

ments were not, however, brought to the front until the 
action ceased j nor, save by patrols, was any effort made to : | 

push beyond the ground that had been won with so much 
difficulty. The French battalions Avere still intact ; their 
retreat, so far from being a rout, aa^as made in so leisurely a 
fashion that the bivouac fires of their rear-guard Avere to be 
seen iijAon the Pfaffenberg. ^ ‘ ! 

At the same time, the Prussians had been careful, even 
before the outposts Avere established, to secure themselves ^ | 

from attack and to discover Avliat they coirld of the enemy’s . <| 

movements. Sentries Avere posted by each battalion im- ! i 

mediately the battle ceased, and frequent patrols reconnoitred J 

far to the front. Some men of the French rear-guard in || 

search of Avater Avere taken by a sergeant’s patrol of the n 

48th regiment, and the information extracted from them 
confirmed the impression that the Second Corps d’ Armee i?i 

Avas actually retreating and had not retire<l merely to take 
up another position. 


PEUSSIAN OUTPOSTS AFTEll THE BATTLE. 

In the valley, picquets Avere established on either side of 
the Forbach high road, betAveen the toAvn and Stiring Wendel, 
the right Aving resting on the glass Avorks, the left on the 
wooded crags of the Kreutzberg. 

Ill A.C., draAving forAvard its tAVO last amving battalions, 
F/8 and F/20, furnished the outposts on the plateau, south 
of the Gifert Wood ; as far as the Spicheren Knoll the 
ground Avas occixpied by F/8. Next in order, on the right. 
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came II/8, extending as far as the northern slope of the 
Forbacherberg ] the further slopes were held by P/12. A 
wide gap intervened between the latter battalion and the 
left wing of the 52nd Regiment beneath the Kreutzberg, 
but all the roads were guarded, and the woods patrolled. 

The 3rd and 4th squadrons of the 12th Dragoons were 
also brought up to the heights, and two troops, sent forward 
beyond Spicheren, found a camp still occupied near Etzling. 
In the course of the night, moreover, two squadrons of the 
17th Hussars advanced by St. Arnnal and Grossbliederstroff, 
and captured prisoners. 

No attempt, however, was made by the cavalry to 
maintain touch with the retreating foe ; of the cavalry 
division (the 12th Dragoons were attached to the 5th In- 
fantry Division), not a single squadron ascended the plateau. 

The infantry of the 5th Division which was not employed 
on oxitpost duty, concentrated on the Reppertsbei'g, viz., I 
and n/48th, 1/8, SrdJagers, I and 11/12. I and 11/20, which 
had reached St. Johann by rail late in the evening, followed 
their Fusilier Battalion, and took post near Baraque Mouton. 
The Fusiliers of the 48th, who received no orders where to 
assemble, retired to Saarbrucken, and bivouacked in the 
square of the l^own Church. 

The 14th Division assembled generally in the lo\v ground 
about Stiring, round the copse. Some battalions, amongst 
them those of the 39th Regiment, remained for the night 
where they had been last engaged. The second battalion 
53rd had arrived shortly after seven o’clock, having marched 
27| miles from Wadern, via Neunkirchen and Lebach, in 
thirteen hours. 

The main body of the 16th Division did not come up 
until the struggle was over ; it bivouacked between St. 
Johann and Malstatt, where it is joined by the 40th 
Regiment. 

The artillery bivouacked generally in their final positions, 
on the Rotherberg, the Folster Height, and Galgenherg, 

In addition to those which had taken paid in. the fight, the 
wdiole of the horse artillery of III and VII Army Corps (4 bat- 
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teries), and two F.A. batteries of the 6 th Division (III 
Army Corps) came up dui'ing the evening ; a second battery 
of I Army Corps, making 18 batteries in all, also arrived 
by rail from Neunkirchen. 

Besides the 1,200 to 1,500 unwounded prisoners, many 
wounded officers and men fell into the hands of the victor ; 
camp equipment abandoned by the 1 st and 3 rd divisions, 
and, on the day after the battle, the great magazine at 
Forbach, and a pontoon train, were also seized. 


We have now followed, hour by hour, the fortunes of the 
battle, from the appearance of the Prussian scouts upon 
the Saarbrucken Bidge, to the retreat of the French from 
Spicheren and Stiring Weiidel. We have seen the 14th 
Division hurled against a formidable position which had not 
been reconnoitred 3 we have seen’ it from 1 to 3 o’clock 
struggling unsupported on a wide-extended front — 11,000 
infantry against 25,000. And whilst Von Kamecke’s 
slender line bent round the flanks of the enemy’s position, 
and, dashing again and again at his heavier masses, staved 
off defeat by the vigour of its attack; we know that, within 
15 miles of Spicheren, stood 40,000 French and 36,000 
Prussians. 

Had the whole of these assembled on the field, the French 
would have out-numbered the Prussians by 18,000 men. 

Between 3 and 6 o’clock, 14,000 Prussian infantry 
reached Saarbrucken, well-nigh equalizing the numbers of 
the opposing forces, and rescuing the 14th Division from 
imminent defeat. On the other hand, except Juniac’s 
Dragoon Brigade, Frossard had received no reinforcements 
■whatever. 

But even at 6 o’clock the French were not inferior in 
strength ; and, although pushed back upon the plateau 
and deprived of the Golden Bremm, the heavy counter- 
strokes which they dealt on either flank before retreat was 
ordered, proved that the Second Corps d’Armee was still an 
effective instrument for battle, and that the veterans of 
France were not surpassed in gallantry and eudui-ance by 
their younger enemies. 

s 
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If, then, Frossard’s battalions, at the close of the day, 
when the numbers on both sides were practically equal, 
came within an ace of regaining their lost ground, is it 
possible to doubt, had even half of Bazaine’s 40,000 men 
appeared at any period of the battle, that the Prussians 
would have been driven back upon the Saar ? 

We may well ask, therefore, how it was that, although 
four divisions of French infantry were encamped on the 
morning of the 6th within 12 miles of Spicheren, not a 
single bayonet came to the assistance of the Second Corps. 

These four divisions composed the 3rd Corps, commanded 
by Bazaine. The 2nd Corps was also under the order of 
the marshal, forming his advanced guard. ITow far was 
Napoleon’s favourite general responsible, not only for the 
defeat of a portion of his force, but for the loss of a 
victory ? 

On the evening of the 5th he had been placed in com- 
mand of the French left wing ; but, in consequence of the 
failure of the cavalry to procure information, he was without 
knowledge of the enemy’s dispositions, and unable to con- 
jecture where the attack that was believed imminent would 
fall. 

Moreover, for the past 48 hours, the movements of 
Von Steinmetz’ troops along the Saar had rivetted the 
attention of the Imperial Staff, and had induced them to 
suspect that the Prussians would cross the frontier near 
Saai’louis. This impression had been communicated to 
Bazaine, and the whole of the information that came to 
hand, on the night of the 5th and the morning of the 6th, 
assisted to confirm it. A despatch from Metz advised him 
of an approaching attack on his left flank by way of 
Carling. Spies had reported that the villages from Conz 
to Saarlouis were full of troops, and that on the heights 
above the latter fortress a large force of artillery and 
infantry had been obserwed. Hostile scouts were also seen 
near St. Avoid, and from the 4th Corps d’Armee on his 
left came news of the presence of the enemy’s patrols near 
Ham-sous-V arberg. 

What intelligence he received from the Second Corps, 
covering the centre of his line, we do not know. General 
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Frossard says that the marshal asked for information on the 
night of the 5th, but he does not state how far he himself 
was able to comply with the demand. In fact, his account 
of his relations with his superior is unsatisfactoi-y in the 
extreme j some telegi-ams, and those not the more impoi'tant, 
are given verhatim, others in general terms, some he omits 
to mention; and, as to the hour of despatch, a matter of the 
greatest moment, in one instance at least he has made a 
grave error. Thus, he tells us that, between 10 and 1 1 
o’clock, he informed the marshal that he was engaged in a 
battle. Now, at that hoiu', only three Prussian squadrons 
and no infantry whatever had crossed the Saar. The 
attack of the 1 4th Division did not begin till after 1 2. 

A great mass of evidence as to the proceedings of the 
French generals on the 6th of August w'as dieted at the 
court-martial held on Bazaine in 1871, but the statements 
are so conflicting that the whole must be rejected, and with 
it Frossard’s narrative, except where it is confirmed by 
outside or hostile testimony. This will not, however, 
preclude us from examining the circumstances. There arc 
facts which cannot be disputed, and telegrams, the authen- 
ticity and receipt of which have never been questioned. On 
these we may base our conclusions. 

At 9 o’clock, Frossard telegraphed that he heard cannon 
firing at the front, and suggested that Montaudon should 
send a brigade from Saarguemund to Grossbliederstroff and 
that Decaen should advance to Merlebach and Kossbruck. 

I At 10.40 he I’eported that the enemy had shown himself 

at Merlebach and Rossbruck. 

At 11.16 Bazaine replied that he had sent Metmau’s 
Division to Bening, and Castagny’s to Thediug, and asked 
Frossard to send a brigade to watch Rossbruck, adding 
that if the Prussian attack was really serious it would be 
I, well for the French to concentrate on Calenbronn. 

About this time, the marshal himself proceeded with, a 
reconnaissance towards Carling and was fired at by Prussian 
scouts. 

At 2.25 he telegraphed that he had ordered Montaudon 
(by telegraph) to Grossbliederstroff. Now, a reference to 
the map will show that these various movements w’^ould 
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have brought the three divisions of the 3rd Corps into line 
on the Calenbronn position, with Montaudon at Gross- 
bliederstroflf in advance of the right, and Decaen at St. 
Avoid in rear of the left, maintaining connection with the 
4th Corps. The marshal had also advised Frossard, if the 
Prussian movement from Saarbrucken was really serious, to 
retire on Calenbronn. In fact, the dispositions adopted were 
equally well-adapted to meet attack from Saarbrucken or 
Saarlouis. So far so good ] but Bazaine, having issued his 
orders, appears to have awaited the development of events 
instead of using every effort to discover what the enemy was 
about. He sent no strong reconnaissance in the direction of 
Saarlouis, nor did he attempt to ascertain through one of his 
own staff officers the importance of the attack on the Second 
Corps, or whether Frossard was about to fall back on 
Calenbronn. St. Avoid, be it remembered, is but twelve 
miles from Forbach, and connected with it by a line of 
railway. 

The reason he himself did not proceed to the scene of 
action was, he explains, the necessity of remaining in close 
communication with the Imperial Head-Quarters. We may 
profitably compare with this the conduct of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the First Prussian Army, when he first received 
news that a serious engagement was in progress. Except in 
this respect, Bazaine was not to blame. Immediately Fros- 
sard reported an attack probable, Metman’s and Castagny’s 
Divisions were ordered to advance, and Frossard informed of 
their destinations. On receipt of a further report, at 2 
o’clock or thereabouts, to the effect that the actions had 
already attained the dimensions of a battle, the marshal 
telegraphed to Montaudon to march to Grossbliederstroff, 
without impedimenta, in order to support Frossard’s right ; 
despatched Jimiac’s Brigade to Forbach ; and at the same 
time sent a staff-officer Avith orders for Castagny to join the 
Second Corps. In effect, what he did was this. * 1st. At the 
first alarm, 20,000 men were advanced in support to within 
six miles of the advanced guard; and the advanced guard 
advised to fall back into line with the support. 2nd. When 
the engagement was announced as serious, 10,000 men were 
ordered to support the advanced guard, and 10,000, with tlie 
Dragoon Brigade, to march directly to its assistance. 
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From 2 to 5 o’clock, he appeal's to have received no further 
communication from Frossard, for at the latter hour we find 
him telegraphing- — “ Donnez-moi des nouvelles pour me 
tranquilliser.^^ 

Between 5.30 and 6 o’clock he hears that Frossard’s right 
has been obliged to fall back, and in response to an urgent 
demand for succour, recapitulates the position of the divi- 
sions he had sent forward in support. 

A few minutes afterwards another telegram comes in, 
announcing that “ The battle, which has been very heavy, 
is dying away, but will doubtless re-commence,” and adding, 
" send a regiment.” 

The 6th line regiment of Decaen’s Division proceeds in 
two trains to Forbaeh. 

Towards 8 o’clock, comes the last despatch, “We are 
“ turned from Wehrden, I have retired to the heights.” 

To this the reply is, “ I have sent all I can. I have only 
“ three regiments to guard the St. Avoid position. Explain 
“ exactly the positions that you consider should be occupied.” 

With the marshal’s conduct, no fault, save that already 
alluded to, can be found. It was not his fault that Frossard 
refused to fall back on Calenbronn ; nor that, after 2 o’clock, 
when withdrawal was no longer possible, that he should have 
neglected to call up or communicate with the three divisions 
that had been sent up to support him. It was not his fault 
that the telegram sent to Montaudon should not have been 
delivered to that general, who was conducting a reconnais- 
sance beyond Saarguemund, until after 4 o’clock ; nor that the 
messenger sent to Castagny should have been nearly three 
hours finding a division, which was wandering vaguely 
about the country. 

Frossard, when he made up his mind to hold his ground, 
would have been perfectly justified in calling up the divi- 
sions that had been sent to support him on the Calenbronn 
position ; Bazaine evidently expected him to do so, and very 
properly left it to him, as it was impossible with the very 
meagre information forwarded by Frossard, not knowing 
whether the attack was being delivered in front or flank, 
to decide, at a distance from the field, to what point the divi- 
sions ought to march — whether they would be required for aii 
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olfensive movement, or merely to cover a retreat on Calen- 
broun. It probably seemed superfluous when indicating 
their positions, to add, “they are at your disposal,” In fact, 
Bazaine acted more like an officer trained under the German 
system and relying on the judgment and initiative of his 
subordinates, than one accustomed to the red-tape routine 
of France. 

The marshal did all he could, and it is important to 
notice that when he learnt, for the first time, that a battle 
was in progress, the various mischances which occurred would 
have made it impossible, had all his subordinates merely 
waited for orders, to have brought up his three divisions to 
Frossard’s help before a very late hour, Montaudon did not 
reach Grossbliederstrofftill 7 o’clock. The messenger did not 
find Castagny until 6. Metman, at 3, was still seven miles 
from Stiring Wendel. 

We shall see, if we compare the pi'oceedings of the French 
and Prussian subordinate commanders, that when bodies of 
troops are located at a distance of several miles from Head- 
Quarters, their timely intervention in an unforeseen battle 
must depend on the initiative of their immediate com- 
manders. Had Bazaine’s generals been capable of acting 
with the same promptness and decision, and kept themselves 
as well informed of the state of affairs at the front, as the 
commanders of VIII and III Army Corps, and of the 16th 
and 5th Divisions, at least 30,000 of his troops would have 
reached the field in time. 

Observing then, first of all, that Frossard, when he ultima- 
tely fell back on Saarguemund, made no attempt either by 
messenger or telegraph to inform the marshal of the direction 
of his retreat, or indeed, that he had retreated at all, thus 
rendering it impossible for Bazaine to come to any decision 
as to future movements, the following account of the pro- 
ceedings of the three divisional generals, makes it evident 
that the French General Staff was as incompetent as that of 
the Germans was efficient. And to show that disregard of the 
value of time was a vice not confined to the 3rd Army Corps, 
it may be added that at the battle of Woerth, the twin 
disaster to Spichei'en, it deprived Marshal McMahon of the 
support of the 5th Corps, numbering 28,000 men : — 
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(1.) At mid-day the cannonade at Spicheren was heai-d 
at Saarguemundj but General Montaudon, although he had 
sent out reconnaissances in the dkection of Neunkirohen to 
his front; took no steps whatever to ascertain the meaning of 
the action on his left. At 3 o’clock the oi’derwas received to 
move to Grossbliederstroff to support Frossard’s right. The 
troops were not set in motion, as the general was on recon- 
naissance, until 6 o’clock, and did not arrive in position until 
7. No staff officer was sent either to communicate with 
Frossard, or to obtain information of the progress of the 
fight. During the night, the division retired on Puttelange. 

(2.) Castagny’s division heard the cannonade at Putte- 
lange towards 11 o’clock. At 11.30, without waiting for 
orders, the general marched on Spicheren. After marching 
four or five miles, in a direction too much to the 
right, the sound of the guns was no longer heard, and 
the division halted. A staff officer sent out to recon- 
noitre met some peasants, who assured him that the French 
were victorious in the battle ; and both he and his general 
were satisfied with the intelligence so obtained. The division 
returned to Puttelange. At about 5 o’clock, the guns were 
heard once more, and the troops again took the road. At 
6, Castagny received an order from Bazaine to join the Second 
Corps. At 9, Folkling, three miles from Spicheren, was 
reached, and the leading brigade, being pushed on to For- 
bach, learnt that the Second Corps was retreating towai'ds 
Saarguemuud. The division fell back on Puttelange. 

(3.) At mid-day, Metman’s division received orders from 
Bazaine to move on Bening, where it arrived at 3.30. The 
cannonade was heard distinctly ; but, no attempt was made 
to discover its meaning, and a third French general appears 
to have forgotten that the chargers of even infantry adjutants 
have legs. 

At 7.30, on receipt of a telegram from Forbach, which 
Frossard declares was despatched at 4, it advanced on For- 
bach, and about 9 o’clock passed through the town. 
Learning that the Second Corps had fallen back, it ascended 
to the plateau and withdrew to Puttelange. 

(4.) Of the 4th Division, one regiment was sent at 6 
o’clock to Forbach by Bazaine. The first train w>-as arrested 
at 8 o’clock by the fire of the Prussians from the Kaninchen- 
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berg, and put back without entering the station. The re- 
mainder did not pass Bening; the troops, according to 
Bazaine, being ordered to disembark by the railway officials. 

For the non-appearance of Montaudon’s and Castagny’s 
Divisions, Bazaine, as we have seen, was not responsible. 
To both he sent orders to join Frossard, but in the one case 
the troops did not start until two hours after the order had 
been received; in the other, they had already left their 
camp, and the staff-officer had many miles to ride before he 
met them.* 

It may be remarked, however, that the Germans did not 
consider it sufficient, where time is all important, for a 
superior officer merely to issue orders. In such cases the 
representative of the commander who brought the orders 
remained, as a rule, to see that they were obeyed, or to 
notify immediately impediment or delay. 

To say that the marshal should have proceeded to the 
battle-field in person, or have sent his Chief of the Staff with 
power to act in his name, is not the slightest excuse for the 
indifference of his divisional generals to the sound of tlie 
cannonade and their neglect to communicate with Frossard. 

Throughout the day, so fateful to France, Bazaine’s 
generals had behaved like mere machines, incapable of 
supplying themselves with information or of looking beyond 
their immediate commands. Their conduct was equally 
wanting in energy, in initiative, and in discipline, for the 
neglect of ordinary precaution, the lack of interest in the 
fate of the neighbouring divisions, the carelessness as to the 
issue of the day, point to an enfeebled sense of duty and in- 
discipline of the most harmful kind. 

They have, however, found apologists ; and, in order to 
point a moral, it may be well to discuss briefly the whole 
situation, both as regards themselves and their adversaries. 

It has already been recorded how the Prussian divisions, 
brigades, and even smaller units, obeyed the mandate of the 
cannon thiinder, and marched without halt or stay to the 
assistance of their comrades, and each division and brigade, by 
the system of patrols, which brought every separate body of 
troops into close connection, and, at the same time, dis- 
seminated the intelligence procnred by the scouts over the 
large area occupied by the invading armies with extraordinary 

p* As a detail of staff work, we may note that the orders to Motmaii and 
Gastagny are carried by ihe mme officer. 
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rapidity, being made aware of the point where the enemy’s 
main force was assembled. 

The leaders, fortified by this knowledge, were relieved of 
all donbt as to the security of their flanks, and could 
calculate to a nicety the locality of the field of action. 

The French, on the other hand, had neither patrols nor 
scouts. They were ignoi'ant of the whereabouts of the 
hostile masses ; rmable to forecast, with any degree of pre- 
cision, the point where the enemy would strive to break 
their line, Saarbrucken, Saarlouis, or Saarguemund; and 
absolutely without an inkling of Napoleon’s design, whether 
to assume the offensive, to defend the line of the Saar, to 
march by the flank on Bitsche, or to retreat into the interior 
of France. 

When the cannon was heard from the direction of Spicheren, 
and even when reports came in that Frossard was heavily 
engaged, doubts must have arisen whether this was not a 
feigned attack, and apprehensions have been excited that the 
real blow was about to fall elsewhere. 

To the uncertainty, which, as a general rule, is the chief 
disadvantage of the defence, and almost invai’iably follows 
the loss of the initiative, the irresolution of the French 
generals must be attributed. 

Nor was it possible to determine exactly the locality 
of the real attack. The advantages offered by the road 
and railway passing through Saarbrucken were great, and 
could scarcely be neglected by invading army ; but the fact 
of the advantages being unmistakeable, would doubtless lead 
to the belief that the Prussians would avoid direct attack 
on that point, for there they would be expected, and would 
endeavour to secure the possession of the highways by skilful 
strategy. 

Neither must the moral factors of the question be over- 
looked. 

It was easy enough for the Prussians, with their ample 
information, with the knowledge of their superior numbers 
and of Von Moltke’s intention to attack, to march to the 
cannon. Such a forward movement was strictly in accordance 
with the general idea. And it -was clear enough, also, that 
the point of collision, should such take place, would he 
found on the Saarbrucken-Metz High-road. 
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There was no hesitation, therefore, when the reports of 
battle were received, in moving in the same direction. 
But it was far otherwise with the French. The vague in- 
formation as to the numbers, dispositions, and designs of the 
Germans, served only to confuse. Moreover, all the 
subordinate leaders were utterly in the dark as to the 
intentions of Napoleon. 

The movements he had ordered diudiig the past few days 
appeared to point to a concentration eastwai’d, for there 
had been a gradual (drawing together in that direction; 
but all was indefinite and uncertain. The impulse which 
the haughty challenge and the rapid advance to the frontier 
had communicated to the army had died away. The in- 
decision which prevailed in the Imperial councils had become 
apparent : and the subordinate leaders, without any tangible 
purpose to lay hold of and follow out, had become infected 
with this worst of military vices (33). 

But, even if we admit that the initiative which resolves on 
a march to the cannon is far more difficult when holding a 
frontier than when attacking it, the French generals cannot 
be in the least degree absolved from blame. When an officer 
in command of a body of troops in the vicinity of the enemy 
has been ordered by sirperior authority to occupy a specific 
position, and the sound of distant battle strikes upon his 
ear, then, iinless he has discovered by reconnaissance the 
position of the enemy’s main force, and has thus obtained 
a clue to his designs, he will, in all probability, as were 
Bazaine and his divisional leaders, be embarrassed by the 
enemy’s feints, by the presence of the enemy’s scouting 
parties, and will become a prey to apprehension and 
vacillation. Even if he has specific orders, he should prepare 
himself for the unexpected. He should so study the situa- 
tion, looking to front and flanks and rear, that in case any 
emergency, not covered by his instructions, demands his 
intervention, he may be able to act resolutely and wisely. 
More than all, he should be careful to establish and maintain 
constant communication with all bodies of troops -within a 
day’s march. 

It was in their neglect to use this simple means of extri- 
cating themselves from their embarrassments, that the 
French generals were so terribly to blame (34.) 


OHAPTEE IX. 


THE TACTICS OF THE BATTLE. 

Under cover of a mixed detachment assembled and placed 
in Spicheren by his chief of engineers, Laveaucoupet’s Division 
began its retirement on Saarguemund at 9 o’clock. The 
reserve artillery and Verge’s battalions followed, but by 
various routes, neither Frossard nor his Staff officers having- 
done more than indicate the general direction of the retreat. 
Bataille, ordered to form the reai'-guard, fell slowly back on 
Oetingen, and thence at daybreak upon Puttelange. 

The rearward movement of the 2nd Corps d’Armee, con- 
sidering the severity of the fighting, the heat of the weather, 
and that the troops were fasting, was conducted at first in 
fairly good order. But it soon became apparent that the 
moral of the soldiery had suffered. The men felt in- 
stinctively that more than once victory had been within 
their grasp, that not they but their leaders had been defeated, 
and that, owing to the blunders of those in authority, their 
dash and endurance had been wasted. During the long- 
night march the ranks became thinned by stragglers ] many 
abandoned their arms ; insubordinate cries were heard along 
the toiling column, and the name of the commander was 
made the burden of a ribald song, 

Short halt was made at Saarguemund; and not until 
Puttelange was reached after mid-day upon the 7th, were 
Verge’s and Laveaucoupet’s wearied troops, who had not 
eaten for more than six-and-thirty hours, allowed to rest. 
Bataille’s Division had already arrived. 

Such was the general dislocation that it was found im- 
possible to make any distribution of rations, and the men 
had left their knapsacks bn the field. The troops were 
supplied on the following day, but much distress and priva- 
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tion resulted from the fact that the cooking utensils had 
been lost with the packs; nor was it until the 12tli and 
13th, after the arrival of the Corps d’Armee at Metz, that 
these indispensable articles were replaced and the men 
enabled to pi’epare their meals. 

Such was the French retreat. It was not a rout, the troops 
were not followed, and the greater part of the Prussian out- 
posts were not even advanced so far as the second line of the 
defence. Not till the whole force had vanished in the dark- 
ness did the enemy set foot on the position. Almost the 
last blows that were struck beat back the foremost bodies 
of the assailants, and, at the end of the fight, in two places 
alone, against the Forbacherberg and Stiring Weiidel village, 
was the attack being pressed ; elsewhere it had come to a 
standstill. 

Was it necessary to have retreated? Metman’s and 
Castagny’s Divisions were almost on the field, Montaudon 
within 4|- miles. The battle might have been re-commenced 
on the following morning with 30,000 fresh troops. It is 
true that Frossard was unaware that reinforcements were so 
close at hand, but we can imagine a man of more energetic 
and stubborn character holding on in the hope that during 
the night he would be able to bring his colleagues to his aid. 
Those familiar with the history of the Secession War will re- 
member how, on the 1st of July, 1863, the Federal advanced 
guard, consisting of two Army Corps, was roughly handled 
at Gettysburg, but, although confronted by superior 
numbers, driven from its first position, and its right flank 
and rear threatened, held fast to its ground throughout 
the night. It had suffered far more severely, and had been 
driven further back, than the second corps at Spicheren; 
the remaining corps were at a much greater distance from 
the field than were Bazaine’s divisions, but it was held by 
General Hancock in command, that “to have withdrawn 
“ would have been a retreat, and might have discouraged 
“the Federal, as it would certainly have elated the 
“Confederate troops. It would have been to acknow- 
“ ledge a defeat where there was no defeat.” The 
ground was, therefore, held, and’ the battle of the nest two 
clays ended in a decisive victory for the Federals. But mark 
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the difference between the French and American generals. 
Immediately after posting his troops in their new position 
and handing over the command to General Slocum, Han- 
cock rode hack thirteen miles to the head quarters of 
the Commander-in-Chief, Meade ; and the latter, who had 
already sent orders for the remaining Army Corps to move 
forward by forced marches, started for Gettysburg shortly 
before midnight. And to make the pai'allel closer betw^een 
the actions, Meade, before his advanced guard became 
committed to an engagement, had half decided to con- 
centrate on a position many miles in rear of Gettysburg. 

The Prussian Staff History prefers to attribute Frossard’s 
resolution to retreat to the attack on the Foi’bacherberg 
from the Golden Bremm. Frossard himself distinctly states 
that it was the appearance of the 13th Division before 
Forbach Town that chiefly influenced him ; and, looking on 
the battle as a whole, it is difl&cult to disagree with him. 
At the same time, it is possible, that the fact of finding a 
hostile force in such close proximity to his centre may 
have had much to do with his final decision. When he 
reported to Bazaine that his left was turned, he merely said 
that he had withdrawn his whole force to the heights ; and 
it may be the truth, notwithstanding his statement, that 
Von L’Estocq’s attack ultimately induced him to abandon his 
position. We must remember that the Prussians would be 
naturally more inclined to attribute this retreat to their more 
skilful tactics and superior courage, than to the somewhat 
fortuitous appearance of a large body of troops on an unpro- 
tected flank ; and we may be allo’wed, therefore, to hold the 
opinion that moral effect, rather than sheer hard fighting, 
was the true cause of the Prussian victory. 

That Frossard was not merely unlucky there can be but 
little doubt. He had many difficulties to contend with, it is 
true, yet fortune was not unkind and his soldiers fought on 
with unflagging spirit. But thi'oughout the operations, from 
the hour he abandoned the Saarbrucken Ridge, to that when 
he departed for Saarguemund, without informing Bazaine of 
his destination, his eri-ors were very numerous. From many 
of these he would probably have been saved had his stafi: 
been more experienced. It does not appear that he assured 
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himself by personal inspection that the arrangements for the 
defence were adequate ; nor, especially important in the case 
of a broken position, that the different sections were so marked 
out and allotted as to render mutual support ; and he himself 
has recorded that, up to the time the first gun was fired, he 
Avas engaged in settling questions of administration with the 
Mayor of Forbach. Throughout the day, his influence on 
the action was confined to sending up supports as they were 
asked for. Thus, each individual commander was left to 
make his own aiTangemeuts for attack or defence wit'nout 
reference to his neighbour; and the whole lacked the 
superintendence of the single authority who could ensure the 
adjustment of the several parts. It is possible, however, 
owing to the general want of organization and method, that 
Frossard was compelled to give his personal attention to 
numerous details, which, in an army fully mobilized and well 
ordered, would never have come before him. It must also 
be remembered that he was surprised by the attack, and that 
the field, wooded, broken, and extensive as it was, was a 
difficult one to supervise or to arrange* for battle off-hand. 
At the same time, we cannot fail to appreciate the advantage 
that would have been gained had the ground been surveyed, 
and a line of defence selected, w'hilst the troops were falling 
back from the Saar. But, even if it could be shown that of 
this and other defaults paucity of staff-officers or some other 
equally good reason w'as the cause, it is impossible to avoid 
the impression that the French commander lacked energy ; 
and this impression becomes the stronger when we consider 
the pi'omptitude and activity of his opponents. And this is 
especially true of his conduct of the battle. Until a late 
hour, he had hope of reinforcement, and intended, it seems, 
merely to hold his ground until the arrival of Bazaine. 
But, up to 3 o’clock, his 27,000 men were opposed by less 
than 12,000. Surely it 'was his bounden duty to have 
crushed, by a strong return, the inferior force which had 
placed itself so completely in his power ? 

The leader who elects or is compelled to act on the 
defensive, from first to last should have but one idea, and 
that is the offensive. Even if fighting a reai'-guard action 
or merely holding his ground until reinforcements arrive, he 
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must be ready to attack. Unless he has explicit orders to 
entice the enemy’s whole force into a trap, he should watch 
for an opening, and if possible, deal with the attacking force 
in detail. War is too full of risk and mischance to admit of 
opportunity being allowed to pass. 

The change from the defensive to the offensive is un- 
doubtedly the most difficult opei’ation of war, seldom carried 
out even by the gi'eatest captains ; and it is this fact that 
renders the success of a defensive battle less decisive than 
the victorioxis offensive. It is no easy matter to gauge the 
right moment for the counter-stroke ; but it must be remem- 
bered that from the Spioheren Heights the approach of Von 
Kamecke’s troops was clearly seen, and that their inferior 
strength must have been known soon after the battle opened. 
Never had a general a fiiirer opportimityfor a decisive counter- 
stroke than Frossard. 

The question arises, how should this have been executed, 
at what time, on which flank, and with what troops ? 

As to the time, the counter-stroke made by Laveaucoupet 
with Doens’ Brigade, was well chosen. There were then no 
troops whatever to be seen on the Saarbrucken Eidge. As 
to the place, the right flank seems in all respects to have 
been the most favourable. In the first place, an attack from 
that quarter, threatened directly the enemy’s line of retreat, 
and it was possible to turn the ridge from the St. Arnual 
Wood, repeating the manoeuvre of the 2nd, and passing 
over ground with w'hich the staff, if not the troops, was 
already familiar. Had the 24th Eegiraent of Micheler’s 
Brigade, together with the 40th, been ordered to clear the 
Gifert and hold the lower edge, Doens’ Brigade sent down 
through the St. Arnual Forest to attack the Winterberg, 
and Bastoul brought up, as he was, to support the main-line, 
it is difficult to conjecture how the Prussians could have 
maintained their hold upon the ridge. Moreover, ten 
battalions, half of Micheler’s and the whole of Bastoxd’s 
Brigades, still available, would have been an unnecessarily 
large force to have retained on the heights in order to 
support the troops holding the Eotherberg ; a regiment, at 
least, might have been set free to reinforce the flank attack. 
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From the position of Doens’ Brigade at 2.45, the time of 
Laveaucoupet’s counter attack, to the foot of the Winterbei’g 
by St. Arnual, is about two-and-a-half miles. The troops 
ought to have been in readiness to commence the attack at 
3.45, and at that hour the Prussian force on the heights 
consisted only of two battalions of the 4Bth and a single 
battei-y ; other troops were approaching, but the ridge was 
difficult of access, except by the two roads, and exceedingly 
inconvenient for manoeuvre. 

The other alternative was a direct frontal attack on the 
Winterberg, avoiding the great extension of front necessi- 
tated by a turning movement on the far side of the St. 
Arnual Pond, and this, if undertaken by the twelve bat- 
talions available, would have been equally promising of 
result, although the immediate loss might have been greater. 
The chief dangers to be guarded against were the cavalry in 
the Ehrenthal (7 squadrons), and the guns upon the Galgen- 
berg. But the latter is only 2,500 paces from the Spicheren 
Knoll ; and, had the battery posted at the foot of the knoll, 
facing the clearing between the Gifert and Pfaffen Woods, 
been brought up to the crest, it would have enfiladed the 
Prussian guns, had they faced eastward to strike the flank 
of the attack against the Winterbei-g. It would itself have 
been exposed to oblique fii-e from the battery above Drathzuo' 
but the guns which had already been driven from the Eother- 
berg, and those which accompanied Bastoul’s Brigade, might 
have been well used on the western edge of the heights to 
draw on themselves, or at least to distract, the fire of the 
Prussian battery. Either operation would have been 
facilitated had the whole of Bataille’s guns and a portion of 
the reserve artillery been ordered to the heights. Whilst 
we can quite understand that Frossard’s pre-occupation for 
his line of retreat, threatened as it was from Volklingen, 
induced him to take careful measures for the security of*^ his 
left, it is not so easy to see why more artillery was not sent 
to the right wing. There was scarcely room in the main-line 
for more guns than were already present, but that artillery 
coTild descend the slopes and act in the St. Arnual Valley, 
had been shown on August 2nd. ’ 

The counter-strokes of the French were frequent throuo-h- 
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out the battle. That which drove the First Battalion of the 
39th from the Gifert Wood, that by Jolivet’s Brigade at 
4 o’clock which re-won the Stiring Copse, and that carried 
out by the battalions of the 55th, 67th, and 8th, at 6 
o’clock, were more or less successful. The first and third, 
which were the more decisive, were made by fresh troops, 
as all strong eounter-strokes should be, and the two last 
were prepared and followed up by the artillery. 

But on the other hand, thei-e were many, on a somewhat 
smaller scale, which, although well-timed as, for instance, 
the attack of the part of the 40th and 63rd on the storm ers 
of the horse-shoe trench directly after its capture, and the 
re-taking of the south-west corner of the Gifert Wood 
after 6 o’clock, in the majority of cases were useless, 
sapping the vigour that should have been used for a more 
general offensive. 

Of this sort were the many isolated efforts to re-take the 
Gifert and Pfaffen Woods. It is true that the enemy was 
thereby harassed, and pi*evented from reforming his dis- 
ordered line ; but the work might well have been left to the 
artillery. 

If well-timed, the counter-stroke delivered by a small body, 
may be of the utmost value. When a portion of the assailing 
force advances without seciiring its flanks, when artillery 
exposes itself without support, or -when an integral part 
of the defence is surprised, as was the Rotherberg, an 
immediate counter-stroke is perfectly justifiable, and should 
be undertaken by any body of troops that is favoiirably 
placed to do so. But a blind isolated frontal attack on a 
far stronger force holding a formidable position, is but 
waste of life and strength. 

Of the counter-stroke which was directed against the 
homesteads from Stiring Wendel, simultaneously with the 
advance of the 55th and 67th on the Stiring Copse, we have 
no details. It appears to have been accompanied by cavalry, 
uselessly enough, hut not to have been prepared by artillery. 
The presence of the latter, in an attack upon substantial 
buildings, was most essential, and there were several bat- 
teries in close proximity. Here, again, there was no adequate 
arrangement, no combination of the different arms. 
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Analysing these various operations, we find that those 
alone were decisive, although only in their immediate 
effect — Avhich were made in strength. As for any other 
attack, troops must be massed, and provided with a second 
line and reserve, if any permanent result is to be hoped for. 

It is also noticeable that the French stood artillery fire 
badly. The columns which attempted to advance over the 
Eotherberg saddle to re-take the trench, and those which 
descended the ravine to the westward against the homesteads, 
were several times driven back in confusion by the guns 
alone. This may be explained, first, by the fact that the 
formations of the attacking troops offered an excellent 
target, and secondly, to want of discipline. German writers, 
in comparing the different conduct of their own infantry and 
of the French when exposed to shell fire, are unanimous in 
attributing the steadiness of the former under such cir- 
cumstances to their superior discipline. It w^as apparently 
more than the French were capable, either of standing their 
ground or advancing when men were falling fast around 
them, without replying in the one case, or, in the othei’, 
breaking to seek cover. 

That such is a characteristic of troops who have no 
deep instinct of subordination and obedience may be inferred 
from the earlier battles of the Secession War, where the same 
phenomena were the general rule. The American soldiers, 
until the time came when the ranks were filled with the 
veterans of many battles, lacked those qualities which 
carried the Fusiliers of the 74th from the Ehrenthal to the 
Eotherberg, without a shot being fired and with unwaveiing 
ranks, under a storm of shell and bullets from the sum- 
mit of the spur. In this, as in other respects, the 
presence of the reserve-men, some of whom had forgotten 
military habit, whilst others had never acquired them, had 
doubtless a prejudicial effect on the hearing of the French 
battalions. The effect of artillery fire on troops, who 
although ill-disciplined cannot be set down as 'wanting in 
pluck or stubbornness, is well worth notice. 

Von Kamecke’s mistake in attacking without reconnais- 
sance, and its harmful consequences, have already been dis- 
cussed. His precipitate attack on an extended front 
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prevented those who afterwards assumed the command from 
using the reinforcements which came up in any other manner 
than that of ‘ ‘ dribbling ” them into the fight, and made a 
strong and sustained assault on a single point impossible. 
It was only, moreover, the tactical capacity and initia- 
tive of the battalion leaders, that provided the support which 
saved the troops in the Stiring Copse from defeat at 2,30, 
Von Kamecke had ordered Von Woyna's whole brigade to 
pass thi’ough the front and strike the French rear. Had 
his instructions been implicitly obeyed, III/39 would have 
been overwhelmed, and the centre broken. Otherwise his 
tactics Avere commendable. It is true that the front of the 
14th Division was too much extended, but believing as he 
did that only 7,000 French infantry and a few guns were 
opposed to him, and these only a rear-guard, his idea of 
throwing the weight of his attack on the French line of 
retreat was sound enough. 

But it is no justification of his conduct in attacking at 12 
o’clock to say that it led to victory. Nor can the Battle of 
Spicheren be held out otherwise than as a wmrning to the 
leaders of advanced guards and of detached bodies of 
troops. Within three hours after the attack began, the 14th 
Division was only saved by Frossard’s incapacity from suffer- 
ing defeat ; and moreover, although that opportunity was 
allowed to slip, had the leaders of Bazaine’s Divisions acted 
in accordance with the first principles of war, the troops who 
hurried to Von Kamecke’s assistance would in all probability 
have been heavily repulsed. 

It is idle to speculate on the results of such a contingency 
but they could scarcely have been favourable for Germany. 
Von Kameoke’s rashness gave the French an opportunity of 
balancing the defeats of Weissenburg and Woerth, of 
strengthening the morale of their men, of creating amongst 
them confidence in their leaders and themselves, and in 
checking the extraordinary boldness w^hich characterised both 
the strategy and tactics of their adversaries. 

At the end of the battle, 29 squadrons of cavalry w^ere on 
the ground ; but as the night was dark and the country un- 
favourable, it was thought unadvisable to send large bodies 
of horsemen in pursuit of an enemy retiring in good order. 
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No attempt was made by the cavalry division to hang on 
the skirts of the enemy and to ascertain the direction of his 
retreat. The eccentric movement on Saarguemund doubtless 
made it difficult to pick up the traces, and it was probably 
believed in the German camp that Bataille’s force, which re- 
mained during the night at Etzliug, was the rear -guard of 
the whole army. 

Nor was the infantry, had light permitted, in any condi- 
tion to pursue. Tactical order had been lost in almost every 
quarter, and it would have been impossible to transmit 
orders, to rally the battalions, to distribute ammunition, 
or to exercise definite command, under several hours. 

In an infantry attack which meets with stubborn resis- 
tance, confusion is inevitable. This experience is no new one. 
At the Alma and at Gettysburg, in the days of close order, 
units became intermingled as they did at Woerth and 
Spiclieren. No matter what the formation or the nature of 
the ground may be, an advance under fire is destructive, 
to a greater or less degree, of unity and organization. 

But an attack often divides itself into more than one 
phase. The battle does not always end in the capture of 
the position immediately in front, When, at 6 o’clock, the 
Prussians left wing had won the crest of the Spicheren 
Heights, the French fell back to the Forbacherberg and the 
adjoining ridges; and a stronger second line, and a still 
more difficult enterprise, confronted the stormers of the 
Gifert Forest and the Botherberg. 

Seven battalions were available at that hour as second 
line and reserve, and these were immediately employed 
against the enemy’s left flank upon the plateau. 

Two hours later, the French infantry and artillery, 
having covered the retreat of Bataille’s and Verge’s Divisions 
from the valley to the heights, abandoned the Forbacherberg. 

The withdrawal, although perhaps accelerated by the 
loss of the Spicheren Wood, was made in obedience to 
Frossard’s order for a general retreat, and not in consequence 
of the flank attack. This movement then, was but partially 
successful; and for this reason, because it was an isolated 
attack, unsupported by even a demonstration from the 
border of the Gifert. . 
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Again, wlien a first position has been carried, it is always 
possible that the assailant’s second line and reserve may 
already be employed elsewhere. If, under such circum- 
stances, it is necessary to oust the enemy from his new 
stronghold, and a turning movement be the most effectual 
means of so doing, the detachment for this purpose will have 
to be furnished by the first line, and the force remaining 
in front will have to support the movement by at least a 
feigned attack. 

But with a confused mob of men, such as were the Prus- 
sians on the Spicheren Heights, an immediate attempt either 
to carry a second position, to pursue a retreating foe, or even to 
demonstrate against his front, is absolutely impossible. In 
the first place, orders can not be readily communicated to 
troops in such a state of disorganization. Secondly, each new 
phase of the attack must be carefully prepared and system- 
atically carried out ; and to do this, tactical unity must be 
first restored. But to evolve order out of such wild disorder 
as existed from the Rotherberg to the Pfalfen Wood is the 
work of hours ; and the army that finds its ranks in the 
same state of confusion must perforce acknowledge that it 
can do no more. 

The necessity for a series of attacks on a series of positions 
will often arise in war ; and we may fairly ask whether an 
army after a first success is to tamely relinquish the contest, 
and to leave the enemy the hours of the night in which to 
bring up reintoroements and ammunition, to construct 
entrenchments, and to relieve his exhausted troops ? 

Is it to allow him to withdraw unmolested, and to confess 
that the troops, who have captured his main position, are in- 
capable of even a demonstration against his second line 1 
To do so is to despair of bringing a battle to a decisive con- 
clusion. To reap the fruits of victory, the enemy must be 
driven from position to position ; the attack must be pressed 
with such energy as to allow him no breathing space in which 
to rally his battalions, to man his entrenchments, or to re- 
cover his moral. No matter how great the exhaustion of 
the victorious troops, the defeated will be in a far worse 
plight, and on this action must be based. 

The preservation then of tactical unity throughout an at- 
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tackj in siicli measure that, within a few minutes of success- 
ful assault, every battalion shall have assembled, its remain- 
ing files, and have resumed a condition of mobility, is necessary 
for decisive victory. The fighting line must be capable, 
immediately after storming a position, of re-forming its second 
line and reserve, and of re-establishing that unity which 
alone enables a general to make his orders known with 
rapidity, or have them executed with precision. 

Now, although bound to recognise that confusion is inevit- 
ble, we are by no means bound to admit that it is so to the 
same degree as in the great battles of 1870, It is impossible 
to prevent it altogether, but it does not follow that it may not 
be minimised so far as to enable order to be readily restored ; 
and by examining the conditions under which the Prussian 
infantry attacked, we may get some idea how this may best 
be done. 

1. Generally speaking, so soon as the enemy’s fire began 
to be felt, in some cases even earlier, the whole battalion de- 
ployed into line of company columns, each captain assuming 
control of his own supports and reserves ; and whether in 
close or open country, the battalion commander very soon 
found that, owing to the difficulty of transmitting orders, the 
companies had slipped from his hands, and that his super- 
vision was limited to that poi'tion of his force which 
he accompanied. The company commanders, therefore, at 
an early stage of the attack, found themselves absolutely 
independent, with nothing more to hope for from their own 
battalion. No centi’al body remained to draw the companies 
together ; and it was therefore but natural that each leader 
should pursue his own course in advance or retreat, and 
thus lose touch of the remainder. 

We may notice that those battalions which postponed 
their deployment until they came to closer quarters, as did 
P/74 in the first advance against the Rotherberg, those of 
L’ Estocq’s brigade when they attacked the Spicheren Wood, 
and I and F/48 on the extreme left, were able to preserve 
their cohesion throughout. We may therefore conclude that 
deployment should be delayed as long as possible, and when 
in brigade, even if he has to thrust the whole of his second 
line into the combat, that the battalion commander should 
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take care to retain a small portion in rear of the centre as a 
rallying point, serving the same purpose as did the colours 
in the days of close order, linking the whole together, and 
forming a nucleus from which the company commanders 
will hesitate to cut themselves adrift. 

2. The Prussian formation in line of company columns 
provided for the full development of fire, and in 1866 had 
had the most extraordinary success against an infantry 
which could make no effective reply to the needle-gun ; 
but in 1870, against an enemy armed with" a superior 
weapon, its results were very far from being so decisive. 
The company columns managed to push back the French 
lines, but they did no more ; they persuaded the enemy 
to give ground, but they did not amiihilate him ; and annihi 
lation is the end at which the attack should aim. 

There were two causes Avhich prevented the Prussian 
attack being pressed with decisive vigour. The first, — that 
the importance of tactical order and the maintenance of 
cohesion had been somewhat overlooked since the compara- 
tively easy victories of 1866; "the second, — that the re- 
markable effect of fire in the Austrian war had led men to 
forget that of a bayonet chai’ge, made hy troops iDhose 
tactical unity is still intact, and bringing about the insertion 
of an ordered body of rifles into the midst of the enemy’s line, 
is essential to decisive success. The same two causes 
the neglect of the principle of unity, and the secondary 
importance attached to the advance of a second line in 
compact order, contributed very largely to the confusion 
which invariably existed after an assault. 

Fascinating as it may be from a captain’s point of view, it 
may be doubted whether the size of the Prusian company 
was not in itself a strong temptation to independent action ; 
and it may, moreover, be questioned whether the fact that 
the captain’s command was strong enough to supply a firing 
line, a support, and a reserve, did not tend very greatly to 
dislocation and dispersion. We may be permitted also to 
believe that the extensive authority allowed to the company 
chiefs in quarters, despite its numerous advantages, was not 
altogether an unmixed blessing, and that our own system of 
smaller companies, of the more limited independence, and, at 
the same time, almost equal I'esponsibility, of the company 
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commanders, is better calculated to preserve unity and 
cohesion. And, as regards the strength of the company, it 
is open to question whether 100 rifles are not more easily 
handled by one man than 240 ; whether they are not, as a 
body, more flexible, more readily re-formed, more easily 
covered, and more adaptable to detached duties, such as 
covering the flanks, outposts and the like. 

Captain Seton, it may be added, considered that the mode 
of advance by columns in first line, rendered the companies 
“ more liable to disorder when passing over high ground or 
“ through thick cover, than an English battalion advancing 
“hy fours from the flanks of companies.” We may also 
note that he recognised in the majors of an English battalion 
a means whereby the commanding ofi&cer is free to “ use his 
“ discretion whether to lead the battalion as an entire unit, 
“or to divide it according to the number of field officers 
“ available.” 

To saci-ifice initiative to cohesion and to trammel the 
independence of the leaders of the firing line, as will he here- 
after shown, would be to forego victory ; still, whilst prepared 
to act on his own judgment, there must be none the less a 
determination on the part of every officer to maintain the 
touch with his battalion as long as possible, and to restore 
•it at every available opportunity. 

Where all ranks have been taught the importance of 
cohesion, understand that it must never be abandoned except 
for some very strong reason, and make every effort to regain 
it when the necessity for dislocation has passed away ; where 
the men are accustomed, when their own immediate leader 
has fallen, to seek out and to attach themselves to another, 
much will have been done to check straggling and disorder, 
for the men will find themselves, however often they may 
change their commanders, still foi’ming part of groups 
which are all, through their leaders, actuated by the same 
impulse of gravitation towards a common centre. 

It will sometimes happen, as already observed, that both 
the second and thii'd line may have been employed else- 
where, or tlmt hattalion may have been piled upon battalion 
in order to carry or to hold against counter-attack the enemy's 
first position, and that nevertheless further efforts, either by 
way of demonstration, of a flank, or even of a direct attack, 
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may be demanded .from the firing line. Only the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of the officers and group leaders 
to keep their men in hand and in touch with their comrades, 
and constant practice in rallying speedily under such condi- 
tions, will enable the battalions to re-form readily. The 
greater the familiarity of ail ranks with such situations — and 
such familiarity may be easily acquired where the battle exer- 
cises of the troops are made the close representation of war— - 
the more rapidly will order be restored. 

Again : if after the assaiilt has been prepared by the first 
line, the position is carried hy a body of troops in compmt 
order, there will be little difficulty or delay in assuming 
a new formation, either to beat back a coxmter-stroke or to 
prosecute a fresh attack. 

As to the question of the charge of a second line, it is 
true that Von Boguslawski, perhaps the best representative 
of the general current of Prussian opinion after 1870, tells 
us that “ as the absolute impossibility of bringing troops in 
“ close order into the front line, so much practised on the 
“ parade-groxind, was apparent to our generals, it was never 
“attempted on the offensive.” But the storming of the 
Golden Bremm and Baraque Mouton by the two half- 
battalion columns of F/77 is a remarkable instance of a 
successful charge in close order made by the second line ; 
the advance of F/74 from the Drill-ground Hill to the foot 
of the Rotherberg was made for the most part in close 
order, under heavy fire, and ovei* open ground, and yet the 
battalion was able to scale the heights and carry the horse- 
shoe trench ; nor were the columns of the 55th and 67th 
checked in their rush upon the border of the Stixing Copse. 

It is doubtless true, as a rule, that troops in close order 
cannot be brought up to the front withoxit many casualties ; 
but if troops are thoroughly disciplined, if they know what is 
expected of them, if they believe that no matter how great 
the slaughtei’, to give ground or to break the ranks is to 
incur dishonoui’, if they are imbued with the idea that 
annihilation is prefei-able to retreat, ’ and are skilfully com- 
manded, the bayonets of the second line will yet decide 
many a field. 

Those who argue that, when they have lost one-third of 
their number, troops will give way to their own volition, 
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and who base their theories on this, are bad teachers. If 
such is the fact, then there is something wanting in the 
discipline or mettle of the men. How many instances may 
be gathered from our own history and from that of our 
kindred beyond the Atlantic, of soldiers that bore a far 
heavier loss than this and never flinched ? What was the 
strength of the Fusilier brigade when the great French 
column at length went reeling down the hill of Albuera 1 
How many of Pickett’s men had fallen when his division 
reached the crest at Gettysburg? We should train our 
troops for battle not by complacently telling them that there 
are limits to their endurance, but by impressing on them that 
human virtue is equal to the human calamity, that what 
men of the same race have done they can do also ; and, 
whilst weighing the experience of others, by recalling our own 
traditions. Then, amidst the slaughter of a modern battle- 
field, the endurance of Waterloo and Inkerman, the 
reckless valour of Badajos and Balaclava will again assert 
themselves. 

The startling effect of the appearance of a body of troops 
with ordered ranks was proved over and over again in the 
war of 1870, and Spicheren is not without an instance. 
The sight of Bataille’s fresh battalions, while they were 
yet far distant, brought about the retreat of the Prussian 
74th from Stiring Wendel; and if, whe)i the enemy has 
been exposed to a heavy fire, a closed body can be brought 
up to the front, the very aspect of the line of bayonets and 
the advance of a force, strong with the strength of xmity and 
order, will often bring about his retreat. 

At the same time something more than courage and 
discipline is demanded for such an operation. Unnecessary 
loss is to be avoided, and as many men as possible must be 
present at the decisive moment. Only the most constant 
practice over broken country, and the most careful instruc- 
tion will give officers the necessary skill in turning the 
accidents of ground to the best account. Formations can- 
not be stereotyped. Ground has an all important influence 
on tactical procedure, and formations must vary with the 
natural accidents of the field of battle, as well as with the 
morale and armament of the enemy. 

If the ground be open, and cover wanting, it may be 
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necessary to make the advance of the second line with the 
companies or even half-companies at deploying intervals, to 
relinquish the direction of such detachments to their own 
leaders, leaving them free to change formation as the ground 
varies, demanding from them only absolute subordination as 
to the end in view, i.e., the simultaneous arrival of their 
commands in rear of the skirmishers and the simultaneous 
advance of a number of unbroken units in one strong, solid 
line. In a close country, or where the gromid affords much 
shelter, it will be possible for the leader to keep the units 
in his own hand, and to avoid the mischances which will 
inevitably attend the independent advance of several small 
bodies at wide intervals. 

The experience of the Soudan campaigns, moreover, 
enlightens us as to the extraordinary strength of a force that 
is determined to push the charge home. And this. strength 
will be felt more especially in a close- wooded country, where 
troops are able to approach their enemy unobserved. In 
such a country, men Avho are sufficiently disciplined to 
abandon the rifle for the bayonet at the word of their officers, 
will possess a very great advantage. Had the defenders of 
the woods round Spicheren and Stiring Wendel been the 
resolute warriors of Tofrek, what Avould have been the fate of 
the long, straggling, and confused lines of the Prussian 
infantry ? 

It is perhaps a fault of the pi’esent day that it is some- 
times forgotten that close order is as important a part of the 
mechanism of the attack as skirmishing ; that the second 
line is often the deciding factor of the fight, and that the ad- 
vance of this line depends on the expertness of the officer in 
handling his men, and on the ability of the men to exchange 
one formation for another. Extended order produces strag- 
gling and the intennixture of units. Close order obviates 
these evils. The first, then, necessary as it is to avoid 
heavy loss during the first stage of an attack, to render 
possible a rapid advance from cover to cover, and to give each 
man latitude for the use of his rifle, should never be resorted to 
except under compulsion ; the second should be maintained 
as long as possible without incurring useless loss, and 
restoi'ed at evei-y available opportunity. Straggling was 
the curse of the Prussian Army in 1870. Many a time 
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when we read that a force on reaching a position found itself 
wanting a number of bayonets, which neither the struggle it 
had passed through nor the death-roll of the battalions by 
no means accounts for, we are tempted to ask, where were 
■the rest? And oflacers, who served in the great war,' have 
not hesitated to confess that so innumerable were the 
opportunities for escape offered by the skirmishing fight, 
that it was only the braver spirits that disdained to profit 
by them. This was more especially the case when the 
fighting took place as at Spicheren, in wooded country. “ A 
“ wood ” says a recent German pamphlet, “ resembles a filter, 
“ a great deal goes in, but very little trickles out,” Allowing 
therefore that the advance of the second line will be 
attended by heavy losses, the latter will be more than 
balanced by the absence of stragglers and the maintenance 
of tactical cohesion. 

3. The Prussian battalions and even companies, at 
Spicheren, owing to the attack of the 14th division on too 
wide a front, were thrown haphazard into the fight and 
were often called upon to fill a gap which demanded the 
presence of every available rifle in the firing line, thus leaving 
it to other organizations to furnish the second line. We 
gather then that attacks made without very careful prelim- 
inary dispositions, without giving each division, brigade, and 
battalion, a front adequate to its strength and no more, are 
gi-eatly conducive to disorder. 

Our own offensive tactics are based on the principle that 
every attacking force should be disposed in not less than 
three lines. This was the normal formation of the Peninsula 
battles ; its employment at the Alma, rather because it was 
traditional than for any other I'eason, snatched victory out 
of the confusion on the heights ; and in the Secession War, 
more than one famous charge owed its success to the in- 
herent strength of this system of attack. One of 
the chief advantages of this principle being embodied 
in official regulations, is that it becomes so firmly 
established as the first step in offensive action, that, 
as happened at the Alma, it is carried out almost instinc- 
tively. As the battle comes into view", dining the excitement 
that reigns during the first rush of shells and bullets, habit 


asserts itself and acts ; and so, when the commander comes 
to take stock of the situation and to improvise his plan, or 
even when, as at the Alma, he simply orders the whole to 
advance, he finds his troops drawn up in a formation 
suitable to every emergency, minimising confusion, suscep- 
tible of modification, and promising sustained energy. 
Whatever happens, the framework of his battle, as Von 
Moltke has called it, is the best that can be devised. The 
first step has been already taken in the right direction, 
and in war, as elsewhere, it is this that tells. Not only 
at Spicheren, but throughout the campaign, the Prus- 
sians seem to have set this principle aside. In the peace 
manoeuvres, over-prominence had been given to the' use of 
extended lines ; attacks were seldom made in mass ; the 
formation in three lines was not demanded as an essential ; 
its advantages were not drilled into them ; and, as a general 
rule, they were disregarded. To this fact we may fairly 
attribute the precipitate rush into action, the confusion 
that followed, and, more than all, the almost invariable 
faihxre of the frontal attack. It may be remembered that 
the general who commanded one of the Guard Brigades in the 
disastrous attempt to storm St. Privat, stated, in his 
official report of the battle, that when the assault came to 
a stand within 400-600 yards of the enemy’s line, 
the French already showed a disposition to retreat, 
and that he then felt that had support been forthcoming, 
the .position might have been stormed without waiting 
for the turning movement to develope. 

This incident, bi'ought into special prominence by the 
terrible losses of the assailants, is still one of the stx’ongest 
of stock arguments against tire frontal attack. But, the 
Guard advanced in line of columns and in two lines only, it 
was outnumbered by at least two to one, and the village of St. 
Privat, the key of the position, was as yet untouched by a 
single shell. Give these circumstances their full weight, add 
the abnormal difficulties of approach, and it will at least be 
open to doubt whether they, rather than the intrinsic strength 
of the defence as compared with the attack, w^ere not the 
true causes of the failure. So far as history goes, some 
exceedingly good reason is invariably to be found for the 
non-success of fi-ontal attacks in line. Either they were not 
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made in sufficient strength, the lines were too far apart, 
there was no third line, or the preparation by fire was omit- 
ted. There are very few instances, on the other hand, where 
these conditions were fulfilled, that victory did not follow. 

We may be permitted, then, to hold the opinion that too 
much stress has been laid on the impossibility of the frontal 
attack against a position defended with breech-loaders. 
Nor is it a wholesome doctrine, foi*, as the tendency of modern 
tactics is to envelope, we may be sure that in the warfare of 
the future the defender will devote far more attention to 
securing his flanks than did the French in 1870, and, if the 
assailant wishes to win the battle out of hand, he will be 
compelled to make his main effort dii-ectly in face of the 
hostile line. The same mile will hold good of the counter- 
stroke. 

There can be no question that the frontal and flank attack 
combined is the most effective form of offensive tactics. But 
where such a proceeding is impracticable, there is no need 
to abandon all hopes of success. By skilful manoeuvering 
the adversary may be induced to weaken one point in oi'der 
to reinforce another; a defensive position can seldom be 
everywhere strong ; and, if successful, the frontal attack 
effects a saving of time and is more likely to be decisive. 

Gravelotte woiild have been a more complete victory had 
the Guard carried St. Privat at 6 o^clook. At 7.30, darkness 
was fast settling on the field, and want of light, as much as 
the confusion that existed in the village, prevented any 
vigorous attempt to sweep down the ridge from left to right 
and roll the enemy back on the Moselle. 

It may be remarked that late improvements in artillery, 
in accuracy, projectiles, and killing power, are all on the side 
of the offensive ; and also, that the introduction of rifled 
howitzers, from which no bomb-proof is secure, and which 
need not be withdrawn from action until the assailant has 
approached within point-blank rifl.e range of the parapet, 
will, by facilitating the frontal attack, and thus making it 
more frequent, render the question of how it is to be carried 
out one of the utmost importance. Fortunately, there is no 
noedto refer further than to the drill book of 1 889, to learn not 
only the principles to be observed and the appropriate dis- 
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tribution of tbe infantry, but also the manner in which, the 
three arms may be most effectually combined both to 
achieve and to improve success. 

4. The r61e of the first line is to shatter the enemy’s 
power of resistance, and this is done either by obtaining a 
superiority of fire, not necessarily along the whole front, but 
at some particular point, and not necessarily by opposing 
him with a larger number of rifles, but by striking him in 
flank or obliquely, or by surprising him by a sudden fire at 
short range. When the zone of heavy loss is reached the 
command of the firing line must be surrendered to the com- 
pany and section leaders, and the task of obtaining superi- 
ority of fire is imposed on them. To accomplish this, their 
leaders must be self-reliant, accustomed to act on their own 
initiative, carefully trained to make use of ground, and quick 
to recognise the weak points of the enemy’s line. Moreover, 
if the discipline of the men is such that when their immediate 
leaders have fallen they at once attach themselves to the 
nearest officer, officers who find a favourable opportunity 
will have the men wherewith to seize it, and all the rifles 
available will be employed to the best advantage. 

“A skirmishing line,” says Lord Wolseley, “formed here 
“ and there by a few files only, at other points where a dip 
“in the ground affords shelter, by several companies, taking 
“ advantage of every little inequality of surface in front to 
“push on nearer and nearer to the enemy’s position, will 
“ soon find some chink in the enemy’s armour, some weak 
“point from which he will recede, and thus enable you, by 
“ working in there, to take the stronger points in flank.” 

Such are the principles that should guide the action of 
the firing line, whether it is employed but to prepare the 
way for the bayonets of the second line, or whethei', as with 
the Prussians in 1870, it is regarded as the decisive factor 
in the infantry fight. It was on these principles that the 
Prussian battalions acted ; it was to them that they owed 
their success. The officers were trained to responsibility, 
skilful in detecting and using opportunity, and the men 
were sufficiently disciplined, generally speaking, to follow 
without hesitation. 

The presence and initiative of a large number of well- 
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trained leaders along the whole front, together with the 
habit which had been instilled into the men of obeying 
strange officers as they would their own, gave extraordinary 
energy, sti*ength, and elasticity to their attack. The company 
and section leaders, abandoned, when the heavy firing made 
the transmission of the battalion leader’s orders impossible, 
to their own resources, knew that the successful issue of the 
fight depended on their skill and resolution. When some 
neAV phase of battle opened, or unforeseen obstacle intervened, 
they never looked behind or hesitated, but lent all their 
energies to overcoming the unexpected difficulties. When 
an opening appeared, a company, a section, or even a 
handful of men, led perhaps by a subaltern or sergeant, 
dashed in without hesitation ; no time was lost in asking 
for permission or waiting for orders, and even the cohesion 
of the command, was, in case of 'necessity, for the time .being 
neglected. Thus the strength of the adversary’s line was 
tested at every point, and although the tactical units, that 
is the companies, were weak, so thoroughly was the system 
of mutual support applied, that where a point was seized 
sufficient strength was generally forthcoming to retain it. 

In the French attack, on the other hand, the influence of 
the subordinate leaders was not apparent, and the action of 
the firing line was rather a dead pressure against the 
adversary’s front than a resolute search for his weak 
points. Either the effect of small bodies acting against the 
advei’sary’s flanks was not appreciated, or a want of energy, 
owing to the repression of individual initiative, on the part 
of the officers, prevented such tactics being employed. 

But at the same time it must be observed that owing to 
the retention of the battalion as the tactical unit, the French 
appear to have preserved their cohesion better than did the 
Prussians. Had the disorder in Frossard’s ranks been as great 
as that which existed on the crest of the plateau or in the 
woods round Stiring Wendel, it would have been impossible 
either to have drawn back Laveaucoupet’s Division to the 
Forbacherberg and Spicheren Ridge in the “fairly good 
order ” with which the Staff History admits the movement 
was carried out, or to have transferred the whole of "Verge’s 
and Bataille’s troops, artillery, infantry, and cavalry, from the 
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narrow streets of Stiring Wendel to the heights above, 
within three hours of darkness. 

Both systems, therefoi-e, had their strong and weak points, 
and it is evident that a continuation of the elasticity of the 
Prussians with the cohesion of the French attack, would 
give better results than either. How these two conflicting 
elements, individual initiative and the unity of the mass, 
are to be reconciled, is a question well worth the serious 
consideration of every soldier. 

The sub-division of the section into groups multiplies the 
number of trained leaders along the front, and whilst it en- 
sures the most energetic search for the enemy’s weak points, 
keeps the men better in hand, giving them a larger number 
of rallying points, and pi*oviding a constant gravitation 
towards the centre of the tactical unit. These leaders must 
gain, their experience in battle exercises, and it is by this 
method of practical instruction that they will learn to exer- 
cise independent judgment and at the same time in what 
manner cohesion may be best maintained. It is necessary 
also that every officer shotild understand the conditions of 
battle, and recognise that when once the firing line has 
reached the zone of heavy fire the further guidance of the 
men who compose it must be left entirely to the company 
commanders, and when their influence is unable to make 
itself felt, to the officers and non-commissioned officers in 
charge of sections or groups. The devolution of responsi- 
bility, at each successive stage of the advance, is one of the 
first requirements of modern fighting. 

In bringing up the second line in good order, 
in selecting the most favourable point for assault, in initi- 
ating or beating back a flank attack, and in the judicious 
occupation of a captmed position, the officer in command of 
the force, whether it be a battalion or a brigade, has enough 
upon his hands. If his second and third lines are una- 
voidably drawn into the firing line, in such case his functions 
are for the time being in abeyance, and only by example can 
he influence his troops. 

Lastly, both officers and men must be so trained that 
obedience to orders becomes absolutely mechanical, for only 
the obedience that has crystallized into deep-rooted instinct 
is to be relied upon in the stress of modern battle. But 


when orders are not forthcoming, or when affairs have 
developed in such an unexpected manner as to make them 
inapplicable, then individual initiative must be called upon to 
play its part. It is doubtless difficult to combine two such 
opposite characteristics, but it is not impossible. Did not 
the soldiers of Wellington’s Light Division unite with that 
steadiness in line which has never been surpassed, the intel- 
ligence, and the self-reliance, which made them skirmishers 
as skilful as the famous Voltigeurs of France 1 


The Battle of Spicheren is a notable example of wood- 
fighting, and it will be worth while devoting some attention 
to the manner in which the existence of the woods in front 
and on either flank of the French position affected the pro- 
gress and issue of the action. 

Both flanks of the French rested on woods dense enough 
to make the combined action and effective co-operation of 
several battalions a matter of great difficulty, but by no 
means impenetrable, and affording the assailant an opportu- 
nity of approaching close to the flanks of the position unob- 
served. The possibility that the Germans would take 
advantage of this opportunity wus not without effect on 
the minds of the French commander and his divisional 
generals. The great Saarbrucken Forest, extending round 
Stiring Wendel, and bordering the line of retreat to Forbach 
and beyond, was an incubus from which they could not free 
themselves. This absolute ignorance of what was going on 
within its coverts, the apprehension that the force, which 
the imagination of the spies had conjured up at Saarlouis, 
might be there concealed, — an apprehension confirmed by 
the resolute attack of the Prussian battalions that lined the 
border of the wood, — appears to have held back the far 
superior force which gaiTisoned Stiring Wendel from a 
general coimter-stroke. Moreover, reading between the lines 
of Frossard’s report, there is reason to suspect that, on the 
opposite flank, the movement of the two battalions of the 
48th through the Pfaffen Wood had a share in bringing about 
the withdrawal of Laveaucoupet’s Division from the Gifert. 

We have here, then, an instance of the moral effect pro- 
duced on the attitude of the defenders when the ground on 
the flanks cannot be observed, and when they have no know- 
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ledge wliether the enemy is in occupation of such ground 
or not. 

That neither Frossard nor his subordinates took anjr precau- 
tions to secure this knowledge we have already obseiwed, and it 
is needless to make further comment ; but it is worth while 
noting the very valuable assistance that a force of mounted 
infantry would have rendered in reconnoitring the forest- 
tracks, and readers who are interested in the duties of this 
arm of the service, are recommended to study the methods 
of the American generals and the American horsemen in 
the Virginian Wilderness. Neither Lee nor Grant, although 
the country in which their campaigns were carried on was 
far more extensively wooded than th^e borders of France and 
Germany, were troubled by the apprehensions which beset 
the French commanders, but they were both careful to 
secure early information of the enemy’s movements, and 
were both well served by the officers who led their cavalry. 

Far and wide, to front jind flatiks, rode Stuart’s and 
Sheridan’s mounted marksmen, obstructing the path of the 
enemy’s patrols, laying ambushes for his advanced guards, 
contesting every inch of ground, and penetrating his lines, for 
in such, a country it was impossible to watch every path. 
More skilled as foot than cavalry they did not hesitate to 
engage the infantry ; and even when in inferior force, their 
superior mobility rendered them capable of taking up 
position after position, and by a series of rear-guard actions, 
of delaying the advance of the enemy’s main body or the 
approach of his flank attacks. 

A single battalion of such troops, had it been pushed for- 
ward on the French left towards Volklingen and Gersweiler, 
would probably have checked the advanced guard of the 
1 3th Prussian Division long enough to have prevented the 
decisive movement on the Kaninchenberg. Throughout 
the war, the helplessness of the Prussian cavalry screen 
against even a small force of infantry was remarkable, and 
it has already been recorded that the 5th Dragoons from 
Pirrnasens, at a time when it was of the utmost importance 
to obtain information of the French movements on the 
Saarguemund-Bitsche Road, was accompanied by riflemen 
in carts. 

We may therefore, from these considerations, draw three 
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deductions; first, that if possible the flanks of a position 
should embrace an extensive view; secondly, that where 
this is impossible, the ground beyond should be thoroughly 
reconnoitred; thirdly, that the force entrusted with this 
duty should be capable of offering effective resistance. 

But both fighting and movement in a thickly wooded 
country are difficult, and troops should be carefully trained 
in these operations whenever such country is available. 
And it is not sufficient that such training should be applied 
to small bodies alone. To ensure the combination and 
co-operation of several tactical units is the chief difficulty ; 
and without practical experience in the means of overcoming 
it, the disjointed advance of the 28th Brigade through the 
Saarbrucken Forest, and the isolated and ineffective attacks 
of the various battalions which composed it, will find its 
counterpart. 

It may be added that since the war of 1870 — 1, the 
Germans have incessantly practised their troops in fighting 
in and advancing, in battle order, through dense woods, and 
it is interesting to notice the tactical details which have 
been accepted as genei’ally essential to such operations. 
Deployment is postponed as long as possible, and all sup- 
porting bodies are retained in close order on the roads or 
paths ; every opportunity of a clearing or otherwise is used 
to re-form the ranks; and, when the further end of the 
wood is reached, the first thing to be done is to restore 
tactical order; until this has been effected, no further 
advance is permitted. 

German writers have not hesitated to attribute the suc- 
cesses of the army during this campaign in part to the 
superior shooting, accurate and careful, of their infantry. 
That this had much to do with the result of their battles 
would not be discovered from the relation of the incidents 
thereof, but we must accept the evidence of men Avho were 
eyewitnesses of the engagements and w^ere able to judge 
from personal experience. 

It must be remembered that at Spicheren the greater part 
of the fighting took place in thick woods, and here the 
struggle unavoidably developed into a series of trials of 
skill between more or less isolated groups of rifle-men ; and 
in these circumstances, good shooting, the tactical abilities 
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of subordinate leaders, and the training of the individual 
soldier in working in combination with his comrades, had 
their full effect. There is little wonder that the German 
infantry-man, trained to accui'ate and careful aiming at 
short ranges, and accustomed, when on the defensive, never 
to open fire except by word of command, should prove the 
better marksman. Habit is everything in battle. 

As now understood, there was little fire discipline on 
either side, no idea of concentrating the fire of groups or 
sections on carefully selected objectives. The fire once 
opened, the men shot at will ; and amongst the French it 
appears to have been considered that the duty of the infan- 
try soldier, when skirmishing, or on the defensive, was to 
shoot and to shoot always, covering the ground with a hail of 
bullets, regardless of where they fell so long as they fell in the 
direction of the enemy. The advance of F/74 across the open 
valley to the foot of the Rotherberg was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating the power of the Chassepdt, 
but the fire of the 10th Chasseur battalion and 3rd Company 
of Engineers failed to arrest the movement. There was no 
other opportunity of biduging long-range fire to bear and 
we may take away this lesson from Spicheren that, in a 
wooded and close country, the infantry fighting will be at 
close ranges ; and, also, that long range fire at a moving 
target, unless, as at St. Privat, it is delivered by such a crowd 
of rifles as to cover the whole of the terrain with bullets, is 
of doubtful efficiency. The German system of allowing the 
attack to arrive within effiective range before opening fire is 
far preferable. 

We may note that the author of “ The Nation in Arms ” 
states that the French regulars shot well at long ranges, 
and this is borne out by the histories of the German 
regiments engaged at St. Privat. 

Fire was often opened at a range of 1,500 metres and 
more, despite both the official regulations and the efforts of 
the officers, and it is explained that the presence in the 
ranks of each battalion of 150-250 reserve men, unused 
to discipline, as well as untrained in the proper tactical use 
of the rifle, exerted the worst influence, and that their 
example, their uncontrollable desire to employ the extreme 
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range of the Chassep6t, ruined the discipline of the rest, 
took the whole direction, of fire out of the officers’ hands, 
and led to want of ammunition when it was most required. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the Prussian artillery, 
and it may he confidently asserted that, more than once, 
disaster was averted by the hold and adroit disposition of 
the guns. 

The action of artillery may be divided into four episodes. 

1. The driving hack of the French guns under the 
Kotherberg. 

2. The massing of 18 guns upon the Galgenherg, only 
1,300 yards distant from the French trenches. 

3. The counter-stroke on Bataille’s attack, made by the * 
advance of 36 guns to the Folster Height. 

4. The surmounting of the Eotherberg by two batteries. 

It will be interesting to note in detail the services rendered 

by this arm during each of these episodes. 

1. The French guns upon the Eotherberg were driven 
back by oblique fire to a position where they could no longer 
command the St. Arnual Valley below the Gifert and the 
.Pfafien Woods. A miHailleuse battery was compelled to 
withdraw from the heights above the Golden Bremm. 

2. The fire from the Eotherberg was silenced, the 
defenders of the horse-shoe trench demoralized, ai.id the way 
prepared for the attack of F /7 4. Hostile columns advancing 
over the crest of the plateau to the recapture of the spur 
were several times driven back. The Golden Bremm and 
the Baraque Mouton were rendered untenable, and the 
attack of F/77 on this important post materially facilitated. 
Counter-attacks on these buildings, down the ravine from 
the south-west, appear more than once to have dissolved 
under fire of the guns. 

3. The advance of Bataille’s infantry and artillery down 
the Forbach Valley wms checked, and the attack of the 52nd 
vigorously supported. 

4. The hold of the infantry on the Eotherberg was con- 
firmed, and the French driven from the Spicheren Knoll. 

Massed batteries, concentration of fire, great boldness in 
advancing to the most favourable positions, incessant atten- 
tion to the support of the infantry, accui-ate shooting, and 
much readiness in identifying the relative importance of 
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objectives, were tbe characteristics of the Prussian artillery 
tactics at Spicheren. Nor were guns retained in reserve so 
long as there was room for their deployment and a target 
for their fire. 

The French artillei’y, on the other hand, was by no means 
skilfully employed. It was useless to have left two batteries 
in Forbach. One, it is true, fired a dozen rounds to cover 
the retreat of the defenders of the Kaninchenberg, but the 
other never came into action at all, and it is manifest that, 
had it been brought up to the Forbach erberg, it would have 
done good service. 

Again, in the Forbach Valley, the batteries came into 
action by detachments, not en, masse. They were placed at 
first within too short a range of the Stiring Copse, and it 
was a mistake to have sent the whole of the available reserve 
as well as two of Bataille’s batteries to the valley. Until 
the retreat was decided on, the right wing on the plateau 
was supported by only four batteries out of a total of fifteen, 
the left wing in Stiring Wendel by nine. Two of the latter 
were certainly disabled at an early hour, but it would have 
been well to have reinforced Laveaucoupet by a battery 
from Forbach and a second of Bataille’s division. Posted on 
the Spicheren Ridge they would have made it very difficult 
for the Prussians, on capturing the G if ert and Pfaffen Woods, 
to have held the outskirts, and would have done much to 
assist the last great counter-stroke at 7.46. At the same 
time it must not be foi’gotten that the French position 
was unfavourable to the employment of artillery, and the 
guns could do little to support the infantry defending the 
Rotherberg and the Gifert. The mitrailleuses were used 
as field guns, and consequently without effect. Stiring 
Wendel and the Spicheren Ridge, where they could not be 
assailed by hostile artillery, were their proper place. 

The advance of the German cavalry up the Rothei’berg 
was a desperate and useless measure, and Rheinbaben’s 
squadrons were prevented by the nature of the ground from 
taking part in the fight. It may be questioned, however, 
whether they were sufficiently utilized. Several squadrons 
were on the ground when the battle began, and although it 
was impossible to break through the French picquets, it is 
surprising that no attempt was made to penetrate to the 
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plateau by tbe track through the St. Arnual Wood, or by 
the Simbaoh Ravine. Again, not until 2.30 was a single 
patrol sent out to explore the road which runs from St. 
Ai'nual Wood to Grossbliederstroff up the valley of the Saar. 
After that hour, the omission was rectified by General Von 
Doring, who despatched in this dii-ection a squadron 
attached to his own, the 9th Infantry Brigade. Outside Si . 
Arnual this force was confronted by a more numerous body 
of French horsemen, and its further progress checked. 
Nor was any attempt made to communicate with the 
1 3th Division and to hurry Von Gliimer to the field. The 
Staff History states that an officer’s patrol reconnoitred during 
the battle towards St. Avoid, but by wffiat road we are not 
told. Near Carling it was met by a body of French cavalry 
and retired by way of Lautei*bach. 

The difficulty of concentrating cavalry on the field of 
battle, when an engagement takes place unexpectedly and 
the front of observation is a Avide one, is well illustrated by 
the fact that, by 5 o’clock, but 10 of the 56 squadrons which 
composed the 5th and 6th Cavahy Divisions had joined 
Rheinbaben. By 7, 17 squadrons had assembled, and there 
were thi'ee regiments (12 squadrons) of divisional cavalry 
also present. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that a false alarm 
from SaargTiemuud had caused a portion of the 6th Division 
to concentrate at a point 1 4 miles distant from Saarbrucken. 
The 15th Brigade of this division was also employed in 
observing Saarguemund on the left flank; the 12th 
Brigade of the 5th Division moved still further to the west, 
met French infantry at Rohrbach, and was able to report 
that the hostile camp in Bitsche was gradually increasing. 
During the day, the 3rd Cavalry Division advanced on 
Saarlouis, and by means of its patrols, discovered large bodies 
of French troops in the neighbom'hood of St. Avoid and 
Tromborn. 

The practice of route-marching had received due attention 
in the Prussian Army ; moreover, the distances covered by 
the troops in their annual manoeuvres generally corresponded 
with the tasks demanded from them on a campaign. During 
the forward movement of the First and Secoiid Armies to 
the Saar this training bore good fruit. Part of the 14th 
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Bivision on the 2nd of August traversed 27 miles undet a 
burning sun. The 33rd Regiment of the 15th Division 
accomplished a march of 69 miles over mountainous country 
in three days ; and the 5th Division, over unfavourable 
ground, made marches of over 14 miles on four consecutive 
days. The advanced guard of the 13th Division, when it 
came into action against the Kaninchenberg, was more than 
20 miles from its bivouac near Lebach, and had not halted 
to cook j the 2nd Battalion 53rd Regiment took only 
13 hours to cover the 27-| miles from Wadem to the 
Rotherberg. The 4th Light Battery of the 1st Army Coi'ps 
had come direct from Konig-sberg, in Prussia, in the same 
train, and was to have disembarked at Neunkirohen. In 
consequence of a report of an action raging to the south of 
Saarbrucken, the commander at once resolved to continue 
his journey to St. Johann, and arrived in time to take part 
in the battle. 

It will be well to add the criticism of the German Staff 
History, that is, of Field Marshal Von Moltke, on the 
earlier engagements of the campaign : — 

“ Changes in the appliances of war, which in these August 
“ battles were for the first time manifested in the field on 
“ both sides, led also, in a tactical point of view, to many 
“'unwonted phenomena. 

“Conspicuous, in the first place in contrast to former 
“times, is a great change in the employment. of the German, 
“artillery. Placed at the head of the marching columns, 
“ it appeared with the foremost on the battle-field preparing 
“the great offensive blows. Fearlessly holding to the 
“ position it once took up, it may be said to have formed a 
“ solid framework to the order of the battle, whilst the 
“ French batteries in general only appeared as an easily 
“transferable force. Favoured by its better materiel the 
“ German artillery was able to afford the infantry that sup- 
“ port of which it was in need against the superior small arm 
“ of the French. 

“ In the German leading, the effort was conspicuous in all 
“these battles to employ the artillery at the outset in 
“ masBes, and afterwards in most intimate connection AVith 
“the task of the infantry. The increased losses of the 
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“ artillery through musketry fire, however, demand more and 
‘‘ more that that arm should be afforded ample protection by 
“throwing forward detachments of infantry. 

“ But from the nature of things it was not always prac- 
“ ticable to push the German infantry so far forward as to 
“ afford complete protection to its artillery against an enemy 
“ equipped with a long ranging rifle. The advantage to the 
“ infantry of being able to shoot at very long distances was 
“ therefore proved on many occasions ; but on the other 
“ hand it was also apparent, especially in the defensive 
“ struggles, in which the infantry were later engaged, that 
“ the true effect of the rifle lies at close ranges and that 
“ only a well-grounded training confers the degree of cer- 
“tainty of aim, which can foil every frontal attack over open 
“ ground. 

“The less they were in position to answer the volleys 
“ from, the Chassep6t at the longest ranges, the more was the 
“ attention of German infantry directed, as a matter of 
“ course, to a specially careful use of the ground, and the 
“ employment of company columns. 

“ The self-dependence of the suhm'dinate commanders, so 
“ thoroughly inculcated hy the peace manoeuvres, in conjunc- 
“ tion with the well-grounded training of the individual, 
“ have asserted themselves with all their advantages. The 
“ novelty of the phenomena which were met with certainly 
“ caused surprise at fii’st ; but the officers and men very soon 
“ knew how to accommodate themselves to the changed re- 
“quirements, and to understand that it is above all neces- 
“ sary, on the one part, to keep the action under con- 
“trol even under antagonistic circumstances — on the 
“other to use every efibrt in their power to rejoin with the 
“ least possible delay the controlling authority, and their 
“ own particular unit. The maxim ‘ aus der Tiefe zu fechten,^ 
“ in consequence of the general instinct to close rapidly with 
“ the enemy, was hut seldom properly carried out, and degen- 
crated mostly to an impatient rush without waiting the 
'•'•arrival and deployment of the supporting troops. So at 
“ Spicheren, and Metz, cases were frequently seen of isolated 
“ struggles without connexion, and oft-repeated intermingling 
“ and dispersion of tactical units.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TRAINING OF THE TROOPS, AND THEIR 
TACTICAL LEADING. 

In addition to the initial error which marred the Prussian 
generalship, minor tactical mistakes can be pointed out, as 
for instance, Major Werner’s withdrawal of his six companies 
from Stiring Wendel without first communicating with 
superior authority 3 the attempt of I & 11/39 to advance 
against Spicheren from the Gifert A¥ood before 3 o’clock, 
and of several mixed detachments to do the same after the 
final captiire of the southern edge 3 the evacuation of the 
Golden Brernm and Baraque Mouton by F/77, in order to 
join the assault of F/12 on the Spicheren Wood 3 the futile 
attempt of the 17th Hussars to act upon the plateau 3 the 
attempt to place the whole of the 28th Brigade on the 
French left flank and rear at 3 o’clock, thus leaving the 
hotly-engaged troops in the copse without support 3 the 
failure of the regimental commanders of this brigade, when, 
in obedience to the demands of the situation, its dissolution 
came about, to communicate with the brigadier 3 and 
lastly, the impulse of both companies and sections to drift 
apart and to act as perfectly independent units. Opportxini- 
ties of escaping from control were eagerly seized, perhaps 
as promising individual distinction, and officers who had 
been temporarily detached, as flank guards or otherwise, 
displayed no impatience to resume connection with their 
battalion. Alongside great energy, a deep appreciation of 
the principle that the attack cannot be too strongly pressed, 
and much initiative, appeared a certain want of caution, a 
tendency to regard the action immediately in front as a 
whole, and not as only a part, and to subordinate unity of 
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action to isolated enterprise and local success. But on the 
whole, the Prussian officers of every rank displayed great 
tactical ability. 

The nature of the country, the position of the enemy, the 
circumstances under which the battle had to be conducted, 
were all unfavourable to the assailant. Nevertheless, even 
before the advent of the 13th Division, he had achieved a 
measure of success; and the question must needs force 
itself on the most careless reader^ to what was this result 
due? It was not to personal courage, for in this quality 
the combatants wei'e well matched. It was not to greater 
natural aptitude for war, for what nation can boast of more 
victories than France ? Nor was it to the bad use made by 
the French of a strong position, for the commander of the 
14th German Division replied with an eiTor of even greater 
magnitude. To none of these, then, was the Prussian 
success due ; but to the superior tactical skill of the officers, 
and the stronger discipline of the troops. In the employ- 
ment of the battalions that reinforced the fighting line, in 
the recognition of important tactical points, and of the weak 
places in the adversary’s line, the Prussians displayed a 
readiness which the French did not possess. Von Goeben’s 
determination, when the left attack had already been 
partially defeated, to throw every rifle into the %hting 
line, and to maintain, at all risks, the grip upon the Rother- 
berg : the complete change of plan in the assault upon the 
plateau, and the flank attacks on the western slopes of the 
Spicheren Heights : the rapid shift of L’Estocq’s brigade to 
the Golden Bremm and the Spicheren Wood : the support 
of the defenders of the Rotherberg by the two batteries : 
Von Pannwitz’s storm of the homesteads : Von Frangois’ 
capture of the horse-shoe trench, and Von Zastrow’s brilliant 
counter-stroke with six and thirty guns to meet the last 
attack of the French down the Forbach Valley; the self- 
sacrificing support given to the infantry by the artillery : 
the self-reliance and cool judgment, which, when the sound of 
battle was heard, anticipated orders, and brought divisions, 
brigades, and batteries far on the right road before in- 
structions for their march had been issued by the superior 
authorities ; the readiness with which the principal require- 
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ment of the situation, i.e., the energetic prosecution of the 
attack, was seized by officers and men : the unity of purpose 
which animated the whole mass, although that parpose had 
in few instances been communicated by the generals : 
against these there were few bright instances of tactical 
capacity on the part of the French to be set off, and they 
are the more conspicuous in being interwoven with so many 
errors, and accompanied by a general want of energy 
and combination. It is true that Laveaucoupet’s fln.nk 
attack on the 39 th at 3 o’clock, BataiUe’s counter-stroke on 
the copse, and Dulac’s defence of the Kaninchenberg, were 
each one of them ably executed, but, as regards the regimental 
officers, the Prussians showed greater power of initiative and 
of meeting the needs of the situation than did the French, 
There was little reckless and wastefxd long range fire ; 
great care was invariably taken to secure the flanks, to col- 
lect supports, whenever the inevitable intermingling of bat- 
talions took place — indispensable precautions in ail fighting. 
There was no blind obedience of orders given before the 
situation had fully developed ; no waiting for further 
instructions when matters were critical. On the part of the 
French, on the other hand, except those already quoted, 
there were no instances of effective independent action, al- 
though there were many opportunities for its exercise. 

And in an army whose training was limited to the barrack 
yard, in which every action was regulated by routine, and 
where all independence even of thought was stifled and dis- 
couraged, where the habit of waiting for orders or, unreason- 
ing obedience, had been fostered at the expense of individual 
judgment and resolution, it is little wonder that they never 
occurred. A military life, passed in a mere routine of acting 
in accordance with minute regulations, and in drill and 
manoeuvre exercises, the precise execution of which as offici- 
ally laid down was the only aim, tended very powerfully to 
destroy initiative, and to stunt the capacity for independent 
resolution. 

“ If in an army,” says the author of “The Nation in Ai’ms^” 
“ the habit prevails of only doing what is ordered, its move- 
“ments are by fits and starts. It experiences an inter- 
“ ruption whenever unforeseen circumstances intervene ; 
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“ because all concerned await the dispositions of the superior 
“commanders. The disconnected nature of many of the 
“ operations executed by the French Army in 1870, can only 
“ be explained by the lack of independence in the lower 
“ grades.” 

“Clausewitz declares it a sign of mediocrity to do what one 
“is officially ordered. We call it an insufficient conception 
“of duty.” 

Now the truth of this theory of the necessity of initiative, 
long before the era of the breech-loader, so early as 1814, had 
been recognised by one of the greatest of Prussian leaders. 
General Gneisenau ; and the divergent views which existed 
then, as they in some degree do still, are well expressed by 
his colleague Von Muffling, the Prussian Commissioner wuth 
the English Army at Waterloo. Both parties appear to 
have recognised the value in war of not losing time in asking 
questions ; but Gneisenau ’s opponents, appealing to the pre- 
cepts of Wellington, declared that the risks of such a mode 
of action were too great. 

Now, in the first place, there was misconception of the 
views of Wellington. It is true that he had established a 
rule, “ that a general placed in a fi.xed, pre-arranged position, 
“has unlimited power to act within it, according to his 
“judgment; for instance, he may choose to defend his first 
“ line, or to meet the enemy with a counter-attack from a 
“ position in the rear ; and in both cases he may pursue him, 
“ but never further than the obstacle which defines the line 
“assigned to him; in one word, such obstacle until fresh 
“ orders, is the limit of his action.” 

The wisdom of this rule, a most excellent tactical precept, 
none could deny ; but, be it noted, it refers only to the de- 
fensive ; and at the same time, gives as much latitude to a 
subordinate commander when on the defensive, as the most 
strenuous advocate of the theory would be disposed to allow. 
To decide what the Duke’s precepts were as to the initiative 
of his subordinates when on the offensive, we must look to 
his practice ; and it will be discovered from the history of his 
battles, that when once his divisions had had their special 
tasks assigned to them, their leaders were free, so long as they 
furthered the general plan, to execute them as they thoiight 


best. Nor does it appear that his subordinate generals were 
expected to lose opportunity rather than act without 
orders. One of his chief complaints against them was their 
inability to act upon their own responsibility. This does 
not imply, however, that the duke would have approved of 
the precipitate action of some of the German leaders of 
advanced guards in 1866 and 1870. Far from it, Eash 
independent action he always censured with special severity. 

Gneisenau’s ideas, then, and those of the advocates of this 
theory, have been misunderstood by their opponents. What 
he enjoined was that when a subordinate commander had 
an opportunity of furthering the general plan of attack, 
and when, were time to be lost in waiting or sending for 
orders, the opportunity might escape, he was to act without 
delay. Such, too, were the view's of Wellington. But when 
the rifle and the breech-loader came to be employed, it 
was not at first understood that a deeper zone of fire and a 
wider front had so increased the difficulties of command, and 
occasioned so much delay in transmitting orders, that the 
same latitude which had hitherto been allowed to the 
leadera of advanced guards and other detachments, must 
now be granted to the leaders of the fighting line. 

In the fighting line, when contact with the enemy is close, 
and the fire of both sides is fully developed, an officer’s 
command, no matter what his rank, covers only the few files 
on either side. His orders can reach only a very small 
number. It follows, then, that as orders cannot be passed, 
the leaders of the smaller bodies, of companies and sections, 
must be given a free hand, and be expected to act on their 
own initiative. If the initiative is in accordance with the 
general design, the battle wdll be fought out as the com- 
mander designs, and no danger nor loss of opportunity will 
result from the lack of orders. But the difficulty is 
the same that was felt by Gneisenau’s opponents, how is 
this intelligent initiative to be secured? Noav we have seen 
in the preceding pages that the Prussians in 1870 had done 
much in this direction; and if w'e turn to “The Nation in 
Arms,” we shall see how they had solved the problem. 

Speaking of the German Army, and the self-same system 
obtained in 1870, Von der Goltz writes as follows: — “We 
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“ rigidly adhere to the principle that in the case of an officer 
“ who has been guilty of neglect, an excuse to the effect 
“that he has received no orders, is of no avail. Passive 
“ obedience is not enough for us ; not even the mere fulfil- 
“ ment of what is enjoined, when the occasion has demanded 
“that more should be done.” 

“It cannot be denied, that independent action may be 
“sometimes inconvenient, by crossing and running counter 
“to the higher views of the commander-in-chief, and by 
“ ‘faits aceoTTipUs’ which cannot be undone, robbing him of 
“his liberty of action. Especially in the higher ranks, 
“therefore, careful considei'ation must precede such action, 
“ because here a part is staked, the fate of which influences 
“ the whole ; this is not the case when the initiative is taken 
“by leaders of subordinate rank. But nothing would be 
“ more erroneous than if, because inconveniences may occur, 
“ one were to attempt to curb the general initiative of the 
“ army. In order to avoid a mistake being made, a hundred 
“ promoting impulses would be blotted out, and an enormous 
“ amount of strength lost. 

“There is,” he continues, “only one means of pi’eventing 
“ the ill consequences of the initiative, and that is a uniform 
“ training of the intelligence and judgment.” 

It was this uniform Gaining, then, that enabled the 
Prussians to add to their armoury this powerful weapon, 
a general initiative. 

Now how was this teaming given 1 Assuredly not in the 
barrack, nor on the drill-ground, nor by the incessant practice 
of precise manoeuvi'es. These, on the contrary, tend rather 
to destroy initiative. 

Nevertheless, barrack-life and the drill-ground w^ere as 
much a part of the German officer’s life as they were of the 
French. But they wore not the whole. They were but the 
foundations of his military efficiency •, they did nor form the 
whole structure. 

Yet even in the barrack and on the drill-ground much was 
done to foster initiative and independent judgment. Every 
action of the officer was not regulated by authority. Rou- 
tine was not universal, but large demands were made on 
individual intelligence. To the officers, down to the com- 
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pany and section leaders, the instruction to their men was 
entirely given over. They were hampered by no exact 
instructions. 

They were allowed to employ their own methods ; zeal 
and the efficiency of the command being the only matters 
looked to by their superiors ; and all interference with their 
methods, so long as they tended to the desired end, was 
contrary to the traditions of the service. Under this system, 
therefore, every officer acquired habits of independent judg- 
ment and self-reliance, for he was daily compelled to exer- 
cise these qualities. 

But it was not to their regimental system alone that the 
Prussian officers owed their initiative and self-reliance. It 
was beyond the precincts of the barrack and the parade- 
ground that they were principally trained to exercise these 
qualities. Battle-exei'cises, as we have already noted, both 
on a large and small scale, were the constant practice of the 
German troops. 

Here the Prussian company and section leaders, especially 
in the greater manoeuvres of large bodies of troops, which, 
assuming many of the characteristics of modern battle, and 
conducted over close and broken country, rendered indepen- 
dent action and resolve on the part of the leaders 
inevitable and constant, already thoroughly instructed theo- 
retically, learnt to exercise initiative and self-reliance, and to 
apply the lessons they had imbibed from the experience of 
others, that is, from the study of tactical operations. Here 
they received a uniform training, and, at the same time, 
acquired skill in leading tx'oops in action. 

Hei-e the lack of acquaintance with actual war was, as far 
as possible, made good ; and officers, whose commanders had 
grasped the changed conditions of tactics, were taught, while 
using their own judgment when circumstances required it, 
to bi’ing their action into adjustment Avith the general 
design. 

In these exercises, too, the men acquired that battle 
discipline in Avhich they were so much superior to the French. 
They became accustomed, in some degree at least, to the 
confusion and loss of tactical order consequent on the attack 
of lai’ge bodies over broken ground. They learnt, without 
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waiting for orders, to obey strange officers, to work with 
other commands, and to feel at home xiiider such circum- 
stances. They became expert in making the best use of 
cover, and in the duties of outpost and patrol. To reserve 
their fire, to husband their ammunition, became second 
nature. From the pictures of war so often presented to 
them, they derived a useful familiarity with the conditions 
of battle, and with the liberty of action it accords to all ; a 
freedom almost bewildering after the mechanical movements 
of the drill-ground. They, too, (for much attention was 
given to their indiviclnal instruction), became skilled fighting- 
men, capable, when needful, of using their reason and 
intelligence, and not merely a well-drilled and courageous 
mass. 

Moreover, by this uniform training, under the supervision 
of A^on Moltke and the staff, unity of action was gxiaranteed. 
To paraphrase Von der Goltz : — “ There was a certain liar- 
“mony in the manner of performing the tasks that battle set 
“ forth. Sound principles had been engrafted into the flesh 
“ and blood of the officers by teaching and training, for only 
“ thus was it possible that a certain task shoxild be 
“ performed by all on whom it might be imposed, not indeed 
“ after one single fashion, but on similar principles,” The 
value of thi.s unity of action cannot he denied. In ill-trained 
armies, as these of the French in 1870, and of both the 
Federal and Confederate States in the earlier campaigns of 
the AVar of Secession, its absence was conspicuous, and 
marred, over and over again, the be.st-laid schemes of their 
eommandcns. “ Experience taught me,” says Von Muffling 
a veteran of many wars, “ that the habit of acting according 
“to the circumstances and not on fixed principles, makes 
“ characters otherwise the most confident, mistrustful ■ and 
“ that one soldier will not trust another, if he never knows be- 
“ forehand how the latter will resolve to act in this or 
“that position.” 

It is not surprising that in the French army, already ill-dis- 
ciplined, when the soldier saw his leaders acting on divergent 
principles, and failing to render each other loyal support, the 
cry of treachery should have arisen, or the old vigour in 
attack and tenacity of defence have become relaxed. 
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And I ask the reader to note with particular attention 
that this acting on similar principles, and the consequent 
confidence of the Prussian officers in one another, was in a 
large degree due to the influence of the General Staff. 
Trained and instructed for more than ten years by Von 
Moltke himself, the generals and subordinate officers who 
had passed through his hands had all been educated 
on the same lines ; the same important principles had been 
impressed upon the minds of all ; those who could not be 
trusted, from some deficiency of character, to apply those 
principles, were not placed in positions of responsibility ; the 
influence of the remainder permeated the whole army and 
brought about the harmonious co-operation, the daring and 
the mutual confidence, which was so well exemplified at 
Spicheren. Had this not been the case, should we have seen 
that resolute pushing of the attack on the part of every leader, 
which contrasted in so great a degree with the wide differ- 
ences in resolution that were seen amongst the French, and 
which contributed more largely than all else to the ultimate 
success of the Prussian armies in the campaign of 1870 ? 

“ Of all the elements of superiority which Prussia would 
“ possess, the greatest and most undeniable,” wrote Baron 
Stoftel, the French military attache at Berlin, in 1868, 
“ will be that she will obtain from the composition of her 
“Corps of Staff Officers . . . My conviction on this 

“ point is so strong,” he adds, “ that I would once more 
“ express it. Let distrust the Prussian Staff.'” 

It is perhaps the brightest, as it has been the least recog- 
nised, of Von Moltke’s laurels, that he taught the Prussian 
generals the Avay to victory ; and it is impossible not to realize, 
Avhen we look at the extraordinary results of his teaching, 
that this Avas a Avork Avorthy of the greatest soldier; impossible 
to overlook the fact that the permanent chief of the staflf, 
whose duty Avas the instruction of the leaders of the army in 
the art of Avar, and the selection of those best fitted for such 
grave responsibility, Avas perhaps the most important factor in 
the military system of the Prussian kingdom. 

Regarding tactical leading : — To those have never seen 
war, it may seem that the tactical strokes of the battle 
Avhich have been characterized as skilful and even brilliant, 
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were exceedingly obvious means of meeting the difficulties 
that presented themselves ; and that any man of common 
sense, with a cool head and a stout heart, would, under 
similar circumstances, have acted in like manner. But 
what says 7on Clause witz, first of military writers ? “In 
“ war all is simple, but the simple is difficult.” The weak- 
ness of oirr common humanity renders tactical leading no 
easy task. Without practical experience, the most compli- 
cated problems can be readily solved upon the map. To 
handle troops in battle exercises or on manoeuvres, where an 
officer’s military character is in some degree at stake, and 
quick decision is demanded, is a harder task ; but its 
difficulties decrease with practice. But before the enemy, 
where the honour of the nation and the judgment of the 
present and of future generations are at stake, where 
history is making and the lives of thousands may be the 
cost of a mistake, there, under such a weight of respon- 
sibility, common sense, and even practised military judgment 
find it no simple matter to assert themselves. “Very fre- 
quently,” says Von der Goltz, “the time will be wanting for 
“ careful consideration. Sometimes the excitement does not 
“ permit it. Resolve, and this is a truth which those who 
“ have not seen war will do welt to ponder over, is then some- 
“ thing instinctive.” And if this is true of the general, who 
is at least undisturbed by heavy fire, though borne down 
by a heavier responsibility, it is doubly true of those 
who lead the fighting line. Amid the infernal din of 
musketry and the crash of bursting shells, when death is rife, 
and the will struggles for the mastery with the body, when 
the excitement is intense, and events succeed one another 
with bewdldering rapidity, Avhen the whole attention is 
irresistibly attracted to the enemy in front, to the spot 
whence comes the hottest fire ; and when at the same time 
the men must be held in hand and their every action super- 
vised, is such the moment for calm and deliberate calcula- 
tion 1 Can the man of common sense now be trusted, 
inexperienced and untrained, first, to discover the principle 
on which he should act, and that done, to conceive a resolve 
which promises success, and is yet in harmony with the 
operations of those about him ? 
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There are few with experience of actual service who have 
not to acknowledge mistakes committed in the tumult of 
battle, which on tlie map or on the field of manoeuvre would 
have been avoided. In the Krieg Spiel, or in peace 
exercises, human nature does not interpose ; there is time for 
thought and consideration ; the glance is calm and com- 
prehensive, embracing front and flanks as far as the eye can 
range ; the mind is undisturbed, and can deliberately weigh 
the merits of various modes of action. But in battle the 
officers and men of the fighting line can act only as it 
were by impulse, on the instinct of habit ; and this instinct 
should be founded on true principles, created by constant 
practice, and confirmed by discipline. 

A strong spirit of initiative, correct and deep-rooted 
instinct, and unity of action, are the qualities which 
are essential for the successful leading of the fighting line ; 
and these are created by sound gener*al principles “ being 
“ engrafted into the flesh and blood,” thereby securing in- 
telligent decision; by a careful training of the capacity for 
independent action ; by the uniform tactical education 
of the officers, and by the constant practice of battle 
exercises. 

These in conjunction, and these only, produce tactical 
skill. And without tactical skill, an army, however brave 
the individuals who compose it, will, like the French in 1870, 
lose eveiy opportunity ; and, as they did at Spicheren, will 
fail to profit by the enemy’s mistakes. 

We need not go farther than Spicheren to understand the 
extraordinary influence of individual character in \var. 

When we compare the conduct of the Prussian leaders, 
anticipating orders and marching to the sound of the cannon, 
with the indifference of Bazaine and the generals on whose 
dull ears the same sound fell, we cannot fail to realize what 
an important part is played by resolution allied to know^- 
ledge and by ignorance combined wdth negligence. An ab- 
solute want of energy w'as perhaps the most conspicuous 
failing of the French generals in 1870, whilst on the German 
side its existence was almost superabundant. It is instructive 
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to note that in the campaign of 1806, the parts played in 1870 
were reversed. On the one side was an army, practically 
acquainted with war and acting on sound general principles, 
on the other, an army without experience, and generals 
striving to apply, wdthout considering the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, the identical tactics and manoeuvres successfully 
employed in a bygone era. On the one side Avas energy and 
initiative, tempered by prudeirce; on the other, rashness, 
and vacillation. 

The coui-age of both was equal ; the tactics of the Prussians 
were obsolete. 

But the systems under which the armies were trained were 
also reversed. Napoleon inspired his soldiers Avith his OAvn 
resolute and daring spirit ; despising over-caution, he en- 
couraged initiative, and officers and men Avere eager to reap 
the laurels Avhich his example shoAved them might be Avon by 
skill and daring. The Prussians, on the other hand, relying 
on tradition, kneAv Avar as it had been, but not as it Avas ; 
ardour and ambition Avere crushed, for high rank Avas the 
reAvard only of seniority or birth ; the generals, uiiiible to 
apply the tactics of Frederick, Avere Avithout resources, nor 
had they learnt from recent history that the lightning stroke 
of the conqueror of Montenotte and Marengo Avas A'^ery 
different from the deliberate movements of the Austrian 
Marshals of the Seven Years’ War. 

The unflagging and calculated energy Avhicli distinguished 
the ainnies of Napoleon ; Avhich, personified in Blucher and 
Gneisenau, brought the Prussians up in time to Waterloo ; in 
Lee and Jackson, held the hosts of the North at bay for four 
long years ; in Grant and Sherman, carried Richmond at 
last] and in Moltke and his soldiers, defeated Austria in seven 
Avccks, Imperial France in ninety days, is not the gift of 
nature, but the fruit of an abiding sense of duty, hoAvever 
inspired, whether by the influence of the commander, or by 
discipline ; the outcome of familiarity Avith war and of the 
moral courage which fears not responsibility. 

Energy unaccompanied by knoAvledge is of little Avorth. A 
man ignorant of the channels into which he should direct it, 
expends it uselessly ; its effects are not apparent except for 
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evil ; and without the aid of discipline neither native resolu- 
tion nor patriotic enthusiasm will outlive the • hardships and 
fatigues of a campaign. To create a fruitful and abiding en- 
ergy in both officers and men, the Prussian system of command, 
of training, and of decentralization, teas devised ; and the 
deeper our study of military history, the surer grows our 
conviction that in so doing they acted in accordance with the 
greatest of the fundamental principles of war, and that to this 
quality, not to superior numbers or courage, their extra- 
ordinary success was due, “ The world has seen before,” 
says Hamley, “ war-like people and victorious armies, but 
“ never before a people or an army who have sought the secret 
“ of success with study so thorough, and wdth zeal and self- 
“ denial so stern as those which serve the German Emperor.” 

In the science of waar there are certain invariable princi- 
ples, and history proves for us that the most important is 
this ; — The army which employs the tactics best adapted to 
the weajDons in use, unless grave errors of generalship, 
like Von Kamecke’s at Spicheren, intervene, wdll prevail 
in battle. The French, in both the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars, defeated the heavy columns or rigid lines 
of other nations by means of clouds of skirmishers and small 
fle-vible columns. But in the Peninsula matters were reversed; 
the English made the battalions the tactical units ; and these, 
on the offensive, advancing rapidly in quarter-distance columns 
and as rapidly deploying, or, on the defensive, forming inde- 
pendent fractions of the front of resistance, and charging 
independently for a short distance in line, were invariably 
successful against the heavy columns which their enemy had 
now resorted to. At Waterloo, again, Napoleon himself, 
although commanding an army of thoroughly well-trained 
veterans, unaccountably abandoned the battalion columns 
which had proved so effective in his campaign of 
the preceding year ; and his massed divisions were 
everywhere defeated. It is a curious fact that the 

French, although recognising the superior efficacy of fire 
and flexibility, and generally developing them to the utmost 
against the continental nations, should, with a fatal persist- 
ency, have adopted the unwieldy formations and inferior 
shock ” tactics w-hich had so invariably failed against them- 
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selves, whenever they met the English. At the Alma and 
at Inkerman, shock and fire formations were again pitted 
against each other ; and again the best tactics won. The 
same was the case in 1866. Before 1870, the Germans had 
foreseen, in some degree, the tactics best adapted to the 
breech-loader. They had recognised the efficacy and neces- 
sity of flank attacks, the strength of the oflfensive, the 
vigour and elasticity of a flexible line of small tactical units, 
and the ascendency of accurate individual fire. 

By a system of careful individual training, theoretical 
and practical, applied both to officers and men, they provided 
for the prosecution of these con'ect tactics ; and in an 
unbroken series of victories over a brave and warlike enemy, 
they found their due reward. Once again the best tacticians 
conquered, for the French, although wanting both in discip- 
line and oi'ganization, were still perfectly capable, as we 
have seen at Spicheren, of rapid manoeuvres, tenacious 
defence and vigorous attack ; but the unskilful tactics 
of their leaders utteidy wasted the martial qualities 
of the men. 

It was not the co mm anders alone who were at fault. 
We have few details of the battalion and company fighting 
of the French regular army, but nevertheless, from the 
somewhat meagre records of Frossard’s troops, we can 
gather sufficient evidence to prove the general incapacity of 
the subordinate leaders, confirmed as it is by the Instory of 
the remaining battles of the campaign. 

We may instance the failure of the cavalry officei’s to 
procure information ; the unskilful defence of the home- 
steads; the sudden and injudicious suspension of the counter- 
attack on the 39th Fusiliers in the Gifert Wood; the absence 
of any look-out from the trenches on the Rotherberg, prior 
to their capture by the 74th; the failiu’e to engage or even 
to threaten strongly the right flank of the assailants of 
Stiring Wendel ; the isolated counter-strokes, delivered by 
successive battalions, and unsixpported by the artillery, 
together with the general reckless and uncontrolled fire of 
both the infantry and artillery. 

The Emperor and his councillors relied on the experience 
of the army, although gained under obsolete conditions ; on 
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its courage and warlike aptitude ; but they taught it nothing. 
The nation, blindly believing in the invincibility of its arms, 
and ignorant of the causes of success and defeat in war, 
acquiesced in this neglect ; and in the hour of trial, the 
army, although conspicuous as ever for gallantry and 
devotion on the field of battle, proved unable to arrest 
the victorious march of a well-trained enemy. I do not for 
a moment intend to assert that the French, inferior in num- 
bers, in organization, and in generalship, could possibly have 
succeeded in driving the Germans back across the frontier. 
But what I do affirm is this : — If the French officers had 
been educated on sound tactical principles ; if they had 
recognised the power of the offensive, the necessity of infor- 
mation, the importance of united action, and the value of 
controlled fire, and had learnt by constant practice — the only 
possible method — to act upon these principles;; if, again, the 
most ordinary duties of the staff and regimental officers, 
those pertaining to reconnaissance, to the outpost 
line, to the maintenance of communications and to the defence 
of posts, had been properly carried out, not only would 
the mistakes of the generals have often been prevented 
and their consequences always mitigated, but the losses and 
the difficulties of the Germans have been greatly increased ; 
the unparalleled catastrophes of Sedan and Metz avoided ; 
and the nation, under cover of the protracted resist- 
ance of the regular army, have gained time to develope 
its immense resources, and have at least obtained more 
favomable terms. 

France was betrayed by her Government, which had cried 
“We are ready ! ” when all was in confusion, and had 
neglected to instruct her soldiers. Ninety days after the 
declaration of war the Imjaerial army had ceased to exist. 
It had been engaged in eight great battles. More than once 
w'as victory within its grasp, but the incapacity of the leaders 
let it slip. More than once was it surprised ; and almost on 
every battle-field the lack of tactical skill and of that ready 
initiative which practice alone gives, prevented its officers 
from recognising and using favourable opportunities. In 
1870, for the first time, an army trained upon the old system 
encountered with equal armament, an army trained upon the 
new ; and even when numbers and position were against it, 
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the triumj)}! of the latter was so complete, that all question 
as to the value of tactical knowledge and the practical and 
individual training of hoth officers and men, was at once 
and for ever set at rest. 

Spicheren is a remarkable instance of the good results of 
the Prussian system. It has often been cited as an instance 
of the superior fighting qualities of their army. For this 
opinion there is no warrant. The position on the heights 
was formidable. But the very indifferent tactics of the 
l^'rench surrendered all its advantages. The assailant gained 
the crest of the plateau without loss or difficulty, and the 
real battle was fought out on equal terms as regards the 
ground. The storm of the Rotherberg was a daring feat of 
arms ; but it was a surprise, and, as a defensive post, the 
spur had all the disadvantage of steep hill-sides which were 
not commanded from the crest. This achievement, as well 
as the capture of the Golden Bremm, the two most brilliant 
incidents of the engagement, wei’e, moreover, made possible 
by the very effective aid of the artillery. It is true, also, 
that the Prussians drove an equal number of French infantry 
from the Gifert Wood ; but against the latter was the moral 
effect of the capture of the Rotherberg, and the out-flanking 
position of the 48th Regiment along the Pfaften border. The 
Spicheren Wood Avas also carried, but here again the French 
had a very strong second line, from which their reserves 
never moved. On the left, in the copse, the Prussians were 
really heavily defeated. Only the opportune intervention 
of the 13th Division saved the battle. 

The true causes of success were the celerity with Avhich 
every body of troops Avithin hearing marched to the sound of 
the camion, the combination of the artillery and infantry, the 
energy of the attack, the moral advantages of the latter in a 
close country, Avhere the defender is ahvays uncertain of the 
numbers opposed to him, the constant turning movements, 
and, lastly, the errors of the French generals. At no single 
point did the Prussians show themselves superior in courage 
or hardihood to their opponents. But they did not, like their 
opponents, rely on natm*al attributes or martial spirit alone. 
Officers and men had received the highest training, both of 
mind and body, that was possible in peace. It Avas this 
training Avhioh turned the scale. 
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Actual strength of the Prussian forces at the battle of 
:Spicheren : — * 

First Army. 


I Army Corjis ‘y 

VII 3 , 3 , f 55th Regt. 4 

I 7th Jagers. 

13th Division Slh Hussai-s. 

I 5, 6, II, III. 

I 7 

14th Division Thewhole,except8/39 Ilf 

•yrjr [ 40th Rcgiment. 3 

A ..V. tr ^th Hussars. 

Army Corps < ytt i, 

16th Division | 

Second Army. 

in Army Corps 

,5th Division The whole, except 1 /62 
6th Division 20th Regt., 3 batteries 

! 19th Dragoons. 

11th Hussars. 

17th Hussars, 
f 6th Cuirassiers. 


Total. 

Battalions. Siitiatlrons. Batteries 




6th Cav. Div. 


I 3rd Uhlans. 


34|- 37 


18 


* Prom the Miliidr Wochenblatt. 


Tlaeaverage strength of 13th Division — 930 rifles per battalion 


Total, 



, 14th 

925 „ 



16th 

900 „ 



5th „ 

940 „ 



, 6th „ 

920 „ 



, Squadrons, 140 sabres 



Infantiy. 

Cavalry . 

Arrillery, 

VII 

Army Corps 14,689 

1,120 

48 

VIII 

„ „ 2,700 

460 

12 

III 

„ „ 12,905 

660 

36 




12 

5th Cavalry Division 

1,680 


6th 

„ 

700 



30,194 

4,520 

108 


Actual strength of the French forces at the battle of 
Spicheren : — 

Battalions. Squadron,?. Batteries. Engineer 
• Companies, 

2ncl Corps d’Armee 39 16 15 2 

Average strength of battalion, 620 
,, „ squadrons, 130 

„ „ engineer CO,, 119 

Total, 

24,419 infantry (including sappers). 

3,200 cavalry. 

90 guns. 


Peussian Losses, 


III ARMY CORPS, 


48th Regiment 
8th Grenadiers 
12th Grenadiers 
52nd Regiment 
3rd Jagers ... 

12th Dragoons 
3rd F. A. Regiment 
Sanitary Detachment 


Officers. 

Men. 

Horses, 

25 

548 

— 

12 

380 



35 

771 

— 

4 

116 

— 

3 

56 

— 

— 

1 

2 

4 

39 

42 

— 

■ 1 

— 


3 


VII ARMY CORPS. 


1 3i7i Division. 


65th Regiment 

Officers. 

3 

^86 

Horses. 

7th Jagers 

1 

7 



7th F. A. Regiment 

1 



1 

8th Hussars 

— 

— 

4 

lAth Division. 

Staff 

1 




39th Fusiliers 

27 

628 



74:th Regiment 

36 

661 



63rd Regiment 

14 

209 



77th Regiment 

26 

602 



15 th Hussars 



1 



7th F. A. Regiment 

2 

24 



Sanitary Detachment 

1 


43 

VIII ARMY 

40th Fusiliers 

CORPS. 

25 

468 


9th Hussars 



5 

18 

8th F. A. Regiment 

— 

10 

17 

^th Cavalry Division. 

19th Hussars 

1 

7 

11 

11th Hussars 



9 

6 

17 th Hussai’s 

2 

19 

32 

Qth Cavalry Division. 

6th Cuirassiers — 1 man, 4 horses wounded. 




Killed 

Wounded 

Missing 

Total Casualties. 

Officers. 

49 

174 

Men. 

794 = 843 
3482 = 3656 
372 = 372 


223 

4648 = 4871 
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In the 12th Grenadiers, 

, the regiment which incurred 

. the 

heaviest loss, the casualties were thus distributed ; — 


Officers. 

Men. 


First ' Battalion 13 

356] 


Second Battalion 13 

210 [-8 officers & 132 men ki 

lied. 

Fusilier Battalion 9 

206 J 


35 

772 



Officers. 

Men. 

The First Company 

5 

76 

The Second Company 

3 

128 

The Fourth Company 

4 

86- 


The Ninth Comj)any ... 5 62 

Out of a total of 62 officers the regiment lost 36. 

In the next battle in which it was engaged (Vionville), it 
suffered a further diminution of 13 officers and 424 men ; at 
Gravelotte, two djiys afterwards, it mustered but 1 1 officers 
and 1,800 men, and there were but two company officers, 
and these second lieutenants, to each battalion. 

The three companies of the 8th Grenadiers, which captured 
the south-west angle of the Gifert Wood by a charge aci’oss 
the saddle of the Rotherberg, lost 8 officers and 289 men ; 
the five companies engaged in the Spicheren Wood, 5 officers 
and 68 men. 

The 77th Regiment also suffered heavily : — 

Officers. Men. 

First Battalion ... 7 147 

Second „ 11 221 

/CapturedGoldenBrominN r, 904 

tusiliei „ i Jand Baraqne Mouton. ; ‘ 


The 

French Losses. 



Officers. 

Men. 

Staff 

4 

— 

First Division. 

3rd Chasseurs . . . 

6 

225 b 

32nd Regiment ... 

20 

310 

56th Regiment ... 

5 

200 

76th Regiment ... 

18 

217 

77th Regiment ... 

8 

280 J 


5 


Second Division. 


Officers. 

Men. 

8th Eegiment ... 

15 

295 b 

23rd Regiment 

7 

/ „ „ 

66th Regiment 

12 

201 C 

67th Regiment 

4 

- ) 

Third Division. 

10th Chasseurs ... 

10 

215 ^ 

2nd Regiment ... 

24 

357 1 

63rd Regiment ... 

14 

158 J. 1784^ 

24th Regiment ... 

25 

462 1 

40th Regiment 

33 

531 J 

Cavalry. 

5th Chasseurs ... 

1 

-- ) 

7th Dragoons 

2 

8 } 46* 

12th Dragoons 

5 

. 21 ) 

Artillery. 



Artillery 

3 

— 60* 

Engineers. 

13th Company 

3 

29 23* 

Total Casualties ... 

249 

3829 4078* 


Tlie French battalions mnstered about 20 officers each, 
and the missing, who included both the wounded left in the 
woods and those captured, amounted to 44 officers and 2,052 
men. Many of the former doubtless died of their wounds, and it 
is useless, therefore, to attempt a detailed list of the killed 
and wounded. The losses of some of the batteries have 
been alluded to in the body of the work, (page 204). It 
may be mentioned that the casualty lists of the German 
officers contain the names of the non-commissioned 
officers holding rank of vice-sei’geant major and ensign, 
whilst those of the French have only the names of those 
who held commissions. Were the former eliminated, the loss 
of the 12th Grenadiers, in officers, would sink to 29, of the 
74th to 30, of the 39th to 22. 

* From Frossard’s Report. Losses of individual Corps from Regimenta 
Histories, &c., &c. 


Both battalions of Chasseurs and also the 2nd Regiment 
suflered vei*y heavily. The former lost each a third of their 
strength, and the latter, of which four companies remained in 
reserve the whole day, and the total effective strength did not 
exceed 1,700 bayonets, lost 24 officers out of 52 engaged, 
and 357 men out of 1,140, of whom, according to the 
Regimental History, 109 were killed or died of wounds. 


The numbers actually engaged on either side were 
French, 23,679 infantry, 72 guns, and 18 mitrailleuses. 
Prussian, 26,494 infantry, and 66 guns. 

Percentage op Loss. 

French ..• ... 17'36. 

Prussian ... ... 17'21. 


liT O 1? E . 

It has been suggested to me that I should make some I'eferance 
to the effect smokeless powder, a more powerful artillery, and a 
longer-ranging and more accurate rifle would have had upon the course 
and issue of the battle. I can only say that, in my own opinion, 
although the losses would probably have been greater, the tactics 
would non have been materially affected. Smokeless powder 
would have made no difference whatever. The Prussian battalions 
attacked certain parts of the position regardless whether they 
were held or not. The fact that no enemy was to he seen in 
the Gifert Wood or Stiring Copse was not taken into consideration. 
The attack was pressed on until the losses became too heavy or 
the fire ceased. As regards the rifle, the ohassepdt was little 
inferior to those now in use, and it is noteworthy that the Prussians 
on the offensive wmre able to approach within 600 yards, that is, 
within effective range, with very little difliculty. The decisive 
fighting took place inside 300 yards, a distance at which even the 
needle-gun was almost as effective as the rifle of to-day. Magazine 
fire would possibly have saved the Golden Bremm, and made the 
recapture of the Copse a more costly operation, but it is a weapon 
as useful to the attack as the defence. 


YIIIAiiMYOofiPs. Gen.VonGoeben. YII Abmy Corps. Gea’L. Yoir Zastrow. 
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First Araiv. General Von Stbinmet: 


r.: 


I3th Infantry 
Division. 
Lieut.- Genl. 
Yon Glumer 


14th Infantry 
Division. 
Lieut.-Genl. 
Von Kam- 
ecke. 


25th Brigade. 

I 26th Brigade, 
j Major-Genl. 
"] Vonde Goltz, 


f27th Brigade, 
• Majoi’-Genl. 
YonFran9ois. 
28th Brigade. 
Major-Genl. 
Von Woyna. 


Corps Artillery 


( 13th Kegiment. 

(73rd Fusiliers. 

14th Eegimerit. 

55th Eeginieut. 

7th Jagers, 

8th Hussars. 

4 Batteries, 7th F.A. Eogirnent. 
■ ( 39th Fusiliers. 

C 74th Eeginient. 

I 58rd Eegiment. 

^ 77th Eegiment. 

15th Hussars. 

4 Batteries, 7th F.A. EegiTiiont 
-6 Batteries, 7th F.A. Eegt. 

7th Pioneer Battalion. 

7th Train Battalion. 

f 29th Brigade. } fusiliers. 

° ( 60th Eegiment. 

15th Infantry J 30th Brigade. \ Jegjw'eat. 

•Division. ' ^ 67th Eegiment. 

I 8tJ\ Jagers. 

I 7th Hussai's. 

L 4 Batteries, 8th F.A. Eegiment. 

16th Infantry ( 31st Brigade, j Regiment. 

Division 1 69th Eegiment. 

Lieut.-Genl. f Fusiliers. 

Yon Barne- ^ Eegiment. 

tow. ' Hussars. 

L 4 Batteries, 8th F.A. Eegiment. 

Corps Artillery—? Batteries, 8th F.A. Regiment. 

8th Pioneer Batttalion. 

8th Train Battalion. 
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o « S 
M P 


6tli Cavalry Brigade. 
7th Cavalry Brigade. 


f 8th Cuirassiers. 

[7th Uhlans, 
f 5th Uhlans. 

[ 14th Uhla,ns. 

1 H.A. Battery, 7th Regiment. 


Secon» Army. H.R.U. Pbincb Frederick Charles. 


8th Body Guard Greiiudiens. 
48th Regiment. 

I2th Grenadier.s. 

52nd Regiment. 

3rd Jagers. 

12th Dragoons. 

4 Batteries, 3rd F.A. Regiment. 
TD • 1 f 20th Regiment. 

11th Brigade. ^ Fusiliers. 



6th Infantry 
Division, 

Lieut.-Genl. 

Von 

Buddenbrook. 

Corps Artillery- 


, „ , „ . 1 ( 24th Regiment. 

i2th Brigade. 1 64,thRe|iment. 


11th Cavalry Brigade. 


12th Cavalry Brigade. 


13th Cavalry Brigade. 


^ B § I a ' 

P I K § I 


14tb Cavalry 
Brigade. 


I5th Cavalry 
Brigade. 


2nd Dragoons. 

4, Batteries, 3rd F.A. Regiiiieiit. 
-6 Batteries, 3rd F.A. Regiment. 
3rd Pioneer Battalion. 

3rd Train Battalion. 

(' 4th Cuirassiers. 

' 13th Uhlans. 

( 19th Dragoous. 

( 7th Cuirassiers. 
i 16th Uhlans. 

(, 13th Dragoons. 

^ 10th Hussars, 
j 11th Hussars. 

C.l7th Hussars. 

1 H.A. Battery, 4th Regiment. 
1 H.A. Battery, 10th Regiment. 

6th Cuirassiers. 

3rd Uhlans. 

15th Uhlans. 

3rd Hussars, 

16th Hussars. 

1 H.A. Battery, 3rd F.A., 
Regiment. 


Second Cohps D’^bmee. Genebal FBossAitD. 


iBt 

Division. 

Verge. 


2nd 

Division 

Bataille. 


3rd 

Division. 

Laveau- 

oonpet. 


FRENCH. Mabshal Bazaine. 

3rd Chasseurs. 

32nd Line. 

65th Line. 

76th Line. 

77th Line. 

3 Batteries, 5th Regiment. (1 Mit.) 
1 Sapper Company, 2nd 
Regiment. 

12th Chasseurs. 

8th Line. 

23rd Line. 

66th Line. 

67th Line 

3 Batteries, 5th Regiment. (1 Mit). 
1 Sapper Company, 2nd 
Regiment. 

10th Chasseurs. 

2nd Line. 

63rd Line. 

24th Line. 

40th Line. 

3 Batteries, 15th Regiment, (IMit.) 
1 Sapper Company, 3rd 
Regiment. 

Reserve Artillery — 8 Batteries, 5th, I5th, and 
17th Regiments. 


lat Brigade. ' 
Valaze. ) 


J 2nd Brigade. ( 
) Jolivet. ( 


1st Brigade. \ 
Ponget. ; 
2nd Brigade. ( 
Bastonl. ( 


1st Brigade. ) 
Doens. J 

2nd Brigade. ( 
Mioheler. ( 


L 


1st Brigade. 
Valabr&gue. 


C 4th Chasseurs, 
i 5th Chasseurs. 


5 ^ 1> i ) Brigade. f 7th Dragoons. 

O Q ^ M C Bachelier. 1 12th Dragoons. 

fist Division. Montaudon. 

2nd Division. Castagny, 

3rd Division, Metman. 

4th Division. Decmn. 

Cavalry Division. 

POUBTH COEPS D’AbMEE. 7 oTj-i J 1 /-I 1 r.--- 

Gmbeai L'Aumikadw. ) * “““‘"J' ^ 


Lapasset.s’ Brigade op Eipth (De PaitjIiY’s) Corps D’Armee. 
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APPENDIX in. 


Questions to be worked out by the reader. (Guides to 

THE ANSWERS WILL BE BOUND ON THE PAGES REFERRED TO.) 

1. How would you dispose the outposts of 1 battalion of 

500 men and 3 squtidrons on the Saarlirucken Ridge 1 
What orders would you give as to patrolling'? 
Pages 52-3. 

2. How would you dispose the outposts of 3 battalions, 

40tli, 1 Company, 69 th, and 3 squadrons, and 1 
battery ? Pag*es 57-8. 

3. How would you occupy the Saarbrucken Ridge in 

case of attack, and how would you conduct the 
action? Pages 60-5. 

4. Di’aw up orders for withdrawal of Von Gneisenaids 

detachment to Hilsbaoh. Page 66. 

5. How would you dispose of the three divisions of the 

2nd Corps after withdrawing from the ridge? 
Pages 73, and 117-8. 

6. Draw' up general directions for advance of Second 

Army to the Saar, and co-operation in battle, if 
necessary, of the First Army. Page 79. 

7. How would you move the 7th Corps from Treves to 

line Waderu-Saarburg? Page 81. 

7a. How would you dispose the 3rd, 5th, and 6th Cavalry 
Divisions as a screen ? Page 86. 

8. Draw up dispositions for the advance of the Second 

Army to the line Neunliirchen-Zweibrucken, and 
subsequent deployment. Pages 88 and 92. 

9. B'ormations of 13th and 14th Divisions on the march. 

Pages 95-96. 

10. Formation of 9th Brigade on the march. Page 100. 
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lOa. Give directions for reconnaissances to be carried ont 
by 11th and 13th Cavalry Divisions, and indicate 
the points to he visited. Pages 101-2, 

11. As commander of 14th Division, what would be your 

action on learning at Giiichenbach that the Saar- 
brucken Ridge had been evacuated ? Page 106. 

12. As commander of 14th Division what would be your 

action on reaching the ridge 1 Page 108-9. 

13. As commander of 14th Division, what would be your 

action on learning that the enemy was retreating 1 
Page 114. 

14. As commander of 2nd Corps, how would you have 

occupied the Spieheren position? Pages 132-5. 

16. Arrange for occupation of Drathziig and defence of the 
railroad by 11/74. Page 142. 

16. As commander of 14th Division, give directions for 

the attack of the French position. Pages 140-1, 
172-3. 

16a. How would you have disposed of your four batteries? 
Page 141. 

17. As commanding 11/74, what would have been your 

action when III/39 began to fall back. Pages 
143-4. 

18. As commander of 14th Division, how would you have 

supported attack of the 74th in the Rotherberg? 
Page 148. 

19. As commander of the 2nd Corps, how would you have 

dealt with the Prussians at 2.30 p.m. ? Pages 162 
and 257. 

20. As commander of 13th Division (advanced guard at 

Wehrden), how would you have acted on hearing 
the caution and receiving the reports quoted? 
Form up your advanced guard. Pages 157-8, and 
238. 


21. How would you have carried out the counterstroke 
at 2.30 p.m. ? Page 161. 
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22. As General Von Goeben, draw up a plan of action to 

relieve tbe pressure on the troops holding the 
Rotherberg and Gifert Wood? Page 179. 

23. Draw up the 2 battalions (8 companies) of 48th Regi- 

ment in attack formation. Page 180. 

24. What should have been the object of the six 

batteries on the Galgenberg? Page 183. 

25. Make dispositions for an attack on Toll House, Golden 

Bremm, and Baraque Mouton, indicating line to be 
followed by F/77. Page 191. 

26. Describe how you would have employed the next 

aiming battalion. Page 204. 

27. State how you would have met Bataille’s counter-stroke 

after the French infantry had abandoned the N.-W. 
portion of the Spicheren Heights. Page 213. 

28. How would you have supported the Prussian infantry 

on the Heights ? Pages 218-19. 

29. How would you have disposed of the 6 battalions which 

had just arrived on the Ridge ? Page 223. 

30. How would you have protected the exposed flank, and 

have formed the troops for the attack of the 
Spicheren Wood ? Page 226. 

31. Describe how you would have drawn up the 56th Regi- 

ment as a rear guard. Page 236. 

32. Form up advanced guard of 13th Division for the 

attack of the Kaninchenberg. Page 239. 

33. State what you would have done, as commanding one 
of Bazaine’s divisions, when you heard the sound of 
cannon to the front. Page 252. 

How would you have employed the Prussian cavalry 
during the battle ? Page 282. 


34 . 
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Canteens, Rules for 

Ca.sos for Fonns, Books, etc 

Cash Book and Ledger. (Army Book 09) 
Catch Questions in Infantry 'Training ... ' 

Catechism on. Field Training 

Cavalry Vedettes 

, , Aids to Equitation 

„ Questions and Answers on 

Equitation 

,, Questions and An.swers on 

Forage, etc 

„ Hints on Stable Managerneut 

,, Letters on 

Kit Plates 

„ Training 

„ Cornraunicating Drill 

,, Notes on Care of Horses 

„ Outposts 

„ Roll Book 

,, Practical Hints on Scouting ... 

,, Sketching Board 

Christmas Cards (Regimental) 

Clothing Lodger 

,, Regulations for 

„ Instructions for Cleaning, 

Washing, etc. ... 

Combined Training 

OoTup.any Drill Made Easy 

„ Squad Roll Books 

,, Training Mfide Easy 

Compounding and Dispensing Madu 

Easy 

Conventional Signs 

Crests and Badges of British Army 
Orests (British) Army, Album for 

Cricket Scoring Book 

Cyclist Training 


iv 


D ance invites, 

Cards, etc 

Defence and Attack 

Defaulter Sheets, Oases for 

Despatch Oases 

Detail Book, Sergeant-Major’s 

„ ,, Orderly-Sergeant’s 

,, „ H.A. Orderly’s Weekly 

Discijillne : its Reason & Battle Value 
„ Eire 
Door Cards 
Dress Regulations 
Drill, Company 
,, Physical 
„ Fire Engine 
,, Certificates 

,, Cards, Infantry 

Drowned, Treatment of apparently 

Drunkenness, Pines for 

Dress and Equipment (Infantry) for 

various Parados 

Duty Rosters 


E ncampments Made Easy 

Engineer Service Regulations 
Engineering, Instruction in (Military)... 
Mauu.al for Military 


ild Studio 


,, Practical, Field 

Equipment Regnlation.s 

Etiquette, Hints on, for Volunteer 

Officers 

Exiimination Papers 
Ai'ithmetic 

Expeditious Method of 
Soldiers’ Service... 


in Military 
Calculating 


;^IEIjD Training, Catechism on 

„ Lecture on 

Engineering, (Practical) Stndiea 

in 

Portificfition, Note.son 

Report Book 

Mes.sage Book 

Works, eto. 

Engineering Notes, Dimevusions 

and Formiihe 

Engineering Text Book 

Artillery 'i’raiuing 

Fire Discipline ... 

,, Tactic.s (Infantry) 

,, Engine Drill 

Free Gymnastics 

Fivemasoni-y, a Concise flistory i>f 


'ENEHAL’S Inspection fiards ... 13 
1 (Tiiide to Promotion for Non-Coms. 12 
,, ,, Militia Officers 17 

„ „ fitting Slade ■ Wallace 

Equipment 27 

,, ,, Army School Ceidilfleatea H 

„ ,, Copying Manvwcri] its ... 11 

„ „ Official hetter Writing ... ‘M 


Guide to Health 1 

„ Meat hnspeetion ... ... ... 1 

Gunnery, Practical 1 

Gymnastics, Free, and Inght Dnmb- 

Bell Drill 1 

Gymnastics. 'iTicksonthotlorisiontalBar 1 

„ Exercises on the Parallel 

Bans 1 

H AND-BOOK, Rifie and Carlnne 

Excrctscs 1 

Hand-book for Maxim Gun 1 

„ for Auxiliary Officers 

,, for Cavalry 

Health, Soldier'.s 2 

„ Guido to 1 

Hints on Stable Management 

„ on Etiquette for Volunteer Officer.^ S! 

„ for Mounted Infantrymen (Prac- 
tical) 1 

„ to Voung Officers 1 

,, to Young .Soldiers 1 

,, from Badon-Powell 1 

,, from Sandow 1 

,, to Recruits on .Toiniiig ... ... ; 

, , on Handwriting (for Army Schools) 1 

History, Military 1 

“ Hon.sc ” on Spoi*t 1 

“ House” Annual 1 

How to Keep “ Pit ” 1 

How to Post a Picquet 1 

INFANTRY Training 1 

1 ,, ,, Catch Questions in 1; 

,, Fire Tactic.?. i: 

,, (Mounted), Further Train- 
ing of r 

,, Letters on li 

,, Sword E.xorcisu 1; 

,, Bugle SoiUKhs, Muiiio ami 

Words a 

,, Kit Plates b 

Inspection Cards 11 

Increase of Soldier.s’ Emolvmient.s ... 1 

Imperial Yeomanry, viirioufi Iiooks Rir... I! 

K ey to Military Sketching Made Ea.sy 21 

Kit Plates ... ... p 

King's Regulations p 

King’.s Regnlathms, Kxtr.aet.s from, for 

N.-C. O’s and Men ; 

Kit for West Africa, Note.s on li 

L aw (Military) Examiner R 

„ „ Alade Easy K 

„ „ Manual of i; 

„ ,, its Procedure arul 

Practice R 

Life, .and how to Live it ;i- 


M ANOSUVRE Duties, Made Easy 
Manual, Royal Army Mediciil Corps 

Maps, Aldershot 

Map Reading and Field Sketching 
Mainiy about Shooting 



Maxim G im, Handbook for 

Moat Inspection, Grnide to 

jV! edals & Ribbons of tiio Bvitiali Army 

Modical Goi'p.s, Eugulationti for 

,, Services ill War, Notes on 


Message Book (Field) : 

Messing of the Soldier j 

Messing Book, Oases for 

MoBslng Books ; 

Military Law Made Easy : 

„ „ Examiner ' 

,, 1, its Proceduro & Practice : 

Military Law, Manual of ... 

, , Sketching Made Easy ' 

.. ), ,1 Key to ... ' 

„ Note and Sketch Book : 

„ Atlas (for School Certificates)... 

„ History 

,, Sketching (Practical) ' 

,, Terms (Tcoluiical), Vocabulary of 
„ Lodges : Preomaaonry under 

Arais 

“ Military Mail ” 

Militia, The. A Plea for Increased 

Efticieney 

,, and Volunteer O.fficors’ Guide to 

Promotion 

,, Histiny of 

,, Regulations 

,, Knld Traimug 

Mobilization for War 

Mounted Infantry and Yeomanry ; 

Further Training, etc, 

liiounted Infantry Regulations 

Mounted Infantry, Practical Hints for 
Mounted Infantrymen, Notes on 

Iduskctry Instructions 

„ Drill Cortificatos 

„ Aiming Card for Mights of Rifle 

,, Books, Forms, etc., for Civilian 

Rifle Clubs 17 & 

,, Diagram of Rifle ... 3 & 

,, Annual Course Scoring Book 

,, Recruits’ Cour.se Scoring Book 

,, Aids to Hju, he Certificates ... 

, , G uide to Promotion for Oflicers 

Auxiliary Force.'’ 

„ How to Clean the Service Rifle 


Notes on the Reading 

Map.s 

Note Books 

I, Paper and Envelopei 
Notes on Kit for West Af: 


U Equipment 

Officer’s Pocket Book 

Oflicers (Auxiliary) Handbook for 

Officers’ Messes, Books, etc., for 

Officers, Hints to Young 

Official Letter Writing, Guido to 

On Outpost Duty : What to do and how 

to do it 

On Outpost Duty ; Questions & Answers 

On Guai'd Writing Companion 

On Guard : What to do .and how to do it 
Organization and Tactical use— Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Infantry 
Organization and Equipment Made 

Easy 

Order Books 

Orderly- Sergeant’s Detail Book 

Outposts, Cavalry 

Oxford Military Note and Sketch Book 


Patrolling in South Africa 

Pay List and Pay and Mess Book Cases 

Pay-Sei-geant’s Account Book 

Pencils, Coloured 

Pen, “ Wellington ” Sty lograxih ... 

Permanent Passes 

Physical Education, Theory of ... 

,, Exerctees, Manual of ... 

,, Culture and Self Defense 

,, Drill with Anna 

,, Training without Arms 
,, Training, Army Ilaudliook 
Picquet, How to post and tell oil a 
,, Sketching Case for 

Pictorial Postcards 

Playing Cards (Regimental, Crested) 

Pocket Book, Officer's 

„ ,, Sergeant's 

“Pottei-ors’ Club" 

Protractors 

Practical Gunnery 


Ja Beading Oases for Magazines, etc. 

Records and Badges 

Regimental Duties Made Easy 

,, Christma,s Cards 

,, Marches 

,, Rhymes 

Register Cover for Target Practice 
,, of Record of Oft'onccs 

Report Book (Field) 

Rhymes from the Ranks 

Rifle Shots Register, Scoring Book for 
,, and Carbine Exercises, Handbook 

for 

Rifle and Carbine, Instruction.? for 

Cleaning 

Road Reports 

Roll & Descriptive Book (Alphabetical) 
Royal Warrant for Pay, etc 


vl 


Running Recollections, & How to Train 24 

Rules foi- Cauteous ... 6 

Reasons why a Soldier should attend an 
Army School 3 


S andhurst, Album of Views of ... ; 

Scoring Book, Rifle Shots Register ; 

,, ,, for Rifle Match 

Shooting : 

,, I, Cricket 

,, ,, for Annual Course 

,, ,, for Recruits’ Ooiirso 

Scouting, Aida to 

Scouts’ Alphabet of Notes and (iuerics 

,, Trainers’ Course ; 

Section Roll Books 

,, ,, „ for Volunteers 

Sergeant-Major’s Detail Book ... 8 & 

,, Duty Roster 

Sergeants’ Pocket Book 

Sergeants’ Messes, Books for 

Service Sketching Case and Note Book 

Shooting Score Reglstei's 24 & 

Shooting Made Easy 

Shooting. Mainly aliout 
Shooting : “ Wellington ' 

Sights for Wind Gaugdng 

Signallers’ Flag 

Signalling Regulations 
„ Morse Diagrams 

,, Boribbling Book 

,, Semaphore Alijhabot 

,, Message Book ... 

,, fl'est Me8S.ago Cards 

Senuiphcu-c'simplilicd 
i, vide infantry Training 


Wind Chart 2.i 


Signals, 

Sketching Made ISa.sy 


,, Cases 2 

„ Companion ... t 

,, Coloured Pencils for 2 

,, (Practical) Military 2 

,, for Non-Coms, and Men ... 2 

,, and Reconnaissance, Field 

Manual of 2 

Skirmishing, Aids to ... 2 

Slade-Wallaeo Equipment, Guide to ... 2 

Soldiers' Table Card, for Army Schools 2 

,, Pocket Manual 2 

,, Spelling Book 1 

,, Training and other Notes ... 2 

„ Health 2 

„ Young, Hints to ] 

,, Pocket Ledger, Oases for 

8]>ort, “ House” on ] 

,, in India and Somaliland 2 

Squad Roll Books S 

Stable Management, Hints on 

Standing Orders, 1 st Anny Corps, A’ shot 
,, „ ilrii Inf. Bdo., Aldershot 

,, ,, Army Service Corps ... 

,, „ Royal Army Medical 

Corps ... ... ; 


Strategy & Military History, Notes on... 2S 

Stretcher Drill 28 

Strength, by Saiirtow 28 

Surveying Protractors 21! 

Sword Exercise (Infantry) 12 

„ ,, (Cavalry) 7 

Stylograph Pen 28 

T ABLFi Card (Soldiers’) 27 

Tactics for Beginners ., .. 29 

„ Made Easy for Non-Coms. 

and Mon 2!) 

,, Modern, Thonglits on ... 29 

Tactics by various Authors ... 28 & 2'.i 

Tactical Fitness for Command 28 

Target Practice Register Cover 6 

Telescope in War, Use of 29 

Test Cards in Arithmetic 2 

Tin Oases for Bed Card.s 4 

Tirah Field Force, etc MO 

Tower of London Album of Views ... 14 

Training, Field, Catechism on 9 

,, Soldiers’, and other Notes 27 

,, Phj'sical 22 

Trigonometry in a Nutshell ;-!ij 

Trumpet and Bugle Sound, s, Music 
and Words 30 

V ALISE. Instructions for Packing same 3 

View Album.s 3!) & 40 

Veterinary, Manual of ... 7 

,, Sorvicos, Regul.'itiuns for ... 30 
Vocabulary of Tochnioil Military Terms .30 

Volunteer Squad Roll Book MO 

„ Section Parade States 30 

„ (.Kficors’ Hints on Etiquette Ml) 

,, Drill Attendance Register 30 

,, Fornis for 38 

,, Minor Taolics 30 

,, Force, Regulations for 30 

,, (iarri.son Artilleryman’s Ilnnd- 

hook 30 

„ Section Roll Book 30 

„ Colour-.Sergeant’s Roll Book ... 30 

„ Artillery Roll Book 31 

,, Ofliccra’ Cuide to Promotion ... 17 

„ Practical Gunnery 12 

W AR Establishments 31 

War Office Forma and Bcok.? ... !iS 

Washing Books 31 

Waterloo, Story of 31 

,, Campaign, A Sketch of 31 

What to Observe and how to Report it 31 

Woking, Military Map of 1 

Wrinkles ” for P>arrack-rooms 3 

Wand F.xcreiao.s, Manutd of l.’i 

Wind Chart for Shooting 2,7 


Y eomanry, Further Training of 
Yeomanry Regulations 

„ Imperial, ']'raining 

„ Imperial, Questions a 

Answers for ... 


17 



LIST OF MILITARY WORKS 

(new editions), 

POST FREE FOE CASH WITH ORDER. 


Semral Military Works are now emitted from our Lists, oiuing to 
their not hemq up to date, 

8 At Home with Tommy Atkins. By Callum Bkg. Fully s. d. 

Illuatrated with 70 Flafcea from PhotograpViS ... ... 1 0 

OONTKNTS Part I., The Reouuit— P art 11., The DHTr-MAH-— Part III., 

■ Military Ttpf.h AND Sohdiebs’ iBiosywcuAsiES—Part IV., Promotion — Olimbing 
the Ladder ; Appendices — A, Terms of Service ; B, List of Pay ; 0, Oath taken by 
Recruits on Attestation. 

9 Aids to Scouting for N.C.Os. and Men. By Major-General 

R. S. S. Baden-Poweli., C.B., F.It.G.S 10 

“ This little book is one of the moat interesting and valuable of the 
mauy of the ‘ Military Series ’ brought out by the enterprising firm 
of Gale & Polden, Ltd. The manual is replete with information and 
instructive hinta, which are very interesting reading also. It should 
he in the hands of every oiiicer and soldier .” — The Broad Arrow. 
Aids to Skirmishing. See page 27 . 

„ Equitation (Cavalry). See page 6, 

,, Hythe Musketry Certificate. See page 18 . 

A.ldersllot, Military Map Of._ s-in. scale, specially surveyed 
and engraved, to moet; Military requirements : — 

11 Sheet L, containing ALDERSHOT CAMP and District. 

12 Sheet II., containing WOKING and Surrounding Country. 
l;i Sheet III., containing BISLEY and Surrounding Country. 

Printed on paper per sheet 2 0 

Linen per sheet 3 6 

353 Aldershot, Guide to, and District, including routes to 

Windsor, Kingston, Staines, Virginia Water, Guildford, 
Dorking, Leatherhead, Basingstoke, Petersfleld, Alton, 
Hindhead and Haslemere, Godaiming, etc., etc. A com- 
prehensive descriptive guide, profusely illustrated, and 
with special maps of each route. Invaluable to all cyclists 
and tourists. Including Folding Pocket Map of Country 
20 miles around Aldershot ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

354 A Common-Sense Army. By the Author of “ An Ab.sent- 

Miiided War” ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Albums of Views. See pages 39 and 40, 

15 ” Aldershot News,” The, published every Friday. 

Subscription Rates (Post Paid), 

■Oiiitofl Kinnclom— Per year, 6/6. Six months, 3/3. Three months, i /8. 

India and OolonieH— Per year, 8/8. Six months, 4/4. Three mouths, 3/3. 

16 Aldershot Album, Views of Camp and Town. (For full 

particulars see page 39) 10 


All Goods sunt Garbiaob Paid 


a 

(I ALE & POLDEN, Ltd., Wellington Works, Aldbobhot. 


a. li. 

Artillery, Practical Gunnery. See page 12. 

17 Aldershot, 1st Army Corps, Standing Orders of 2 0 

364 Aldershot, Standing Orders 3rd Infantry Brigade 

2nd Div., 1st Army Corps l 0 

394 Aldershot, Standing Orders 2ad Div .,1st Army Corps, 1904 1 0 
403 Aldershot, Standing Orders 4th Infantry Brigade, 

1st Army Corps 10 

18 Alphabetical Eoll and Descriptive Book. For Company use 1 0 

19 ® Allowances, Eeguiations Eelative to issue of Army ... 1 0 
Arithmetic, Military Examinations in, for Army School 

Certificates, (See page 11.) 

400 Army Arithmetical Test Cards for 2ud Class Certificates of 
Education. 600 sums in each packet, with Answers 
complete, by au Acting Inspector of Army Schools, per set 1 6 


Usehd to the Schoolmaster, as .i text hook adapted to meet tho requirements of 
the new Arithmetic P.aper for examination purposes. Useful to the Soldier, for 
working himself up in any suras or section in which he is backward. For 
enabling him to tost himself as t o whether ho is fit for examination or not. A 
separate card shows tho full mai ks obtainable for each .sum, and the numhor of 
marks required for a pass in cho different sections of the Arithmetic Paper. 

j Army Ordnance Department, Notes on the Formation 

t of Army Ordnance Depots in the Field. See page 19, 

I No, 407. 

I Army Forms and Books. Sec page 38. 

j 21 *Army Service Corps, Standing Orders for 16 

I 22 * Army Service Corps, Eegulations for Supply, Transport, 

f and Barrack Services 0 9 

23 *Army Service Corps, Supply Handbook 1 6 

380 *Army Service Corps, Training, 1903 l 0 

ARTILLERY Roll Book and Handbook of General Informa- 
tion, for Officers and Non-Oominissioned Olficevs — 

24 For Batteries Royal Horse and Field Artillery 1 6 

25 For Companies Royal Garrison Artillery l 6 

Strongly Bound in Leather, with Elastic Band, Pencil, etc. 

26 Artillery, Battery or Company, Record of Offences, 

Ruled, printed, sti’ongly bound, paged, and indexed ... 6 0 

27 Artillery, Horse or Field, Shoeing List and Descriptive 

I Roll per 100 3 0 

I 28 Artillery, Battery or Company, Funds Account Book 6 o 

29 Artillery Duty Roster, for Battery or Company Sergeant- 
I Majors ; strongly bound ... ... ... ... ... 5 0 

! 30 Artillery, Oiderly’s Weekly Detail Book ... per doz. 3 o 

31 *Artill6ry, Lehters on. By Prince Kraft Zu Hohkklohe 

Inge'lfingen ... 7 6 

i 3)2 '' Artillery, Field, Ti Fining for 1 0 

i 33 „ Garrison ,, Voi.i 0 6 

I 34 * „ „ „ Voi. 11 0 6 

3.5 * „ ,, „ Vol. Ill 10 

36 „ Siege „ 0 9 


Read “Mjlitabt Mail.” Every Friday. 
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GALE & POLDEN, Lm, Wellington Works, A ldbrsh ot. 

374 Artillery, Banging Block (Major C. B. Levita’s, k.a.), s. d. 
for Field Howitzer Batteries. Complete with requisite 
Range Tables for 5-iii. B.L. liowitaer. Each, block consista 
of 50 VVillesderi Waterproof Leaves, and is very handy for 
ranging a battery for range and line, can he carried on 
the belt in a leather case, and is in use in most Field 
Howitzer Batteries ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 6 

37 Atlas, Military. Containing 40 coloured maps ... ... 2 0 

Oompilod with special reference to the Briti.sh Emph-e for military men and 
candidates for First Class Ai-my School Certificate. 

410 Auxiliary Officers’ Hand-book of General Information 
and Company Officers’ Lecture Book. By Capt. R. ¥. 

Legge, Prince of Wales’ Leinster llegt. Author of “ Mainly 
About Shooting.” ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 (i 

40 BAEEAOK BOOMS, USEFUL SHEETS OF IHSTRUOTIONS 
FOE HANGING ON BAEEACK-ROOM WALLS i- 

No. I. EKtracts ■from Army Order 66, of 1808, a.s amended by Army 
Orders 78 and 121 of 1898. — Non-Commissioned Officers’ and Men’s 
Messing Allowance — Gratuity on Discharge or on Transfer *** q 

the Army Reserve — Hospital Stoppages Per dOKen <> U 

No. 2. Quostionsand Answers on Outpost DutyandRcconnaissance _ 

Per dozen » G 

No. 3. Scale of Finos for Drunkenness Per dozen 1 0 

No. i. Instructions for the Arrangement of Barrack-rooms, 

Per dozen 2 0 

No, fi. Instructions for the Treatment of the Apparently 

Drowned Per dozen 3 0 

No, fa*. Instructions in Care and Cleaning of Rifles and Cartoinos. 

Per dozen i i) 

No. 7. Extracts from the King’s Regulations and Army Orders, 
for the Guidance of ail Non-Commisaionod Officers and Men, 

Per dozen 0 

No, 8, Sem.aphore Alphabet and Numeral Signs as used in the 

Army, Fully illustrated with Jfigures of Men Pur dozen 3 0 

No. 9. instructions for Packing Valiso in Time of Peace and War. , 

Per dozen 0 b 

No. 10, Orders of Dross for Various Parados. (Applicable to all Ai'lii.s) 

Per dozen 1 0 

No, 11. Hints to Recruits on Joining ... Per dozen 2 0 

No. 12. Instructions for Cleaning Clothing and Washing Shirts, 

Socks, and Woollen Goods, aa approved by the Royal Army Clothing’ 

Department ... Per dozen 2 0 

No. 13. REASONS why a SOLDIER should attend an Army School. 

Per dozen 2 0 

No. 14, SIGNALS, vide “ Infantry Training” Per dozen 2 0 

No. 15, Diagram of Rifle, Magazine, Lee-Enfield, Mark I*. 

An enlargement of Plate 12 of Musketnj Megulalions Per dozen 2 0 

No. 10. Scouts, Trainers’ Course Per dozen 3 0 

No. 17. Increase of Soldiers’ Emoluments (Extract from Special Army 

Ordens, corrected to Ist Api-il, 1904) Per dozen 3 0 

376 ‘ WRINKLES ” for hanging on walls of Barrack Booms. 

These are printed in large type on different coloured paper, 
to hang up on the bare white walls of barrack rooms. 

Being thus constantly before the men’s eyes, the little 
truths they convey have a better chance of being digested 
than if they were repeated in many lectures. Price Id, 
each sheet, or a set of 30 — all different ... 2 0 

All Goods sent Carriage Paid. _ 
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GALE & POLDEN, Ltd., Wellington Works, Aldershot. 

42 Battle rormation, Preparatory. By Maj.-Gen. H. Bkngough, s. d. 

C.B. VViLh Plates. 2nd Bdition (Revised)... 1 0 

43 Battle of Spidieren, The. August 6th, 1870, and the events 

that preceded it. A, Study in Practical Tactics and War 
Training. With numerous coloured maps. Bythelate Lt.-Ool. 

G. P. R. Henderson, late Professor of Military History, 

Staff College ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 

44 Battle of Custozza, The. 

A Tactical Study from the Gorman of His Excellency General Von Veedy 
luj Veenois, sometime Minister of War, Chief of the SLiff of the First Army 
Corps, and Professor at the Kriegs Akademle (Staff CoUege) in Berlin. 
Translated by the late Lieut.-Col. G. P. R. Henderson, late Professor of 
Military History, Staff College, Author of “ Tlie Campaign of Predoricksburg" 
and ‘ ‘ The Battle of Spicheren," and Capt; R. A. Hendeebon, Adjt;, 3rd Batt. 

The Manehe.<5ter Regiment 6 0 

Bed Cards, No. 1 size, 4| by 3-ins. Without Great, per 100 2/6, 

200 4/-, 600 8/- ; With Orest beautifully Stamped iu Relief , 
per 100 3/6, 200 5/-, 600 10/-. No. 2 size, 3^ by 2^ins. 

Without Orest, per 100 1/6, 200 2/9, 500 6/- ; With Orest, 

100 2/6, 200 4/-, 500 8/-. Tin Oases for same : No. 1 size, 

11/- per 100 ; No. 2 size, 10/- per 100. 

13 Bisley Camp and District, Map of. Scale: 3 inches to i 
mile. Prepared for Military requirements with the following 
special features : — 1. Contour lines and heights printed iu 
red ; 2. Government land boundaries plainly marked j 

3. Undulations of country in special colour, showing hills, 
etc., in relief; One mile circles radiating from centre of 
CHinp. Printed on Paper ... ... ... ... ... 2 0 

On Linen (Pocket Handkerchief form) ... ... ... 3 6 

47 Bisley Gamp, Photographic Album of. Upwards of tifty 

Illustrations of the Oamp and competitions in progress. 

(For full particulars .see page 39) 10 

48 Boxing : The Modern System of Glove Fighting. By 

Capt. W. Edgbwohth-Johnstonk (Royal Irish Regiment), 
Assistant Inspector of Gymnasia, Heavy-weight Amateur 
Ohatiipioii of England, 1895 and 1896. A treatise on the 
subject as a practical means of self-defence, setting forth 
in detail the American filethods of Training and Fighting. 
Profusely Illustrated with upwards of 40 full - page 
Illustrations. The moat Complete and Instructive Book 
ever issued on the subject ... ... ... .. ... 2 6 

“ The hook is full of entertaining matter, and should he read by all who take an 
interest iu Boxing and Athletics. Per the beginner it will be found most useful, 
and for the veteran it makes pleasant and interesting reading.”— 

•Ill Body-Building or Man in the Making: How to become 
Healthy and Strong Containing sets of Exercises and 
special piiotos of Mr. Sandow and family. Written by Bugen 
Sandow, author of “ Strength, and How to Obtain it.” ... 1 0 

49 Breathing, The Art of, as applied to Physical Development, 

with Respiratory Exercises for Children and Adults. By 
Surgeon-Gapt. Hopee-Dixon, A.M.S^^ 1 Q 


All Orders must be Aooompanibd by a Remittance. 
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l^OLDKN, Ltd., Wellington Wolks, ALi)i';!!;;noT. 

50 BribiKii Army, Official Orests of. Iq PaoketB ooui,iiiui!i;r .i,s (/_ 

JJeaigna. All beautifully executed in varioas coloured rtjlief. 

Nob. 1 to 20 Packets now ready, others in prepiiratioii, each 0 6 
“ We have received from Gale & Polden, Ltd., the wcU-kiinvvtL Militjai y 
Publishers, Packets of Eegimental Orests. They embrace over a thousand varieties, 
each and all exceedingly well done. We suppose the Dies wei^e primarily execut,od 
for the Stamping of Regimental Stationery, but embos.sed in various colours on 
separate circies of paper, as these before us, they form useful and interesting 
presents to collectors of Armorial Insignia.”~Sroafl Arrow. 

51 British Army, Badges and Honours of the, in Packets 

containing 48 designs. Handsomely Printed in Gold and 
Ooloura, Nos. 1 to 10 Packets, now ready, others in 

preparation ... each 0 6 

" Gale A Polden, Ltd., have just produced an admirably executed .set of Badges 
and Honours of the British Army. They are printed in gold and colours, and are 
sold in packets of forty-eight designs each. The idea is a happy one, anil well 
carried out by a firm wliich seems to be as romarkable for its enterprise as for 
the excellence of its work,”— .*•»««/ and Navy (Gazette. 

52 British Army Medals and Ribbons, correctly printed in 

colours. In one sheet, size 28" X 16". Folded into a 
handsomely designed cover ... ... ... ... 2 6 

Can also he supplied flat, suitable for framing, and 
packed in postal tube at same price, or mounted on stout 
board, with eyelets and cord for hanging up. Price 3/6. 

53 British .Army Crest Album, oontaiuing Honours and Nick- 

names of the Army, with spaces for all Regimental Orosts, 
Badges, etc. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 

“ The Album i.s well got up, and is certain to become popular with 
our readers. All will take particular iuterest in tilling up witli crests, 
etc., of the various regiments the blanks left for thsi.t purpo.s 0 , and thus 
making a most pleasing collection .” — United Service Gasotte. 

54 British Army Official Orests and Badges in daily use. 

Issued in two sheets, bound in handsome covers, litho- 

graphed in colours 2 6 

Sheet I. Crests. Lithographed in various colours, 132 
designs, size, 28" X 18”. 

Sheet II Badges. Lithograpjhed in gold and colours, 

108 designs, size 35" x 23". 

Can also be supplied flat, suitable for framing, and packed 
in postal tube at same price, or mounted on stouc boards, 
with ejmlets and cord for' hanging up, •l./fl per pjrir. 
Separately, 2/- per sheet unmounted; 3/- per slieet mounted. 

“ Messivs. Gale & Polden, the well-known military inibliHhor.s, have brought out 
sheets of Army Crests and Badges, which fold into an artistically dc.siguecl cover, 
admirably adapted to the warlike tastes and intere.sts so prevalent to-da, . They arc 
colleoi Ions of ollieml crests and badges of the regiments in the British Army, com- 
prising 240 dilfereut designs, and the result is not merely of value historically but 
very effective from an artistic point of view.”— T/tc Mtujllslimin, Calcutta. 

55 Oampaigu of Fredericksburg, The. November— Dcoember, 

1862, A Tactical Study for Officers. With Maps. By iiie late 
Lieut.-Col. G-. S'. H. Hendkkson, late I’rofeHsor of Military 
History, Staff College. {Used as Text Book at It. M. College) 5 0 


All Goods sent Gabriage Paid. 
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:^52 Cambridge University, Album of Views of. (Por full s. d. 


particulars nee page 39) ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

57 Canteens, Rules for the Management of u i 

Canteens, Books and Forms. See page 36. 

401 Gamterbury, City of, Album of Views ] o 

(For full particulars see page 40), 

68 Case for Free Kit Issue Sheets, made in leather 7 0 

59 „ Soldier’s Pocket Ledger, without Pocket l 0 


60 „ „ „ „ Be.st Leather, with Pocket 2 0 

Any Soldier can bind his Pocket Ledger in these cases. 

61 „ Annual Musketry Return. Made in half Leather 4 6 

62 „ Pay and Mess Book, lettered, with Pocket. Leather 7 0 

63 5, Pay List, lettered, with Pocket ,, 7 0 

64 ,, Passes (Army Form B 295) Cloth 1 3 

65 „ Army Orders „ 10 

66 „ Target Register. B 190. Black Waterproof 2 0 

67 „ Daily Messing Book Cloth i 3 

68 ,, „ „ „ Strongly made, with Leather back 2 6 

G9 Case for Despatches, Documents, etc. For carrying Doeu- 

mentfi and Forma between Orderly Boom and Office ; will be 
found very useful on Parade. Made in Leather, with pocket, 
strap and buckle. Lettered iu gold with crest of Corps 
and letter of Company ... ... ... ... ... ... 7 0 

70 Oase for Defaulters’ Sheets, made in Leather, with Thumb 

Screws, Strap and Buckle, Lettered with Title and Company. 

W arranted to keep the leaves from falling out. These oases 
are made lai’ge to take all sizes of Defaulter Sheets, and 
to protect the edges. Will last for 10 years ... ... 10 0 

71 Gash Book and Ledger for Squadron, Battery, Troop, or 

Company, Army Book 69 ... ... ... ... ... 7 6 

72 *'0avalry Training l u 

7;i Cavalry, Aids to Equitation. On untearable linen. 4d. each 

per doz. 3 0 

Cavalry, Aid.s to Scouting. See page i. 

Cavalry Kit Plates. See page 14. 

74 Cavalry, Questions and Answers on the Theory and 

Practice of EQUITATION for Squadron Training. 

By Major J. R. Van Cortlandt, 3rd Hussars 0 9 

75 Cavalry, Communicating Drill for. Movements by Fours, 

Increasing and Diminishing the Front. Compiled from 
Cavalry Drill, by Maj . J. R. Van Cortlandt, 3rd (K.O.) Hrs. 0 4 
77 Cavalry Squadron Roil Book, for pocket. Revised Edition, 
containing squadron roll, descriptive return of horses, 
luiinerical roll of arms and name of soldier in charge 
mobiliza’'ion roll, memoranda, kit plates, and general 
information useful to squadron commanders ... ... 2 6 

Cavalry Sketching Board, see No. 412, page 26. 

TebmSj Deposit Accounts, etc., see front page. 
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76 Cavalry, Questions and Answers on Forage, Watering, s. d. 
Feeding, and Fitting Saddles. By Major J. Flint ... o 9 

78 Cavalry Outposts, Questions and Answers on. By Major 

E. H. Mokkisont, ISth Hussars, late Comdt., S. of Ins, for 
Aux. Cavalry, with Summary by Major J. E. Van Cortlandt, 

8rd Hussars, late Adjutant, Westmoreland and Cumberland 
Yeomanry ... ... .. ••• ••• 1 0 

406 Cavalry, Practical Hints on Scouting and the Care of 
Horses, by Lieut.. Colonel J. H. Pattex'son, D.S.O., late 
Commanding 33rd Battalion Imperial Yeomanry. Printed 
on untearable card for the pocket ... ... ... ... 0 3 

79 Cavalry Scouts and Vedettes, Memoranda for. By Major- 

General E. S. S. Badkn-Powbll, C.B., F.E.G.S. (to be 
carried inside the head-dress) ... Per Doz. Is. per 100 7 6 
Cavalry Scouts Trainers’ Course, See page 25. 

Cavalry Trumpet Calls, Music and Words. See page 30. 

Cavalry Patrolling in Sonth Africa. See page 21. 

343 Cavalry, Notes on Care of Horses, Stable Management 

(Vide Circular Memo, June, 1901), issued by I. G. of Cavalry, 0 3 

82 Cavalry, Hints on Stable Management. By Colonel 

M. F. Rimington, C.B. (Brig. Geul., 3rd Cavalry Brigade) 1 0 
“A thoroughly useful little Guide which should prove useful alike co military 
and civilian, borsekeepers, and 's a veritable multum in pareo.”— Brand dvrow. 

83 Cavalry, What every Vedette must Know. Printed in 

bold type, for hanging on barrack-room walls. Per doz. 2 0 

84 ^Cavalry, Letters on. By Prince Keaft Zd Hohknlohis 

Ingelfingsn f! 0 

8.0 Cavalry Elementary Veterinary Manual for the use of 
Officers attending Veterinary Classes. By Surgeon- 
Oapt. Bruce Seton, Indian Medical Service (late 

15th Bengal Lancers) 2 6 

86 Clothing Ledger, greatly improved, new and enlarged, suit- 
able for Squadrons, Batteries, and Companies, with full 
instructions for the guidance of keeping same. FiVery 
care has been taken in its compilation to make it as com- 
plete as possible, and it is specially suitable for Cavalry, 
Ai’tillery, Infantry, and Departmental Corps ... .. 5 0 

88 " Clothing of the Army, Regulations for. Part I.. Pvegular 

1Qn4. 1 r\ 

88.P'' Ditto "■ “ditto. Pali; II.,' Militia 0 6 

89 Company Drill Made Easy, with Illustrations and Bxplana. 

tory Notes, and Catechism; also Plan for a Company’s 
Advanced Guard, in accordance with the latest “ Infantry 

Training ” 1 @ 

“ Messrs. Gale & Polden, the well-known military publiahera, have sent us 
several very useful pocket volumes in their ‘ Military Series.’ Company Brill 
Made JEaty, a remarkably clear", simple and direct manual, appears, corresponding 
with the present Infantry Training. The catechism on the subject of an advanced 
ernard is excellent. Wo heartily commend the book .”— and Nm>y Cazette, 

All Goods bent Cakriaob Paid. 
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351 ^'ComMned Training. Parts 1. to V 0 6 

351a* Ditto. ditto. Parts VI. to IX 0 0 

341 Company Training Made Easy, oontainingLectures, Ques- 
tions, etc., for training of Eegulars and Volunteers. By 
Oapt. H. 0. Evans, Adjt. 4tli V.B. Manchester* Eegiment, 
author of “Notes on Writing Orders and Eeports in the 
Field.” ••• 2 0 

“The hook is arranged in the form of lectures, each taking up some important 
branch of the service, and the idea is that the captain of the company should 
deliver this to his men before putting tliom through the work practically in the 
field. At the end of every lecture are a number of questions which will serve to 
fix tliQ facta in the men’s minds .” — Military Mail. 

381 Compounding and Dispensing Made Easy (An Aid for the 
Promotion Examinations in the subject). For Non-Coms, 
and M en of the Eoyal Army Medical Corps. By Haeold 
Scott, M.B. (London), M.E.O.S. (Eng.),L.E.C.P. (London), 
Lieutenant, Eoyal Army Medical Corps 7 6 

“ . . . It is evident that the author's early toining as a teacher has been of 
the greatest service, the arrangement of the material in the book is excellent, the 
information is correct, and the whole tone is judicious. A feature of the book is a 
uurnber of tables which show the source of many of the preparations, and which 
must tend to greatly facilitate study. We congi’.'itulate the author on his 
work, and wo are glad to see that an Officer of the R.A.M.G. has had the good 
sense to produce such a hook ; it must prove to he most helpful to those for 
whom it is intended. . . — The Lancet. 

“The Nou-Oomniissioned Officers and Mon of the R.A.M.G. owe a debt of 
gratitude to Ijieut. H. Harold Scott, M.B., who has provided them with such an 
excellent text -hook. It has been written as an aid for the promotion examina- 
tions in tile subjects treated of. and, with the exception of chemistry, contains all 
the information necessary for these examinations. The work is well systematized 
throughout, and is quite above the oi-dinary ‘ Cram ’ text-book.”— A’rifi.* Medical 
Journal. 

91 Conventional Signs, as used ia Military Topography ... 0 2 
Orests of the British Army. See page 5. 

92 Cricket Scoring Book, The Official. Made of the best paper 

and containing the amended Enles of the (lame. 

Cloth Bound 2 6 

93 ^Cyclist Training, 1902 0 2 

94 ^Defence and Attack of Positions and Localities. By 

Col. ScHAW. (5th Edition) ... ... ... ... ... 3 6 

95 Detail Book for Sergeant-Majors (Infantry) 7 6 

96 Discipline : Its Reason and Battle Value. By Capt. 

Stewaet-Murkay, The Gordon Highlanders. Author of 
“Fire Discipline, its Foundiition and Application” ... 2 0 

TlAiW Cards, Ho. 1 size, by Si-ins. Without Crest, per 100 3/6, 

200 6 /', SOO 10/. ; With Crest, per 100 4/6, 200 6/-, 500 15/-. 

Wo 2 size, 4^ by 3 -ins. Without Clrest, per KX) 2/6, 
20 o’ 4/-, 500 8/- ; With Orest, per 100 3/6, 200 5/-, 500 10/-. 

97 *Dress Regulations for the Army (including th© Militia) ... 4 6 

98 Drill Certificates for Musketry. Printed on strong paper 

Per Doz. 0 9 

All Orders must be Accompanied by a Remittance. 
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‘ ' 1, d. 

99 Drill Card, No. I. for Setnad Drill, Physical Training 

and Skirmishing 0 3 

100 „ No. II. for Company Organization and Drill 0 3 

101 „ No. in. for Battalion, Brigade, and Divi- 

sion Drill, Savage Warfare, and Cere- 
monial 0 

Ataove are in accordance with Infantry Training, 1902. 

These cards, having cloth bacKs, may be carried in the pocKet, and are very 
useful for prompting. 

102 Duke of York’s Royal Military School, Chelsea, Souvenir 

Album of Views. Over 72 illuBtrationB. (For lull 
particulars .sec page 39) ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Duty Roster for Royal Artillery. See page 2. 

346 Duty Roster for Sergeant-Majors (Infantry) 10 o 

103 Duty Rosters (Infantry) strongly bound 4 o 

104 „ ,, Sheets <. Per Dok. 1 6 

382 Encampments Made Easy. In accordance with Combined 

Training and Manual of Military Engineering, together 
with details of Pitching and Striking Tents and Marquees, 

Fnlly Illustrated with 18 Plates 10 

“This little pamphlet contains extracts from ‘Combined Trainuig’ and 
‘ Manual of Military Engineering ’ concerning the formation of camps and all 
matters connected therewith, together with details of pitching and striking teut.s 
and marquees. It is fully illustrated with IS Plates, and will be found useful by 
Officer-s and N.C.O’s of the Army, Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers in carrying 
out their duties whilst going through rnanceuvres or their annual training.”— 
United Service Gazette. 


106 **Eugiaeering, Military Manual of 1 0 

*Bngineering, Instructions in Military 

107 Part I. Field Defences ... ... ... ... ... 1 6 

108 „ II. Attack of Fortresses ... ... ... ... 1 3 

109 „ HI, Military Bridges ... ... ... ... 1 6 

110 „ IV. Military Mining ... ... ... ... I 6 

111 „ V. Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... 1 6 

112 ,, VI. Military Railways ... ... ... ... 4 0 

113 ^Engineer Services, Regulations for ... ... ...16 

114 ^Equipment Regulations, Part 1. ... ... ... 1 0 

1 15 Eton College, Photographic Album of. (For fall particulars 

see page 39) ... ... ... ... ... ... l 0 

116 Expeditious Method of Calculating Soldiers’ Services 0 3 

117 Field Training, Catechism on (Infantry). With Illustrations 

and Explanatory Notes in accordance with the latest 
infantry Training. Also Practical Exercises and Examples. 
Revised and brought up to date by Major S. T. Banning, 

Bn, Royal Munster Fusiliers, p.s.c., late Instructor in 
Tactics, Military Administration and Law, R.M.C. ... 2 6 

“It is certainly one of the best, if not indeed the very best work of its kind 
which hius seen the light for a long time past. There is not an ofBcer, either of the 
.Regular or Auxiliary Eorees, who will not profit hu-gely by a careful study of its 
pages and find it a reliable help under any circumstances, quite distinct from the 
.annual course of field training .” — Broad Arrow. 

4ll Goods sent Garbiage Paid. 
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118 Field Training for Company Officers of Militia & s. d. 

Volunteers. A Brief Outline Lecture on, by Col. O. J. 

Hay, C.B., Commanding 3rd Battalion West Yorks Regt. ... 0 6 

119 Field Fortification, Notes on the Text-book.s. Specially- 

arranged for OtficerB preparing for Promotion Examina- 
tions. Ptilly illustrated. By Majcr-Gen. H. D. Hutchinson, 

C.S.I., late B.S.G., Assistant Military Secretary for 

Indian Affairs. New Edition 4 0 

“ In the new edition the book has been brought thoroiiglily up to date and the -subject 
treated from a thoroughly praetical point of view. It is specially intended to meet the 
reqiiiremoiitH for the new i>romotion examinations and all other examinations on tiie 
siutie .snljjeet. The information given i.s .set forth in such plain language i.hat everyorio 
equipped with an average share of intolllgenco cannot fail to qu.allfy iii this suhjoc.t, and 
it will ue found ciuite invaluahle. 'ihe working portion of the hook forms a most useful 
guide for tiie carrying out of small tactical schemes similar to the one which is worked 
out in full in the book. No O' o taking- up field fortification for any purpose can atVord 
to o verlook this hook, wViich is far and away the best of its kind xiublished." — Mit itarii Mail. 

120 Field Message Book, 6|in. by 4in. This ia a larger size tlian 

the Field Eeport Book, and contains Indelible Pencil, 

Pocket with Envelopes for Reports, carbon paper, and ia 

strongly bound 2 6 

(Strong envelopes for Reports, 6d. per doz., 2/6 per 100.) 

122 Field Repoi't Book. For writing Orders and Reports of 

Reconnaissance and Outpost Duties in the Field, etc. Each 
book contains concise directions, carbon paper for copying 
report in duplicate at one operation. Bound in cloth, with 
Pencil, Pocket and Elastic Band 1 0 

123 Bound in Limp Cloth (only) 0 9 

124 Field Engineering, Studies in Practical. An Aid to the 

Practical Examination in this Subject. By Lieut.- 
Colonel Wilkinson J. Shaw, p.s.c., M.A., Author of The 
Elements of Modern Tactics. Illustrated with 10 Plates 4 0 

125 *Field Works : Their Technical Construction and 

Tactical Application, By Col. C. E. BiiACKisNBURy, r.a. 

In two Volumes 12 0 

12(1 ^Field Engineering, Text-book on. By Col. S. Phillips,. 16 8 
371 Field Engineering, Notes. Dimensions and Formulse. 

“Aids to Memory Series.” Compiled by Capt. E. N.Asii, R.A.. 0 6 

127 Fire Engine Drill and Instructions for the Mounting and 

Working of ; including Ladder Drill. By Sergt.-Major W. 
Delmage, South Lancashire Regiment ... ... ... 0 6 

128 Fire Discipline •• Its Foundation and Application. By 

Capt. Stevvart-Mubray, The Gordon Highlanders. Author 

of “ Discipline : Its Reason, and Battle Value ” ... ... 2 0 

129 Free Gymnastics, and Light Dumb Bell Drill as 

practised at the Gymnasia at Aldershot. By Sgt.-Maj . 
Noakes, Gymnastic Staff. Fully Illustrated with 49 Plates I 6 


Terms, Dsposit Acqountb,^ bto.j_ siisb front page. 
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393 Freemasonry, A Concise History of- By ]]t)HRR'r ii’jM-nci.:- d. 

Gould, P.S.G.D., of England, Author of '■ The History of 
Ereemasoni’y,” “The Four Old Lodges,” “The Atholl 
Lodges,” “ Military Lodges,” etc., etc ... 10 6 

368 Gibraltar, Album of Views of. (Eor foil i.:i,ri,icuiars .-^ce 

page 39) ... ... ... ... -.. .•■ _ ... 1 0 

3.57 Greenwich Eoyal Hospital School, Album of Views of. 

(For full particulars .see page 40) ... ... . ... I 0 

Guide to Promotion for Militia and Volunteer Officers 

from the Bank of Subaltern to Field Officer, i-iee jtage 17. 
tGuide to obtaining a First Glass Army School Certificate. 
Itevised and Enlarged. By an Army Schoolmaster. Care- 
fully (jompiled in compliance with tlio .New Orders 
refei’ring to the First Class Certificate : — 

130 Group L, Military Arithmetic, Dictation, .and M.annsoripta ... 1 6 

131 Group II., English History and Geography ... ... 2 6 

1 32 tEzaminations in Arithmetic, containing the P.apors with 

Answers, Hints, and Solutions, for a First Glass Oertiiicate 2 0 

133 tGuide to obtaining a Second Class Army School 

Certificate. By an Army Schoolmaster 1 6 

134 tEsaminationS in Arithmetic, containing the Papers with 

Answers, Hints, and Solutions, for a Second Class Gerti Hoate 1 0 

Army Arithmetical Test Cards for 22id Glass Oerbificatss 
of Education. See No. 400, page 2. 

135 tCuide to obtaining a Third Class Army School 

Certificate. By an Army Sohoolmagtor. Containing 
Type Exercises of Extracts from Raghneiibal Orders ... 0 6 

130 tBzaminations in Arithmetic, containing the Papers wii;h 

Answers, Hints, and Solntiona, for a Third Glass Gcrtifioate 0 6 

137 tO-uide to Spelling; or, the Soldier’s Spelling Book; includ- 

ing Technical 'J^erms .and Words of Daily use in Army 
Matters. By an Army Schoolmaster ... ... ... 0 6 

138 tO-uide to Copying Manuscripts for the Use of Candi- 

dates for a First Class Certificate of Education, with 
Key and Hints on Handwriting as taught in AEMY 

SCHOOLS. Part 1 2 0 

359 i'Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Part 11., containing a E-crior-: of 
24 original Exercises, including every possible \arici,\ of 
altei'ation and interpolation that a c.-indidato %vuiild ho 
called upon to meet, together with Key ... ... ... 2 0 

t Tlu; Director of Military Ediiciition in India says : — “I luivo a high oihnion of 
your Books on Miutaby Education and consider their cihieaf icjiial value 
for the purpose for which they are intended, viz. : to afi.si.st soldiers to ohtahi certi- 
ficates of education, and to qualify them for promotion and fo!- employment in 
Staff Appointments." 

Approved hy the Director of Army ScliooU. 

140 Guide to Health, for the use of Soldiers. By Surgeon- M-.iior 

11. G. Eaton, M.S. ... 1 fi 


All Goods sent CARniAQH Paid. 
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14 B tGiiide to tlie Examination for Promotion, for Mon-Ooms, «• d. 

(!u Lhe InfatiViry). Revised in accordance with the 
Syllabus' contained in King’s Regulations and the latest 
Infantry Training. Including Questions and Answers. 

Lance-Corporal to Corporal, and Corporal to Ser- 
geant. In one volume .. ;? 6 

I Tliiii P.diik luiK hoon vceommended by the Commandev-in-Ohiof. 

144 gymnastics. Tricks and Exercises on the Horizontal 
) Bar, and how to do them. Upwards of lOO Examples, 

witli Chart. 2nd Edition. By A. Dimmock, Author of 
loo Exorfiises on the Par.allel Bars ... ... I 0 

:i9R Gymnastics. One Hundred Exercise.^ on the Parallel 
Bars, and how to do them. With Cliart of 50 iiiustra- 
tionti. By A, Dimmock ... ... ... 1 0 

( ;i72 Gunnery. Practical, In the Lecture Boom and in the 

Field. A. Series of Lectures for the u.se of all ranks in 
tluj i\rtil!ery. By Captain 11. T. Rus-sklu, E,..A.., Author of 
I “ The Employment of Artillery in the Field.” Fully Ulna- 

trated 2 0 

Hitscomrviejided by Major-Gettcral Sii-E. T. H. HUTTON, C.B., oto., Com- 
mandingtho Forces, Commonwealth of Australia. For ueo by all Officen-s 
' and Non-Commiosioned Officers of the Royal Australian Artillery. It has 

also been approved ofby the School of Gunnery, N.S. Wales. 

“The 1 iiKih i' writtoii for tliu Avtillory, but other iitlieors who read it will bo able 
to nndevstand a groat deal of it, and tho.so who .study it will cortainly gain kiiow- 
; h dge Ilf tlif guiiner''' high .M-ienlitio trade: that will bo greatly to their advantage.” — 

:i Unital Sei-iua. MnmrJHf:'. 

:'i , 

I 402 Harrow School Album of Views l o 

I (For full particulars fiee page 40). 

I 'V Handbook for Auxiliary Officers. See No. 410, page 

1 4 r> Hints to Young Officers. By an Ad.tutant 1 0 

a “ From lirst ui last, there ia really common sense in ‘ An Adjutant’s’ hints, and 

we have no hesitation in saying that any .young officer taking rip the book will 
j not I'liit it tlown again until lie has read it tlirongb, it being written in a pleasant 

i cliatty stylo wliitdi should, recommend it to tho.so (or whose beneiic it has been 

J produced'.”— /Jrjwy and Xan;/ 

140 tHints to Young Soldiers. By WiiiT.iam Gokuon, 2nd Batt. 
j Gordon iiiuhlandevB. 3rd Edition. Revised and Enlarged 0 f? 

“ A lil tio l)ii(l"ct of sonnd, good, wholesome advice, in plain language. It would 
bo w'Oll it a copy could lie given to every yonng soldier .jxrst starting on his new 
! can-er.”- -fb'.iic.' .-L'cinr. 

t This llDolc has been rocommenrtecl by the 0ommander-in-Ohie(. 

J Hints for Mounted Infantrymen. See page 17. 

i 147 Hints from Baden-Pov/eil. By the Rev. R. L. Bellamy ... 1 0 

‘ 148 Hints from Saildow. (Revised Edition). By the Rev. R, L. 

' Bellamy • 1 B 

All Orders must be Agoomt anted by a Remittance. 
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150 How to Keep “Fit,” or The Soldier’s Guide to Health s. d. 
in Field, Gamp and Quarters, compiled by Surgeon- 

Captain H. Waite, Volunteer Medical Staff ... ... 0 3 

(Dediciited, wifcli permission, to Maj.-Gen. R.S. 8. Btitlcn-Pow'ell. H.R.G.S.) 

373 How to Post and Tell-Off a Picduet, with Notes and a 
short Catechism on Outpost Duty, revised and corrected 
up-to-date ... ... ■ ••• ••• ••• ... 0 6 

** This is intcmded jis an aid to those who find thomsclvos in coniniarul of a pieqnot. 
&c., without having' liad much former experience of this class of work. An olhenr 
Linder such circnmstancos receives general instructions how to proce.ed, nut tfiert; are 
many points on which bo is assailed at the last moment by minor doaVits and aiilumU 
t,ies,and it is to throw light on these that tlio book has l»een written.” A’/iru/ (ind 
iiirortL 

** House ” on Sport, The, By Meinbors of tho London Stock 
Eixchauge. Edited by W. A. Moroan. IVofuKcly illvi.strateil 
from photoeraplis and drawings. 

161 Vols.I. ... .■ 5 0 

152 „ II 5 0 

365 ‘ House” Annual, 1902, The 

3C5.A. „ „ 1903-4, The ; 5 0 

Compiled by W. A. Morgan. In aid of “The Referee” Ohildren’B 
Dinner Fund. Illustrated. 

Imperial Yeomanry, Questions and Answers for. See 
No. 404. page 31. 

153 *Infantry, Letters on. By Prince Kraft Zu HoiiENLonn 

iNGELFINGRN 6 0 

154 Infantry Fire Tactics. By Major 0. B. Mayne. 

Enlarged & Revised throughout with Diagrams and Illuatrations. 

Besides dealing with the question of Infantry tire and how lo use it at all 
ranges so as to obtain the maximum effect, ital8oembrare«.sul)j«'t!- which 
have a direct healing on Infantry hre, such as range driding, supply of 
aiumimition on the battle-field, influence of ground on effeets of lire, 
principles of musketry instruction, and the use of the niaga/.uic' iillo ... 6 0 

“ Major Maine has done a real good to the Service in giving us a 
work which places before na cleaiiy and concisely tlm wlirdcipicstion.” 
— Journal, R. U. S. histitution, 

155 Infantry Training, Catch Questions in. Thoroughly revi sod, 

rewritten and improved in accordance with lal.csL Inl'mitry 
Training, 1902 .. ... ... ... ... ... 0 R 

“The idea i.s capital, and many Non-commiK.'^inrK'd Olficers and ,,ther.s will 
thank the Author for his little book. As he says, the uumhor of qiiristimm 
might ho legion, but he has made an excellent serie.s, the ati.swr ring of which 
will afford a fair criterion as to the knowledge ot the now drill, 'i'hoy arc very 
sngge.stive ,” — Army and Ram Quzelte. 

156 ^Infantry Training, 1902 i i i 

157 "Infantry Sword Exercise 0 6 

Infantry Bugle Sounds, MUSIC & WOEDS. Rr. jia-e im. 

159 Inspection Cards used at General’s Inspections, Infantry, 

Per Doz. 1 0 

160 Inspection Cards used at General’s Inspection (Annual), 

for Cavalry, Infantry, and all Corps- The most com. 

plete Inspection State compiled each 0 G 

Am Goods sbn® Cabriagb Paid. 
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161 KIT PLATES- 


■ation showing Kit on Bed (SnfantJ-y). 

Poi' dozen 

i.tion showing Kit on Bed (Highland). 

Pei’ dozen 

iraiion showing FIEL.D Kit l.aitl on 

Per dozen 

'ation showing Kit on Barrack Room 


a. Valise Kit Plate, Illustration showing FtEED Kit S.aid down -< ^ 

on Parade (Highland) Per dozen ' I" 

a. Valise Kit Plate, iVlilitia (infantry), Kit on Parade. Per dozen 1 >' 

7. Valise Kit Plate (IVlilitia), Kit on Bed Per dozen 

a. Valise Kit Plate (Militia), Kit on Bed, Highland Regiments. 

Per dozen 

10. Sladc-W.all.ace Kit Plate, Illustration showing FULL Kit on 

Bod (Infantry) ... Per dozen 

12. Siadc-WallacG Kit Plate, Illustration showing FIELD Kit on 
Bed and Arrangement of Barrack Room Shelf (Infantry). 


with Coir Bedding. Nos. lA, 


No. 13. Slade'Wailace Kit Plate, Illustration eht 

Laid down on Parade (Infantry) 

No 14-. Cavalry Kit Plate, Arrangement of Shelf Per dozen 1 0 

No. 15. Citvalry Kit Plate, Arrangement of Kit on Bed. Official Pattorii. 

Per dozen 1 0 

Kits for West Africa, Notes on- See page 19. 

1 G2 ‘"'King’s Eegulations and Orders for the Army 1 6 

Life, and How to Live It. % AuiM5TT.t Jiovs AtmiioH. 

Wifcti 13 lUufcstvatioiis ... ... 2 6 

375 London, Tower of, Album of Views of. (For full 

partieuiara .le/! page 40) ... ... ... 1 0 

Mainly About Shooting. See No. 397, page is. 

16:1 "Map Keading and the Elements of Field Sketching. 

By Lieut.-Col. Willoughby Vernku, The Blfte Brigade, 
Professor of Military Topography, Royal Military College, 

Gainherley. 3rd Edition, revised ... 2 6 

Maps of Aldershot, Woking and Sisley. For full par- 
ticulars see pages 1 and 4, 

3()9 Malta, Album of Views of. (For full particulars see page 40) 1 0 
366 Manoeuvre Duties Made Easy, thoroughly Revised in 
accordance with latest OombinedTraiuing, Regulations, etc. 

New Edition ... ... ... 0 6 

U)4 ttManual of Drill and Physical Exercises. With or 
without Dunib-bella or Music. By Thomas Che.ste&ton, 
luatructor of Physical Exercises to the London School 
Board. Carefully illustrated with upwards of 150 Plates. 

With an introduction by Chas. Roberts, F.R.G.S,... ... 3 0 

V’or thii use oi Twichors in day and evening Schools, Instructors of Phy.sieal 
E.M'ivi'i"., etc.,. -IS Laiiglit at the Military Gymnasia at home and .abroad, also in 
tl.i: Luud.'!i and <tiln;r Board .Schools, Principal Public Schools, Civil Gymnasia, 
I'lilyU rhini- hisiihiUons and ISveniug Classes throughout the country. 

(r This worK lias been adopted by the London School Board, tor use 
in their Scliools: and also by the Director-General of Military Education, for 
use in all Army Schools. The Authorities at Battersea, Chelsea, Borough 
Hoad, and Hammersmith Training Colleges, for Teachers, have also approved 
and ndopt oci It exclusively for the use of their students. 

TbRiiisi, Deposit Accounts, etc., see front page. 


Per dozen 4. 0 
3 a, and iA. 

Per dozen 4 9 

FIELD Kit , 
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165 Manual of Drill and Wand Exercises, with or without 

Musio, for use in Elementary and Second-, uy Wohoola, 
Evening Continuation Schools, Gynmaatic Claaaox, Ijov.-;’ 
Erigades, etc. Compiled and arranged by THOs.OuKaTi'Ui’i’oN, 
Instructor of Physical Exercises to the London School Boanl , 
with a preface by Colonel G. M. Pox, Inspector of Army 
Gymnasia. Pully illustrated with 37 Plates 

166 *Manual of Military Law 

167 M'.axim Gun, Handbook of, its Mechanism and Drill. 

With Questions aufl Answ'ers ... 

“ This ie anoUicr of tho many UKofnl littlo ninmuilt,, oomiiacl, in si/,e ami 
ploto ill infonnatioii, wliich Mes.s2-s. Galo & j’oldfin cont.iuiie to ih.-siw. Th 
rfructioii and mechanism of tlie Maxim ai-o fnlty e.’ipliiiiicd, with in 

tions as toworkiiifi luul keeping the gun in order. Ksplaiiatious are give 
eevniiig failures that may occur, .such as ac-cidentnl .stoppages in ti.e aun 
action, jams or miss-flres, and how to lemed.v these— also how the gun m 
moved anti worked with cavalry and nioiintsd infantry or with man draugnt 
tost the correct aeciuirement of all this informution u se,i,rching ,-et of ipic 
and answers is appended. The price of the iiand-hook is only hispouee.”— 
Arrow. 

168 ^Medical Corps, Puoyal Army, Standing Orders for ... 

169 ^Medical Corps, Eoyal Army, Manual for 

170 " Medical Services, Eoyal Army, Eegulations for 
Medical Corps, Eoyal Army, Compounding and Dispen- 
sing Made Easy for Non-Coms, and Men. h'cfi imge 8. 

171 *Meat Inspection A Guide to, for Eegimental Officers... 

172 Medical Services in War, Notes on. By Erigade-Surgmiu 

.Lieub.-Col. W. 11. McNamara, A.M.S. 

399 “Memory.” A simpio tsystniu of Memory Training by 
“ Data.s,” the man with the marvollons memory, of the 
“ Palace Theatre, London,” Illustrated ... 

17.8 Messing Books, Daily. Army Book 48. 4d. each, or per duz. 

174 „ „ (Appendix .A. — Memo, on Messing of 

Soldier) -Id. each, or per doa. 

175 Messing of the Soldier The. As used at Aldershot, including 

Schedules Illu8tra.tive cf the new ay.stem of Military Cooking 

176 Forms for same: — Appendix A, in Book.s, 3/- per .Dozen. 

Appendix B, per 100, 3/-. Appendix D, per 100, I/-. 

„ C, „ „ 2/., “ „ E, ,, „ 3/-. 

360 Messing Ingredients recluired for Sixty Men (as approved 

by Echool of Cookery, Aldershot). Printed in holil type 
on strong paper for nailing on walla of Oookhousea, etc.... 
Messing Book, Covers For. . See page 6. 

178 Military Note and Sketch Book, “ The Oxford,” 
Containing : Pencil, Compass, Scale, Pocket and 
Eenll Block of Printed Eeport Forms. Designed by 
Capt. C, J. Wilkie, Oxfordshire Light Infantry ... 


All Goods sent Gabbiage Paid. 
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179 MilitaiF History Questions. By Lt.-Col. H. M. E, Bronkek. s. d. 
Interleaved with Blank Leaves ... 2 0 

1 89 Military Law Examiner, Tlie, Oonbaining the Questions 
set at Public Examinations in Military Law, from 
1890 to 1903, together with the Answers to them. 

By Lieab.-CJol. Sisson 0. Pkati’, R.A. (retired), Late Pro- 
fessor of Tactics, Administration and Law at the ll.M. 
Academy, and Instructor at the E.M. College. 5tli Edition. 

Bevised to Date. ... ... ... 4 6 

181 ^Military Law : Its Procedure and Practice. By Lb.-Col. 

Sisson 0. Pr att, E,.A. (retired), Eeviaed up to date ... 4 6 

183 Military Law Made Easy, with Appendices of the 
E.'iatuimitii.ii Papers fully answered, with references to 
the oflioial books. By Major S. T. Banning, 2iid Bn. 
iloyal ?.Lm8tet Fusiliers, p.s.c., LL.B. (Loud.), B.A., 

Idi.l). (K.U.L), of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
lido lii„iniotor in Military Law, B.M.O, 2ud EDITION. 
BBVIHEB 4 6 

“ Wch.rvo boim h.i sidmiit this Utile work to ihuindgiiiuntot au Army tutm-, 
v.hidi.i'- hji'tlu' littl twi‘)it.y years bconniorucsiiCL-iallyuiiiploycii ill plena ring in Mili- 
1:iv,v ha'A iVir'C’i'.s gniiig Up liif Uio )>roiiioUon oxanuniitimi.l, and Militia oftioers’ 

I :mdiil,il(;-,n.l the .11 ilitia .M ilil ary ci)Uipetitivue.\'ii,minat.iou.s. He reports to ti.sthat it 
isieUuiiMhly adaiited fur the uhjeeti in view, namely, that of onabliug odieers to pre- 
nai-e Uieniselvus fur these examiiialioiis, more enpeeially when they' are working 
I'.y tbemselves. That jiurtiun uf Military Law nceoysary for cxaniinatiuns is .sys- 
teuiatteally gone through ; a useful series of question.'! ia given ou ciien section, 
and the palters set at the last three oxaniinations are given fully answerca with 
v fori-uei to 1 he olVieial hooks. By verifying these students will hcahlo, not only 
tu te.-t the aeonriiey of thoanswerii given, but also to train theiusolvea in the kuow- 
Irilge of what piirt'of our inllitary code doala with any particular point."— t/sufci/, 
fkindrc (iitztUe. 

ISi “Military Mail and Volunteer Eeiriew.” Every Friday. 

( Inn Penny. Tlui up-to-date Military Paper. (Written 
by hioldicrs fur Soldiers.) 

fiULSCltil’TION R.ATES (POST PAID) 

Uuiifid Kingdom— Por year, O/il ; Six months, 3/3 : Three mouths, 1/S. 

1 inlia and i iolonica— Pea- year, 8/8 ; Six months, 4/-1 ; Three months, •i/2. 

1S5 Military Lodges: The Apron and the Sword, or Free- 
masonry under Arms. Being an account of Lodges in 

Kcgimenta 5 0 

Concise History of Freemasonry. See No. :393, page ii. 

iMi) Militia, The. What it has been and what it is ; A Short 

History. By Capt. W. E. WARnE, 4th Devon Regiment... 0 6 

1H7 Militia Eegiilations, 1901 l 0 

B'W RliUtia, The A Plea for Increased Efficiency. ByMajoi 

ii. S, IjEFiioi - iStbin, late Seoond-in-Command, 6th Batt, 

Riiie Hnnade 0 6 


Ai.i; ni:uhKb .Mu.ir iii!: Accompanied dy a llEMiri'ANCE. 


GALE & POLDEN, Ltd., Wellington Works, ALDiRsaoi’. 

f Volu:Sbeer O^flicers, Guide ito Promotion for, s. d. 

from the Rank of Subaltern to Field Officer. New 

Edition Revised. By Major S. T. Banning, 2rid Bn. 

Royal Mmister Fusiliers, p.s.c,, LL.B. (Lond.) ; LL.D. 
(R.U.I,); of the Middle Temple, Barrister. at-Law; late 
Instriictorin Tactics, MilitaryAdmiuistrn,t.iou& I j'ivv, R.M.C. ii 0 
“ Among the militaiy text-books published by Messrs. Gale A Poideu, few are 
nioiu useful in their chiiractor than ‘ The Guido to rroniotiLin ’ fur Militia 
Offleora’ by Major W. H. P. Plomor, and the •Volunteer Gfflecry’ Guide to 
Promotion,’ T>y Captain O. D’Aroy Ifivaiis. Theric two CJuides, tliuruiiglily revised 
by Major H, T. .Banning, have now boon combined in <mc voluine, anil the liook in 
its iTcw form is calculated to he even more useful to (dheersof the Auxiliary Forcer* 
preparing' for their examination than its iiredecossorsP* — Paldiahci'is’ Clir.tUwr. 

tFor Auxiliary Officers’ Haad-book, .see No. 4lo, page ;i. 

Militia and Volunteers, Field Training for. See page lO. 

190 Mobilization for War ! The South African Field Force ! ! 

and Home Defence ! ! ! By Col. T. Stgemy Gave, 1st Vol, 

Batfc. I-Iauts Regiment, and Capb. Loubs Tebbutt, 3rd 
(Oainbs.) Vol. Batt. Suffolk Regiment 0 6 

191 Mounted Infantrymen, Practical Hints for. By Capt. B. 

L. Anley, D.S.O., 2ad Esses Regb., late Adjt. Btli Regt. Mfcd. 
Infantry (De Lisle’s Corps). Illustrated with Six Plates. 

2ud Edition Revised .. 0 6 

“A UBeful littlu pamphlet by au Oflieor who nerved as Ailjutaut of a Mouutud 
Infantry CorpK iu South Africa. It piirpoBo.s to coiifuie its .scope b iiiforiiiation (ui 
tUo mutter of kit.s, both of OflioerH ami Meu, but, contains boihl,. very .‘Jcnidblo 
remarks on hor.se management wbieh it would bo well if every jiiouuojI infantry 
soldier would take to heart. There are home very u.scful remarks on ruugii 
sketcliiug. ‘'—Saiimlai/ lievievj 

192 ^Mounted Infantry Regulations 0 3 

19B Mounted Infantry and Yeomanry, Further Training and 

Employment of. By Major-Ceu. H. HAhLAM.PARK, C.B., 

O.M.C. Now Roviaed Edition ... ... ... ... 1 6 

“ In the present edition ad vantage has been taken of the lessons derived, and heing 
derived, from the eainpaigu, happily now drawing to a el(.ise, to ineulcate the neces- 
sity and value of m:issu.s of mobile troops, as ‘in future the Mounted Infantry man 
will be considered indi.spen.sable, and it will probably be found neeci-sary to tniiii a 
hundred men where ten rnon were, before the war, held to be snfUcieiit."' Keeping 
this end in view, the iiuthov deals lu it very pnictieal manner with detail.-; alfeeting 
urgaiiisation, oquipineut, and the training and instruction of mounteil infaiitrv| 
anil his notes offer inneli valuable help to officers and men likely to form or be 
attached to such an arm. Ilia recommendations have this advantage, that im.st of 
them have been aetnally tested on active aervice."— A'rood Arrow. 

390 Mounted Infantrymen, Notes on. Illustrated with Plates, 

etc., liy Capt. LLEWicbbYN Saunderson, the IviHe Pirigade 1 0 

T1:uk book i.s compiled from expei’icnees gained Viy tlie Author in tlio late Boor 
War, and i.s recommended by the Schools of In.stnietion for Mounted infantry. 

“The bints given arc concisely and simply .stated, and ineluiie in. tea on such 
subject, s a.s the duties of an officer, camp duties, taetic.s, outjio.st.s, and peace 
training. The text is adequately illustrated by fliagranis."--jM(o rtbio Po il. 

194 ’’Musketry Instruction Regs, for Lee-Metford Rifle o 9 
Musketry for Ciifilian Rifle Clubs 

343 Target Practice Bcoriug Sheete, per 100 3s., per 1,000 20s. 

349 Waterproof Cases to hold same, for use ou Ranges, each 2s. 

350 Membership Tickets, strong cloth cases, 50 @ 2s. 6d. per 

dozen, 100 @ 2s. 3d. per dozen. 

All Go"ots sbot Careiagb" Laid. ^ 


OALE & i^OLDEISr, Ltd., Wellington Works, ALDSfesiaol'. _ 

397 Musketry, Mainly About Shooting. A fceries of Lectures s. /u 
to Regulars, Voluuteers, and. Members of Civilian Ride 
Clubs. .By Captain R, F, Legge, Leinster Regt., Adjt. 

2nd V.B. L.N. Lancashire Regt. With an Introduction 
by Major-G-eneral Sir A. B. Turner, K.G.B., late 
Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces ^ f> 

“ A book that is 1 kely to l.iccome a olaasic of its kind has just hi'.cn ih. 

tillu is ‘ Mainly about Shooting.’ The hook is hjf no means one Uiat apnwds to 
t he Oll'icer alone, it contains much that cannot fail to ho of greatest value to 
and men of every Iminch of the service . . , We consider that Capr. 

hoggo has performed a national service in producing tins valuable and c.vtreiiicly 
well written hook . . . the details thimighout the hook are .sot forward in 
<dcar and lucid language, and there is nothing in the nature of padding to be found 
in its pages . . ."—MUitarii Mail. 

196 Musketry Instructions in Care and Cleaning of Lee- 
Metford Rifle. Printed in bold type for Barrack-room 

wall Per Doz. 1 O' 

196a Musketry Regulations, Plate 12. Enlarged for barrack 
room walls. Diagram of Rifle, Magazine, Leo-Bnfield, 

Mark I* Per doz. 2 O' 

378 Musketry, SCORING BOOK Por '‘^Annual Course" for the 

Soldier to record each shot he fires ... ... Per doz. 3 0 

379 Musketry, SCORING BOOK For “i?ccr?wA‘’ Cbi/nsd” Per doz. 2 0 

These Scoring Books have been compiled and arranged by Major D. Warren, 
The Queen s, ansi are used at the School of Musketry, Hythe. 

And they are specially suitable for the purpose mentioned in Para. 03, Army 
Order No. 19, January, 1904. 

378.V Musketry, Scoring Book, MILITIA, For “Animal 

Course" ... .. ... ... .. ... Per doz. 2 0 

379a Musketry, Scoring Book, MILITIA, For “ B.(xruUs 

Course" Per doz. 2 0 

383 Musketry, Aids to obtaining a Hythe Musketry Certifi- 

cate. Coufcaiiiixig Theory and Powers of the Rifle, together 
with Care of Arras, Firing Exercise, Aiming Drill, Fire 
Control, Range Finding and Webley Pistol, with Questions 
•and Answers on the various aubjeota. Fully Illustrated ... 0 9 

197 Musketry, Handbook of Rifle and Carbine Exercises. 
(Applicable to all Arms.) Containing : Rifle Exer- 
cises, Bayonet Fighting, Care of Arms and 
Ammunition, Firing Exercises, Aiming Exercises, 

Fire Control Exercises, Wehley Pistol, and also 

Practical Questions and Answers. Fully liluBtrated... o 6 
344 Musketry, Aiming Card (Christie’s Patent). An aid to 
using the sights of the Rifle. Invented by Sergeant- 
Instructor P. Ohkistie, 3rd Bn. East Surrey Regt. ... 0 3 

384 Musketry, Guide to Promotion, Subject(D) for Auxiliary 

Forces A series of Questions and Answers on the subj acts 
f«,r Examiu'Ation, for Otficers of the Auxiliary B'orces. 
Compiled by Capt. H. P. De la Bere, Royal Scots Fusiliers, 

late D.T.M 1 0 

307 Musketry, How to Clean the Service Rifle. In aooord- 
aiice with tiio latest Musketry Instructions. Printed on 
liidoarahle linixii for the pocket. Price 8^ per lOO^per doz. 1 6 

Tjcilm.s, Deposit Accounts, etc., see front page. 
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198 Jlapoleon’s War Maxims, with his Social and Political s. d. 

Thoughts. By Professor L. E. Henky, B.A., M.R.O.P,, 
Dniversifcy of Oumbridge and Oxford Union Society ... 3 6 

199 Non-Commissioned Officers for Promotion, Forms for the 

use of Proceedings of Board of Examination of. 
Compiled by an Adjutant ... ... ... per doz. 1 (J 

Non-Commissioned Oflicers’ Guide to Promotion. See 
No. 143, Page 12. 

Notes on Strategy and Military History. See No. 398, p. 2S. 

362 Notes on Kit for West Africa. Compiled by Ga,pt. il. .A. 

Thorn n, Went African Regiment ... ... ... ... 0 9 

“Wo cun ROfwccly conceive a rnm-c handy form iiiid .Ri>',o for tliis useful com- 
P'lriioii to military or otliov tiuvcdlers in Weat Africa,; and the coin|.>ili:!r is quite 
justified in ids asaertion that ‘if the new-comer to Went Africa pvovicie;! hiiiiHelf 
with alt the Articles mentioned in tilts {lamplilet, ho will find that very few 
thing's have been omitted, which a long- u.vperiencu of tho Uoa.st hu.s proved to be 
necessary.’ Aii'jlo-A. Ham Ar//v.s c6 (.foii( CoaM (Uobc. 

338 Notes on Writing Orders and Eeports in the Field By 
Capt. H. C. Evans, Adjt., M,h V.B. Mmmhw'tot Rogi- 

merit, (inthor of “ Gonumny Training M;ulo Easy ” ... 2 0 

“ A work wliieh in the absence of any detailed oOici.il insfiin.inei., ,i,s to the 
frainingq wording, otic, of m;ui(ei.ivru ordc will in found veiy u i.ti 1, 

“ The matter treated of is gone intoy leal tu detail Ui.tii .my odicr bou' ,vo knoo/ 
of treating of the subject . ” — Uiiitcd Scnuci; 

■107 Notes on the Formation of Army Ordnance Depots in 

the Field, by .Major A. 8. Palmer, A. i). De[it. ... ... 2 U 

3f35 *Notes on the Beading of Contoi’red Maps, By Colonel 

0, .1. Ili7.s.si!:i:,r,, R.E, (Retd.) ... 2 0 

200 Note Paper and Envelopes, with llngimeutal Crest stamped 

ill lieliof, 5 Quirea Noco and 100 Square Envehtpes ... 3 6 

(W'e bavo every Kegimoutal Die in Stock.) 

201 Note Book, the Army— 

No. 1. — di-in. by 2-in. in Cloth, 6d. Leutin.r ... ... 0 9 

,, 2, — 5.in. by 3-iii, „ 9d. ,, 1 0 

„ 3,— fA-in. by 3-^-in. „ 1/-. „ 16 

202 Nicknames in the Army. Nearly every liogiment in tho 

Service has (or has had) a Nickname, and this little l.iook 
gives the most complete record of tho same ever printed... 1 0 

t204 Officers' Pocket-Book for Peace and War, an Aide 
Memoire for Field Days and Manoeuvres. By Oapt. 

W. PLoifEH, Eoyal Irish Euailiers, Instructor, R. M. College, 
Camberley. Hound in limp and flexible Khaki cover ... 5 9 

205 Refills of Field Message Forms for same, each () H 

“ There are already a number of ‘ OUieors’ Pocket Hoolns ’ in o.\ i,steiu;(> ; iiiiiny of 
them have the serious defect of being far too big and bulky for any oj-dinarv 
pocket, . . . _ . . Capt. Plomer’.s book labours under noil'lior of tlioso defecis 

it is as complete as such a liopk can well he. We say this not from 

a mere inspection, out after having tested it by actual use, during a fort.iiig!it’i= 

hard work in the fichi All tlic iulbnuatkiii has ijeou brougid 

up to date, and altogether iho book ts one of the most lioliiful wc have over Heei..” 
—Daili) Ohroniele, 

tFor Auxiliary Officers’ Hand-hook, sae No. 410, page 
Aw. Goods sent Cakbiagb Paid. 
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2(J3 Officers’ Guide to Campaigning Equipment ; How, Where, «. d. 
and V/hat to obtain. By Capt. Dodlev Skagrim, R.A. 2 6 

Officers’ Mess Account Books, etc. See page 33. 

206 Official Letter Writing, Orders, etc., Guide to, by an Army 

Sohoolmaster. 3rd Edition ... 1 3 

“ A most useful work for young Officers and Non-commissioned Officers of all 
branches of fclie service. In this work are compressed concise, yet full d? rections, 
not only upon Official Letter Writing and Orders, but also upon Handwriting, 
.Stylo of Ooinpositiou. Punclnation, Precis Writing, Military Abbreviations and 
Relative Rank, togetiior with such business terms as are, or may be, applicable 
to Military life. To those whose duties roquh’e an acquaintance wuth clerical 
work ot any kind it can bo confidently recommended .” — Army and Navy Gazette, 

201 Oa Guard ; What to do aud How to do it. nth Edition, 

By Colonel Quaype-Jones, O.B 0 6 

“A. useful little hand-book, the very thing that the young and inexperierced 
stand in need of, arranged by Colonel M. Qoaylx-J ohbs, Royal Warwickshire 
R.egc., has been forwarded to us for notice. A more concise and better guide 
could not have Vicen compiled. Every otficer will remember the fear and tremor 
m which he .stood when the startling cry of ‘Guard turn out!’ first broke 
unoii bis ear, und will, altbougb. smiling at the recollection, rettect to himself 
that the instructions contained in the King’s Regulations and on the board of 
ordei'K of t,b(j giiaril-rooin, were not altogether of an o.';plicit and satisfactory 
nat.uiu. (’ill. QuAi'i,K-.roNES has remedied this defect.”— Arm?/ aud Navy Gazette. 

21)8 Ou Guard ¥7ribing Companion, made iu leather, fitted with 
pocket to hold Array li'uniiH and EoulBcap, Penholder, Ihma 
and Feuoila ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 6 

Ii'ur coinpiu'tno.ss, fiiii.sh and strength, it is very iiigonioua. It can bo put in a 
valiiio, or foliied up with the gruat-coat. For Non-Commissioned Oiiieors on guard, 
in tiie field, or on board .ship, it will he found invaluable. 

20'.) On Outpost ; What to do and How to do it ; With 
Que.stions and Answers, in nccordanoo with Com- 
bined 'I'raining, 1902 ... 0 6 

“Never have we met with a more clover little work on Outpost Duty.”— 
Broad Arrow. 

Order Books, Army Books 127 , 129 , & 137 . See page 38. 

2 It) Orderly-Sergeant’s Detail Book, and Company Duty 
Roster, to last twelve months, for 80 to 200 men. 
Contents : — Duty Roster, Furloughs, Standing Passes, 
Defaulters, Daily Detail and Memoranda 5 0 

o()i Orderly Sergeant’s Daily Detail Roster Sheets. For 

hangiiig in Barrack Rooms. Ruled and printed for 
Nmnes, Duties and Hour of Parade, suitable for all 
Branches of the Service. Per 100, 2 b. 6d, ; ner 1000 18 0 

Orderly’s Weekly Detail Book for R- A. See page 2. 

211 OrganisatioB and Tactical Use of CaYalry, Artillery and 

Infantry. By Dol. C. Lacon Harvey, A.A.G., Oudh Dist. L 6 

TkicMb, Depusit Accounts, etc,, see front page. 
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212 Organization and Equipment Made Easy. 4tli Edition. 
Revised. 

AVith appendix of Bxainination Papers fully answered, with ndei’oiiee.-; 
to the Oilieial Books. By Major S. T. Banning, 1st Bii. lloyiil Munster 
Fu8ilier.s ; p.s.e., LL.B. (Lond.),B.A., LL.D. {R.U.I.); of theMiddleTemiilo, 

Barrister-at-Law; late Instructor in Military -A-dndnistratiuii, ll.M.l! 1, (i 

“ This useful work has boon coni)nlod by the author with a view to t)reHrjni,iu,t; to 
otlieei's, in a handy form, the necessary information to euahlu tJiorn to pass the 
examination for (iroinotion in subject * G,’ and he has succeeded admirably m his 
object. In nearly every case a reference for every .statement in tlio Ijuok lias tieou 
given, either to an official work or to a recognised text-hook, to that ilio reader is 
able to verify the facts for himself, and at the same time become acipmintad witli 
the regulations on the .subject. At the end of eacti chapter iiuestion.s and an swoi'.", 
are given on the subject matter, and the appendix coutaiim exauiiniilion paiicrs 
for promotion in Subject ‘ G.’ The author showsathorougiiacfiuriintanco witli his 
subject i and the book should prove most valuable to tdl ofiicer,s, atid ol' great 


interest to officers of volunteers who wish to gob an insight 
system .” — Jtopal United Service Institution Journal. 

358 Oxford University. Album of Views of. 

Particulars .s-ec Page 40 ... ... ... ... ... 1 

213 Passes (W.O. Pattern), per 100, fifl. ... ... per 1,000 4 

214 ,, Permanent, Cloth bound, -vvill last for years per Dok. 3 
For full particulars of Permanent Passes in accoi dauee ivith G.O. 

215 ^ — ■“ 


our Military 
full 


, Application for “Soldiers’ Fuiioiigh” Ticket, 

in Books of 100. Army Form B ZDIja. . 10 

216 „ Application for Warrant Officers’ Short Leave 

Ticket per Book 1 0 

217 ,, Soldiers’ Wives and Families, Army Hospital 

Nurses, or for Army Sclioolmistres,s’es proceeding 
on Furlough. Army Form B liOSB, iu BookB of 100. . . 10 

218 Patrolling in South Africa, with Hint.s on Training 

Scouts at Home. By Oapt. 0. F. Vandkk Byi,, iiith 
Lancers, author of “Practical Military Sketching.” Fully 
illustrated with plates ... ... ... ... ... l () 

219 Pay-Sergeant’s Complete Account Book, to last 12 months, 

for 80 to 200 men. Arranged for Home and Foreign 
Service. The Pay-Sergeant’s Complete Account. Book has 
been arranged with a view to assisting Pay-.-iergeantH in 
keeping all the information necessary for filling^in their 
Pay Lists, and other useful information comiocted with 
their company. Bound in Le.ather. New and Bevi.se(i Fdition 7 6 

220 Pencils, Coloured, for Surveying, Red, Blue, Green, 

Bm-nt Sienna, and Yellow, 3d. each Per Dos. 3 8 

Specially manufactured for Military Sketching. 

Physical Training. By Sandow. See page 28. 

222 Physical Training Without Arms, illustrated with 26 

Plates. 3rd Edition, 9d. Bound in Cloth... 1 0 

“ Physical Training Without Arms, Made Easy, with its numerous and Ach i .lates, 
and costing but a shdlmg, ought to be in the hands, not only of military men, but 

all schoolmasters. It is a most useful, handy, and interesting voluihe.” “Its 
hints and directions are mvaluablo.”—AWi;rs/M)eA'(;i5s. 


All Goods sent Carriage Paid. 
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22P. Physical Training, The Army Handbook of, in accord- s. d. 
ance with T.ufantry Training, 1902, fully illustrated with 
jdatcs, cMitiiining Leg Exekcisrs, Free Gymkastics, 
Exekcihios with Dummy Eieles, Physicau Drill with 
.\ iL\rs, Bayonet Fighting, Dumb-bell Exercises, Juaip- 
iNG, Horizontal Bar, Parallel Bars, Rope Climbing, 

Hwedish Vaulting Horse, etc 1 0 

“ It ught to b(i in overy gyinnaainm and sehool-of-avma. An excellent feature 
of it is tfiat tile various positions are illustrated, not by sketelies, but by actual 
phoi.ographs of trained men in the proper position. These are alone worth more 
than the shilling, which is the price of the book, and it is the beat jiosaible helyi 
iiotli to iu'-tructor and puiiil.”— Dfiih/ t'lironide. 

221. Physical Edneation in Elementary Schools, the Theory 
of. By TUOMA.S Chesterton, Instructor in Physical Exer- 
cises to the London School Board, with a preface by Col, 

G. M. Onslow, late Inspector of Military Gymnasia in 
Great Britain. Revised Edition, Illustrated with Plates... 3 0 

225 Physical Drill With Arms, Made Easy, and New 
Bayonet Fighting. Fully illustrated, in accordance 
■witii laiest Infantry Training, 1902, and corrected up to 
date. Paper Covers, 9d. ... ... Bound in Cloth 1 0 

" An invalimble little book, for, thanks to the admirably drawn idates, it will be 
of great u.ho to the thon.s.ands of desk-workers Avho can get no such training as 
that of the soldier, and for whose health it is at least as necessary .” — United Sewice 
Ga^Me. 

34,2 Physical Culture and Self-Defense. By Robert Fitzsimmons, 
clnvmiiiou middle-weight fighter of the w'orld ; champion 
heavy-weight fighter of the world 1897-1899 ; instructor 
and lecturer on physical culture, etc., etc., etc., with an in- 
troduction by A. J. Drexel Biddle, P.R.G.S., F.R.M.S., 
P.G.S..'\., etc. Illustrations from po.ses by Robert Pitz- 
Hiinmons and George Dawson, physical instructor of the 
Cliicago Athletic Club ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 0 

Pictorial Postcards. See page 4i. 

22(i Potterers’ Club, The. A Cycling Novel by Lacy IIillier, 
author of “ d'he Art of Ease in Cycling,” etc., etc. Being 
ii rei'ord of certain Proceedings of the Potterers’ Cycling 
Club, and the Adventures of its Members, with some 
pfLssages in the life of Theodore Iden, Financier. Illus- 
trated from Photographs and Drawings by Starr Wood ... 3 6 

Practical Hints for Mounted Infantrymen. See page 17. 
practical Gunnery, fully illustrated, see page 12, 

228 Protractors for Surveying. Compiled in accordance with the 

latest Mannal of Field Sketching and Reconnaissance. Boxwood 2 6 

Beading Case.s for Books and Magazines. See page 34. ^ 

>\ll Obpers must be Accompanied by a Kbmittanoe. 
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22'.) Eeeorda and Badges of every Eegiment and Corps in tlie s. d. 
British Ar my. With Twenty-four Coloured Plate.s of 
Golonra and Dniforms, and Two Hundred and Tliirty 
llluatrationa of the Badges and other Distinctions in the 
Text. By Hknky Manners Chichester, late S.5tli Regi- 
ment, and George Burges-Short, late Major 3rd Battalion 
The Manchester Regiment. Handsomely bound, Revised 
edition ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 0 

Eecreation Rooms and Libraries, Books, etc., for. See 

ptiges 31 and 35. 

26 Register of Record of Offences for Squadron, Battery, 

or Company. Ruled, printed, strongly bound, paged 
and indexed ... .. ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 

2i30 Regimental Duties Made Easy. 2nd Edition. Revised 
to date. iSubieot“A” for the Promotion E,xaminations, 
with references to the Official Books. By M.ajor S. T, 
Banning, 2ik 1 ,Bn. Roy.a] Munster Fusiliers, p.-s.c,, LL.B,, 
(Lond,); B.A., LL.D. (B,.U.I.) ; of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister - at - Law ; late Instructor in Military Admiuis- 
tmtion, R.M.C. 

Part I. — Warr.ant and Non-Commissioned Officers to 
Second- Lieutenant ; Second-Lieutenants, Quarter-Masters, 
and Riding-Masters to Lieutenant. — Part II. Captain to 
Major. In one Volume ... ... ... ... ... 5 0 

“ A handy and complete guide to subject “ A ” for the Pfomotioii Examination. 
The arrangement of the eonienta follows exactly the syllabna laid clown for the 
examinatidn in this subject. Its use will obviate the necessity of reference not 
only to theKing’s Regulations, w'hioh every officer may be assumed to have always 
at liatjd, bun also to insiriictions contained in Army Forms, Books of Regulation .s, 
and Text Books dealing with the subject, it will therefore be found very userid 
and labour .saving by all who are preparing for examination. Qne.stioris are also 
added at the end of inost of the sections, liy means of which oflicei'.s oari test tlieir 
knowledge. The volume before us is the Smnid EiUtim. of the liook, and it 
appears r.o have been extensively revi.sed and lirougld'. well ui) to date. —United 
Hcrvke UeKcUe. 

231 Regimental Rhymes and other Verses. By Kentish Rag i 0 

“ The verses dealing with Military 8nl)jee,t8 are stirring in tone, an d would olitain 
a wide popularity at Soldiers’ Ooncerta, it set to appropriate music.”-— ARM-jiiwy Po*i 
of India. 

232 Regimental Marches. We have published the Regimental 

Mandi of several regiments, with the crest and motto, etc. , 
on the cover. The following are now ready i — 

Coldstream Guards, Royal Engineers, Royal 
Marines, Royal Berkshire Regt., and Royal 
Warwickshire Regt each i 6 

233 Road Reports, printed, and ruled. 8d. each, or per dozen... 2 0 

234 iinymes from the Ranks. By Qr.-Mr.-Sergt. H. Morev 

(late 2nd Batt, The Royal Irish Rillesl ... ... ... 1 0 

“ ‘ To the Army, in which I spent the best years of my life, this little hook is, 
with all Its defects, most respectfully dedicated by the Author.’ Many of the 
Rhymes are of considerable merit, an<l will bo popular in the Ranks, for whom 
they have been principally written.”— Jrin/t Times. 

All Goods sent Gabriagb Paid, 
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Roll Book for Pocket (Sqiiadron)--Oavalry. See page (5. «. d. 
„ ,, „ Boyal Artillery. Seepages. 

B5 „ „ „ „ (Company)— Infantry i o 

„ „ „ (Section) „ o 6 

„ ,, „ „ (Company)— Yolwnteer. See page 

„ ,, ,, ,, (Section)— Volunteer. .S'e^ page Jto. 

Eoyal Artillery, Books and Forms. See pages 2 and 3. 

its ®Royal Warrant fox Pay and Promotion i 0 

?.9 Running Recollections : and How to Train, Being an 
Aubobiography of A. 11. Downej-, Ohampion Sprinter of the 
World, and abort biographical sketches of K. C. Bredin 
(with his ideas on training), Len Hurst, Bred Bacon, 

George Blomner-Hasset Tinoler, with method of training in 
the early part of the past ceirtury, and notes on train- 
ing for Boys ... ... ... • 2 fi 

40 Sandhurst, Eoyal Military College, Staff College, York- 
town, and Oamherley, Photographic Album of. 

(Ifor lull particnlai’s see page 40) ... ... ... 1 0 

40 Scouts’ Alphabet of Hotes and. Queries- By a “Cyclist 

Conunandei-.’’ Suitable for the pocket, .size Sin. by 2in, 1 0 

“ Till Srovhi’ Ali'iliahet o/No/ts imil Quevii'n is (list iiicUy uspt'iil. It is in sbort a 
pncikct diet, innary ol nnlitiiry difiicnitips of an pli.-nieiiOiry iiiiture from wldi'h tlie 
sennt olitains liinta or refre.slics liis inoTnory ns to tlic nntnro of repnrls io(inirf d 
nnd liow to -jot at the rcninired infonnntion. Ii’or e.'oniinlp, Vinvim- ronie to .i 
river, the wnnla-bc .scant turns to llicword “ River” luid liiids not only tli.it lio 
i.s required to reyiort, nrnoriRisb other imrtieulars, tiio breadth of the ohstacle, Init 
also that the little hook in his jinoket tells him how to perforin the noodiul 
meiimn'Bmont.’’—l/i/Mi:il Service Mnsmziue. 

Scouting, Aids to. See page 1. 

85 Scouts Trainer’s Course- Compiled by Major W. W. Oordeaux', 

21sfc (Empress of lndia’.s) Lancers. Printed in large type 
for hanging in Barrack Rooms. .Per dozen... ... ... 3 0 

42 Sergeants’ Pocket Book for Home and Foreign Service. 

Compiled by the late Bergt.- Major W. Gordon, 2nd Scots 
GnardH, Rev{.sed and corrected up to date liy Capt. W. 
PhOMRit, B.iiy.al Irish Fusiliers . ... ... ... 2 ii 

‘‘ 'I'hi.'i hook was originall.s' written to siivivdy a need greatly felt hy iKin-eiiimuis- 
sioin.d eliieor.s, and astitiei.-tlly hy .surfi'Oaiit.i, of a poc-kot niemuraiiduiu hunk t.f 
simple and easy nifermiee, tn their varioiia duties. Ho eordial was tlio reeepHoii 
the book met with that a .swoiid t'd/Lo'ii was called for, and this has heou pnipaved 
ill a nev.f and revise.,! fnnii hy Oa]itaiii Ploniev. As the author rightly reniarkM, 

‘ an iuereasial v.-spinisil lility has liueu thrown on nmi-e.omrniasioinid otl'ieev.s hy the 
dife,;iitr;i,!i,s;u;ioii in.-ido uoiai.ssary by modern war, both in fiehl and caiipi,’ ai,d it 
is to assist Ihciii in the varying eireunisLanecs in whieli they may often be pliic.-d 
tliat tlii.s worU lias been brniiglic up to date and rc-i.s.siied. For tlii.s purpo.se it n 
well ailapted, eoiitaining, as it does, a niasfi of useful iiiforniid.iou eart fully 
arranged.”— i/aiAd Service Gazette. 

Sergeants’ Me,s.s Books, etc. See page 32. 

Sergeant-Major’s Detail Book. See page 8. 

„ ,, Duty Eoster. See tnige 9. 

43 Service Sketching Case and Notebook, Field. By Lieut. 

W. V/. NoKAbiN, .B.E.O. Complete with Compass ... ... 10 0 


'\r,L Oiiinoits MUST bk AoooM.PANrffiD by a Eemittanob. 
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408 Shooting, “The Wellington” Wind Chart for Eifle s. d. 
Shooting, with Diagrams and Instructions. Printed 

on imfcearflble card ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 

Shooting, Mainly Ahoilt. See No. 397, page 18. 

245 Shooting (Eifle) Made Easy. Specially compiled for 

Members of Civilian Rifle Clubs. Pnlly illustrated ... 0 d 

CONTENTS Tho Riflo .and its Sights; The Care of tho Rifle ; Taking Aim 
and Rvilc.s for Aiming ; Pressing the Trigger and lioading ; Targets ; On the 
Itango ; Ridl’s-Kyo Shooting ; and Valuable Hints on Shooting, Sooring, Signalling, 
aiid T'rajoetory. 

“ It is a ino.stnseful Book of Instruction for wonld-bo rifle shots, and is onowliich 
.shoidil he in the hands of both Volunteers and inember.<3 of all rifle olub.s.’’— 
Jimy Uiumlitm. 

24G Shooting Score Eegiater, for three distances for Shooting 

Matches, in Black Waterproof ... ... ... ... 3 6 

241 Shooting Scoring Book, Gale & .Bolden’s New Improved 
Rifle Shots Register, with latest Targets. Compiled 
for Match Shooting, .and for recording the reanltsof Annual 
Course. New and Revised Edition with WIND ALLOW- 
ANCE CHART, and Flags for judging strength of Wind. 

Cloth 1 0 

A docidod improvoTiiont on the ordinary scoring book, giving, besides the usual 
hints on shooting, very elaborate diagrams. It is divided into three parts, 
short distance matches, long distance matches, and the annual course. 

247 Sights for Wind-Gauging. Supplied with Red, White, Bine, 

or Green Sight Lines ... ... per 100 0 4 

248 “Signalling Regulations (Army) 0 9 

405 Signallers’ Flag, The. Printed on untearable linen. Con- 
taining a mass of imforrnation on the practical part of 
signalling messages, eto., in accordance with the latest 
Regrdations. Gan bo carried folded in the pocket, and is 
easily adjnsted and fitted to .any pole, stick, or cane ... 2 0 

Th!!t Pludjo'i'mx the 'uioH hnnily nieans ofvefArence which a Sifinallcr can postie.w. 

249 Signalling, Army, Notes On, A. handbook oi icf, k nee fm 

Signallers. .By a Signalling Instructor, m accordance 
with Signalling Regulations, 1904. Each 0 4 

Pel' do/ani 3 0 

250 Signalling, Semaphore Alphabet and Numeral Sign.s ; 

On Paper, 4d. eaih. Per dozen 3 0 

Mounted on Linen, folded in Cloth Case for p icket. Each 1 0 

Mounted on Board and Varnished Each 2 0 

413 Signalling, The Semaphore Simplified, “or Hew to learn 
it in a Few Hours," by means of a pack o'^ 30 Cards 
printed with Figures of Men, Flags, etc., from Pliotographs 
specially taken, and the alphabetical letter on back of each, 
complete with “Booklet” of full in.structions. By a 
Signalling Instructor, ... ... ... Per set 0 6 


Aui* Goods s®nt Careiagsi Paid, 
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i'>l ^Jignallmg, Army Telegraphs and Signals Blessaga s. .L 

.Porms. Army Forni C2121 (i) ... ... In Books 2 0 

252 bigaaliiilg Test Message Cards, Amy ... Per Dos. 0 9 

25:^ .yignaiimg Scribbling Book, Army Book ii9e 20 

254 Sigsailing, Morse Diagram.?, ArmF, a simple method of 

le.u-oitig Idor^B (3v>de. By A. B,. WiLLls ... ... 1 0 

•255 Bket-sMiig for I'-Ton-Ooms. & Men, Military. Fully lliua- 

traned ... ... ... ... ... ., ... ... u 6 

“This littlo book has been vjvitteu as a help to those non-oommlssioned otiieors 
who are likely to have sketches to make. They merely contain a few notes on the 
must elemontary .sketching, and at the same time everj’thing that should lie 
required to complete a sketch is explained.” — United Service {iazeite. 

251) ilkst'Chihg, Practical Military. By Capt. 0. P. Y-indee Byl, 

IBti- Lancers. Fnlly Illustrated with Coloured Plates and 
Diagrama ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 6 

“ The tendency iiow-a-days is to oxclnde from military (.oxt books everything 
that it 1.S nunecessary to teach, and m this respect the imthor of tins manual on 
.sketching is to be congrritidated, as well as on the geueval exceUariee of his 
work, which contains instruction in everything necessary to military sketching, 
pu)-e and simple, !i,nd avoids all superflmtv and oyowaah. The .st.vlo 'i.s so simpio 
tlifit rha l.iook is -fiarticularly. to lie recommended for the instruction of classos 
of Non-Oom. Oificens .” — Civil ana jShU.tavy uaxtle. 

25/ liketcirlilg OoiA’ipamoil, Field (liegistered) , containing a 
Servica Protractor ; pericils, hard, soft, niedinm, red, blue, 
grocii, Ba]>ia ; tlrttvying atnviip ; scale of shade, and pointecl 

India rubber, in ooDipact. leather case, each 6 0 

•253 ,Do. do. (not fitted) 1 6 

259 Bketelliag Book, Field, rnled in squares 0 8 

Id 2 *Bketciiiiig, ImproYed Field Surveyiag or Cavalry 
Sketching Boa-rd (Patent Ho. 13,508). Complete -with 
Coinpass, .Leather Strap for wrist, etc., etc. (spe<jially 

Tuaiiufsctured for us for Military use) 30 0 

26(.) Sketclliag Case, The PiCQ,tiet, complete -with Printed and 
Buled Sketching Fad, with detail of the Pioquet on back, 

Pocket, Pencil and Rule with Scales Gins, and Sins, to a mile. 
Designed by Capt. W. S. Caeky, 2nd West Yorkshire Regt. 3 8 

261 Refills Sketching Pad for same ... each 0 6 

262 Sketching Case, Field. Size ll-in. by li-in. Made in strong 

Waterproof Leather, with pocket for Drawing .Paper, 
Pencils, Protractor, &c... ... ... ... ... ... 2 (1 

263 Do. do. Size II in. by 13 in, do. do. 3 6 

264 Sketehiag Made Easy and Military Maps Ex-plained, 

By Major-General H. D. Hutchinson, O.S.I., late B.S.C., 
specially written and arranged for Officers preparing for 
examinations, and need at the Staff College; School of 
Military Engineering, Chatham ; Royal Military College, 
Canada; etc., etc. 5th Edition. Revised throughout ... 4 0 


Read “AIilitaey AIail.’ 


Every Friday. 
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265 Sketching, Military, Key to Maj. -General Hntelimson s 

Military Sketching Made Easy. Oouipiled by Capt. L. J . 
Shadwell, p.s.c., Suffolk Regt., D.A.A.G. for Instruction, 
Easauli. Fully Illustrated, with 77 coloured Plates and 
Diagrams, containing the Answers to the Questions for 
Practice in Military Sketching Made Easy ... ... ... 4 0 

391 ^Sketching and Eeconnaissance, Manual of Pield, 1903. i 6 

395 Service Pay for the Soldier, Explanatory Notes of Issue, etc., 
vide Special Army Orders, Corrected to 1st April, 1904. 
Compiled by an Adjutant. 2d. each, 1/6 per doz.. 8/- per 100. 

“ The author of this little hook hius compiled a very useful work which puts all 
the regulations respecting Service Pay in a clear straightforward way .and enables 
the private soldier or would-be recniit to clearly understand the official Eegula- 
tions on this subject. "We hope the pamphlet will fall into the hands of many of 
the unemployed who, perhaps, are Ignorant of how vastly increased the Soldier's 
P;iy now i.9, and this would, no doubt, thcj-eby improve our recruiting consider- 
ably.” — Militari' Mail. 

266 “ Skirmishing,” Aids to, with Questions and Answers. 

Illustrated. In accordance with Infantry Training, 1902 0 6 

267 Slade-Wallace Equipment, Guide to Fitting the. Illus- 

trated with 12 plates. As worn on the Field, laid out on 
Parade andin the Barrack Room, as approved at Aldershot 0 6 

Soldiers’ Guide to Health, How to Keep “Fit,” etc. 

See page 13. 

268 Soldier’s Health, The, and How to Preserve it. By 

Surgeon-Capt. J. R. Pokeest, A.M.S. 0 8 

Dedicated, with permission, to Field Maeshal LORD ROBERTS, V.O., Ac. 

363 tSoldier’s Pocket Manual of useful information. By 

Major S. T. Banning, 2nd Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers, p.s.c. 0 9 

” During my service of nearly a quarter of a century it ha.s often occurred to 
me that a handy little booklet, which would give a man hints as to points connected 
with his duties both in the field and in quarters, together with information as to 
the viirious pay and allowances to which he is entitled, and assist him to self 
advancement, would be welcomed by the soldier. It is with a view to giving this 
information that I have compiled this small manual in the hope that my comrades 
in the ranks will find it naefaV— Author's Preface. 
fr/iis Booh has been recommended by ike Commander -in-ChieJ. 

269 Soldiers’ Training and Other Notes. By Major H. de b, 

Hovell, The VV orcestershire Regiment, author of “ Soldiers’ 
Shooting,” etc. This hook is bound in “Stoh winter” 
invisible cloth, adapted for the soldiers’ manoeuvre uuiforiua 2 0 

270 Soldier’s Table Card, The. Revised in accordance with latest 

Army School Regnlationa. (living the Tables, etc., necessary 
for an Army School Certificate .. ... 0 1 

271 Sport in India and Somali Land, with Hints to Young 

Shikaries. By Surgeon-Capcaiu J. S. Edye, Army 
Medical Staff. With twenty-three Illustrations, Bound 

Cloth, (rilt Lettered .. f! 0 

All Goods sent Carriage Paid. 
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398 Strategy and Military History, Notes on. For Promotioa s. a 

lilxaminaiiona, Militia Entrance, Volunteer Classes, etc., 
by Captain H. T. RussEnr,, E.P.A., Author of “ Employ- 
ment of Artillery ” and “ Practical Gunnerv ” ... 4 0 

“It will be found most useful and helpful to hegiiiiiers, Militia candidates for 
commis,sion.s, a2id also to Oflicers of evei-y branch of the Service. The work i.s com- 
piled from the leading British, French and German writei-s, .and the arrangement is 
most simple. No maie or diagrams are in the text, and endeavours have also been 
made to seize upon the points which examiners are likely to use. The Tiook 
contains bl.-ink paper at the end, so that the .student may jot down ‘in.stMiees’ 
illu.steiting the 'principle.s’ dealt with, and generally .suijplement the example.s. 
given We know of jio other minor treatise on thi - subject, and to Volunteer officer.? 
who are likely to oomjiete at the Regular Promo ion Exarninatii n.s it should be found 
of the greatest value. A cheap atlas should be used with the hook to .save diagrams, 
etc. We predict a wide sale for this, and can heaiTily recommend it for the purpose 
it is written ." — Militaiy Mml. 

272 tStrength: And How to Obtain it. By Sandow; with 

Anatomical Chart showing the Exercises for Physical 
Development of Men, Women and Children. EEVISED 
EDITION. Fully Illvistrated ... ... ... 2 6 

SANDOW : A STtJKYiNTHx PBBPScrTxrB ovTHS Humah Form:, the Marvel of 
Anatomists, Sculptors and Artists in the Nude. The work embraces the reuo'wned 
athlete’s simple method of Physical Culture for the Home, the Gymnasium, and 
the Training School , including a Biogr-aphy dealing with the chief incidents vif 
Mr. Sandow’s Professional Career, his Phenomenal Prowess and Gladiatorial Skill 
in Gampetitive Matches, Contests, and Exhibitions ; with Mr. Sandow’s System of 
Dumh-hall Exercises for Physical Development, each Exercise being separately 
illustrated on the Anatomical Chart, ivhich is so arranged that the Student can 
remove the Chart from the book and fix so as to see the illustration of Che exercise 
being practised. 

tBo'dy Building, by Sandow. See No. 411, page 4. 

409 ’"Stretcher Drill (Illustrated). 2ud Edition. Including the 
New Hand-seat Wagon and Eaihvay Wagon Drills, 
compiled from the official textbooks, by Ma-jor J. J. de 
ZoucHE Marshall, R. A.M. 0. Vols. ’(p.s.), Conidg. E. 

Surrey Vol. Inf. Bde. Bearer Coy., Army Medical Re- 
serve of Officers ; Ambulance Instr, London Metro- 
politan Police. 3 0 

“ The book, which has long been known among the auxiliary forces a.s a standard 
work, i,s compiled chiefly from the Manual of the R.A.M.C. (1903) and Regulationsof 

the R.A.M. Servioe.?, A'c., and is an entirely ci-editable production 

We can readily understand the value of this book to all emploj'od in the Medical 
Service, for it contains in it.s page.s a perfect mass of useful iiifonnaticn of precisely 
that nature which i-. not otherwise very readily available. The diagrams which are 
scattered through the book add greatly to its value, and are remarkably clear and 
comprehensive. It is really an .admirable little work, and one deserving of all praise 
and encouragement.”— MMitarw Mail. 

273 Stylograph Pen, The “ Wellington.” Warranted a Perfect 

Writing Instrument. In Polished Vulcanite. With large 
Eeaervoir for Ink. Eeady for instant use, without adjust- 
ment. Boxed with Filler and Cleaner o iraplete .. ... 4 0 

•Sword Exercise (Infantry) See page 13. 

347 ^'Tactical Fitness for Command for Majors. Notes and 
Schemes for Examinations, with Maps and Notes from the 
Boer War, by Major S. C. Gough, Sch Bengal Cavalry, 1.8, C. 7 0 

All Orders must be Accompanied by a Remittance. 

3—2 
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All Goods sent Caebiagb Paid. 


275 *Tactics, Questions and An-swers on. with Diasranis for s. d. 

Military Competitive Sxanimatioiis, Esaminations 
for Proinotioas, &c. _By Capfc. J. dej^angki, B.Sc., 

B.A., Lomion. lOtb. Edition ... .. ... ... 6 0 

276 ’‘'Tactics, xApplied, for Esaminatioia Purposes. A Siipple- 

meiat to* “Questions and Aasv/er.s oa Tactics.” By 
Capt. J. Dkmangei, -t 0 

277 Tactics, Minor, for Mon-Ooms. and Men. A Series of 

Lectures delivered to Volunteers by Major B. Peteekin, 

8th V.B. the Royal Scots. ... ... ... ... ... 1 8 

386 ^Tactics, Summary of, for Military Ssaminations, By 
Lieut.-Ool. S. Mooses. 4th EDITION'. Ineluding Lessons 
of the South African War, 1899 — 1902. Revised by Capr. 

J. Markhaji Rose, R.M.A., p.s.c. Instructor R,.M'. Academy, 
Woohvich ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 0 

2Y9 Taeties for Beginners. Compiled by Maj.C. M. i1k Gruythbr, 

2 J..‘;.c., The 8u.*folk Regiment. Late In.stractor in Taetic.g S. 

Mil. College. Euliy Illustrated with Plates. 2nd Edition. 
Revisedin accordance with Corn binod Training ,, ... rj () 

The Approved, Tmet Baoh for Ecn/al Military Cijll''ttP, nmnhp)lcv. 

“ ‘ Tactics for Doginners,’ by Major 0. M. De Giuyther, TnMi’ictor in TictiC'S 
at the Royal Military OolleRe, is juia what its title 'voulci lead U'5 1 1 e'.pect. Cho 
author has placed hirnseU: in the position of tne >raileiit Putoiuig ujo' .he 
snbjeot for the first time, and, recognising the dilfloulties and sttimblmg blooks, 
has nnuio ovorything easy, and, laid down a firm aiul goi-id gi an, tj’ tit ire 
study. It is all niost helpful and well done. Alii.ior He (.frnyther begins with 
orgntimition, rheiscribing the divisions of armies, from eompame.s to a.riny corps. 
He deals with time and space, is excellent upon outposts, Tnarches, and the duties 
of advanced and rear guards. IlecomiaissancG, the three arms, individually and 
combined, orders, night operations, rivers, villages, wood.s, defiles, convoys, and 
savage warfare follows in hia Itiminons pages. The book is pist what it should 
be, and has already been adopted as a test-boob at tue Royal Military Uoilea-e.’'— 
Army vnd Navy Qazeitf. 

280 Tactics, Modem, TliOUglltS on. By 'iMajor-Geueral H. M. 

Bengouoh, O.B 1 8 

281 **Tactks, Minor. By General CtEEy ... 9 0 

282 Tactics Made Easy for Nou-Ooms. and Men. By Colonel 

H. D. Hutchinson, B.S.C 0 6 

The Director of Military Education in India writes about it 
“ It should he spread broadcast, The private soldier will even read it with 
interest and with profit; and the knowledge he will thus obtain will enable him to 
take an intelligent interest in military operations.” 

283 '*Tactics, Modern, A Precis of. By Home & Lieut.-Col. Pratt 3 0 

284 ^Tactics, Modern, Elements of. By Lieut.-Col.W. Shaw ... 9 o 

285 *Tactics, Lectures on. By Gol. E. H. Dyke 4 o 

287 ^Tactics, Modern Outlines of. By Lieut.-Ool. B. Gunter, 

p.s.c. 3rd Edition ... ... .. ... 7 g 

88 *Tactics of the Drill Books. By Major G. G. Morrison ... fs 0 

S4 Telescope in War, Use of the, and Hotes on Scouting. 

By Gapb. VV. Gordon-Gdmming, lata R.M.1 0 6 

*T6xt Book of Fortification and Military Engineering, 

Part i .. ... . ; 5 0 

Part 11. ... 6 0 
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294 Field Force, With the. By Oapt. E. F. Annakd, 

The Eoyal Scots ... ... ... ... 1 0 

296 TrigOlloriietry in a Hntsiiell. For general use by Sin. and 

Cos. only. By W. II. Bidi>er. Antbor of “ Stress Diagrams 
in (IiK'n or Lattice Girder Work, in Steel or Iron, 
Snspcf.sioiJ BridgoH a, nn Rigid Arches” 0 6 

S77 *Trnnipst and Bngie Soniicls for the Army, 1903 . i o 

297 TEUMPET and BUG-LE SOUNDS POE THE APJViY 

WITB] WOEBS. Wo>-c1r compiled and arrana'cd by a 
Bandraasi/er. Bound in cloth cover. KEW EBITIDlST ... 1 0 

‘‘SA.sv', Calo and Pol.lwi have sent us Trumpet akd Bim.li.’ .Soumis ivith 
Words Tlicy have been compiled and .an-anged bj' Sir. A. 0. Atherlcy, Band- 
inastev, 1st Royal Irish llesiinent, and seem tffbe escollent. They are intended 
for Cavalry. Imperial Veouitinry, Royal Artillery, and Army Service Corp.s, .and 
sliould be of u.se to trnmpeter.s, buglers, and inatruotons, and also aid .sokliens to 
learn the calls.” — Anni/ and Aavy (iazettc. 

etfirinary, Mannal fori See page 7. 

298 ^'Veterinary Services, Amy, Eeg’ulations for 0 6 

299 Vocabulary of Technical Military Terms. English-G erman, 

Gen.nan-EBgli,3li. For the use of Military Stiidents. By 
Professor J. A. Liebmann, P.E.S.L., F.il.G.S., etc., etc., 
with a preface by Gen. Sir William Gordok-Oamerom, R.C.B. 6 0 

301 Volunteer, Eiiite on Btianette for Volunteer OflicerK. 

By a,n Ad,tutant. In limp Cloth ... ... ... ... 1 0 

“ It is 'a very useful little hook and containfs rules for the guidance of Volunteer 
Ofilcai'.'s in nefuiy evei’y conceivalda position, whether on p.arade, at ine.'sS, or 
elsewhere. The duties of officers ai’e laid down in simple but clear language, and 
afiei- studying this little book no 'Volunteer Officer cau have the slightest esouso 
for a breach of eticjuette.”— P/eeMi) Press, New Zeviland. 

302 " Volunteer Garrison Artilleryman’s Handbook. By Go.- 

Sgt.-Major F. Leu'is, E.A., lustrmjtor 1st Eauta Vol. Arty. 2 0 

303 "''Volimtser Force, Eegulations for l o 

305 Volunteer Company Soil Book. Specially arranged, with 

IiiHtrnctions for Camping, Marches, &c„ &o. ... ... 1 0 

306 Volunteer Section Eoll Book. A most valnahle little boob, 

by wbicli a Section Commander at a glance can give any 
information respecting bi.s Section ... ... ... 0 6 

S70 Volunteer Colour-Sergeant’s Eoll Book, contaiuiug4 of the 

Section Rolls bound in one book ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Volunteer Officers’ Guide to Promotion. See No. 1S9, 
page 17. 

Volunteer, Company Training made Easy (see page 8). 

310 Volunteer, Minor Tactics for. a Series of Lectures to Non- 

Coms. and men, by Major E. Peteekin, 8tb Y.B. The Royal 
Scots ... 3 (-1 

311 Volunteer Drili Attendance Eegister i o 

312 Volunteer Section Parade State, in doth cover ... o 6 

313 Ditto ditto ditto In sheets Per Dos. 1 0 


All Orders must be x\ccompanied by a Remittance. 
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Volunteer Practical Gunnery. (See page 12.) .s, d. 

3S9 Volunteer, Royal Garrison Artillery Roll Book and 
Handbook of General Information. Strongly bound 
in leather, with Elastic Baud, Pencil, etc. ... ... 1 6 

“ It is of handy size for the pocket ; and ir. addition to providinsr the neces.sa.r,y 
spnce of keeping the roll of a section, is replete with infoi-mation of vital interest 
to Volunteer gnnnerB, and should— a.s will probably be the oa.se— be in the hands 
of every comp-any in the Kingdom. It is quite a model of its kind. The price is 
the extremely moderate one of eighteen pence.” — Milita-ni mail. 

Volunteers, Army Forms for. (See page 38.) 

314 Waterloo. A popular account of tke Campaign. 

By Colonel H. D. Hotchinson, B.S.C. Paper 10 

315 Ditto ditto ditto Cloth ... ... 2 0 

“ Very graphic and succinct. No point omitted necessary to enable the reader 

to understand tfiie strategy of Napoleon and his opponents.”— Broad Arrow. 

“An excellent guide, and a most perspicuous exposition of the campaign.” 
— SaHirdai/ Beview. 

388 Waterloo Campaign A Sketch of the. A short tactical 

study for young Officei's. to which is added the Duke of 
Wellington’s Despatch. Containing coloured ll.ap of the 
Campaign folded in a pocket. By Major Sby.mour CL.-iRKE, 

Q.O. Cameron Highlanders ... ... ... ,.,4 0 

316 War Establishments 1 6 

317 Washing Books for Company, Battery or Sauadron ... 0 6 

318 Woolwich, Royal Military Academy, Album of Views of. 

(For full particulars .see page 40) ... 10 

389 Woolwich Arsenal, Album of Views. Se« Page 40 ... l o 

319 *What to Observe, and How to Report it. By Colonel 

LoN.SDALE H.A.T.E 

345 Winchester College, Album of Views of. (For full 

particulars .see page 40) . , , i o 

Yeomanry and Mounted Infantry, Further Training'and 
Employment of. See page 17. 

320 * Yeomanry, Regulations for 1 o 

367 * Ye manry, Imperial Training ...OH 

404 Yeomanry, Imperial, Questions and Answers for. By 

Captain C. H. Andekson-Pelham, Lincolnshire Imp. Yeo. 0 9 
CONTENTS :—DEFismox.s .^.sd Signals; Care and Treatment of Horses, 
Equitation, Sauhlery anb Stable.s ; Saluting ; Guard, s and Sentries ; Squad 
Drill and Judging Distance; Drill Generally; Skir.mlshing ; Outposts 
Advanced Guasd.s. ’ 


0 6 


We pay Special Attention to all new Forms and Books that are useful 
to Pay-Sergecmts ; therefore any new work required can he supplied a few 
hours after its issue. If you don’t find wha^ you require in this list, please 
write for it. 

A good useful Office Calendar with Bold Dates, one month 
at a glance. Post Free on application. 

New Illustrated List for 0.0. Companies and Pay-Sergeants, post free on application. 

All Goods sent Cabbxagb Paid. 
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SERGEANTS’ MESSES. 


ACCOM MX ROOKS. s. i. 

No. 1. — Daily Liquor ConsumpMon Book ... ... ... ... 21 0 

No. 2. — Monohly Messing Account Book ... ... 21 0 

No. 3. — Inventory of Mess Property Book 27 6 

No. 4. — Daily Cash Takings Book ... ... ... ... 12 0 

No. o. — Monchly Stacemenc and Balance Sheet 21 0 

No. 6. — Caterer’s Daily Stock Account Book ... ... ... 21 0 

No. 7. — Monthly Stock Account and Proof of Cash Book ... 21 0 
No. 8. — Billiard Account Book ... ... ... ... ... 15 0 

No. 9. — Washing Book ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 

No. 10. — Goods Order Book ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 0 

No. 11. — Proposition Book 10 0 

The above Boake are made o f the Beet Account Book Taper, and, are etrongly bound in 
Leather. Account Books made to any special pattern on the shortest notice. 

Books Stronglu' Recommended for Mess Tables. 

Guide to First Ckss Army School s, d. 

Certific.ate ... 4 0 

Infantry Fire T.aotic.s 6 0 

Military Sketching M.ade Easy ... 4 0 

Military Mail, The. See page 16. 
Regimental Duties Made Easy ... 5 0 
Records and BiKlges of every Regi- 

rnent and Corps in the Army ... 15 0 
Siindliuvst Alburn of Views of R.M. 

College, Staff College & District 1 0 
Tlie Aldershot Nevis. See page 2. 
Woolwich Album of Views 1 0 

DANCE PROGRAMMES. 
“Wellington Series ” 
Beautifully Lithographed in Colours 
with Military Pictures on j rout. 


Bisley Album of Views ... ... : 

Blotting Piids with Leather Comers 
each 1/6 and ! 

Company DrillmadeBasy : 

Duke of York’s Royal Military School 
Souvenir Album of Views ... ; 
Field Training, Catechism on ... ; 
Guide to Promotion— Lee. -Oorpl. to 


With Rgtl. Crest. I 

Without Cords I 
Sc Pencils. 

With Cords & 
Pencils. 

100 , 

6/6 

100 ., 

.. 10/6 

100 

.. 21/. 

200 . 

... 11/6 

200 

, 19/- 1 

200 . 38- 

300 , 

... 15/6 

300 . 

.. 25/- 

300 . 

.. 52/. 

500 , 

... 24/. 

500 . 

., 35/- 

1 500 . 

.. 80/. 


Without Cords & 
Pencils. 

100 ... 21 /- 
200 ... 40/- 
300 ... 55/6 
500 ... 80/- 1 500 


With Cords & 
Pencils. 

100 . 30/. 

200 ... 68 /. 


. 120 /- 


Envelopes to fit Invite Cards, with Crest of Regiment, 0/- per 100. 
Orders executed within a few hours, and 'proof sent (when required) hy 
return of post. Samples can he had on application. 
Cloak-Room Tickets, in Books, on stout paper, good hold figures in 
duplicate and perforated : No. 1 — 1 to 200 ; No, 2 — 201 to 400 ; No. 3, 
401 to 600. All at 1/- per Book. 

BALL ROOM PROGRAMME STAND, 7/6» 
Made in leather, gold lettered, supplied with bold figures from 1 to 24, 
and names of all dances (including Supper Dance), which may be instantly 
changed. For Balls and Qnadrille Parties they will be found indispensable. 
Made to stand, or hang up. 

For Regimental Playing Cards, with the Crest of the Regiment, see page 33 . 
Eeading Oases for Newspapers and Magazines. See page 34. 
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OFFICERS’ MESSES. 


The Royal Set of Account Books (copyright) arranged by Major D. Wkytss. 


No. 1. — Order Book 5 0 

No. 2. — Cash Account 12 0 

j;[q_ g_ — Ledger, containing combined forms for all charges ... 28 0 

No. 4. — Cellar Book 24 0 

No. 5. — Messing Account 24 0 

No. 8. — Daily Wine Account 24 0 

jq'o. 7. — Mesa Sergeants’ Stock Book... ... ... ... ... 24 0 

No. 8. — Summary of Monthly Accounts ... 24 0 

No. 9. — Breakage Book 10 0 

No. 10. — Visitors’ Book 20 0 

No. 11. — Minute Book 10 0 

No. 12. — Stock Book, for Linen ; Silver ; Glass aud Furniture ... 12 0 

No. IS. — Guest Book 10 0 

No. 14. — Caterers’ Daily Account of Messing Stores Purchased 12 0 

No. 15. — Oaterera’ Monthly Grocery Account Book 12 0 

No. 18.— Whist or Bridge Book ... 12 0 

No. 17. — Washing Book containing duplicate forms with special 

washing lists .. ... ... ... ... ... 2 0 


The above are made of the beet Aeaoanf Boole Paper, strongly bound in ^-Leather, and 
Lettered in &old. 

ACCOUNT BOOKS MADE TO ANY PATTERN. 

Sample Sheets of any of the above and Mess Stationerj’ on application, 

250 600 

Daily Messing and Wine sheets, size 21 in. by 16-| in. ... 86/- 60/- 

Oases for Names of President, Vice-President, etc., in Whole 
Pi,ed Leather, to stand on mantel-shelf or to hang up, Gilt 
finished ... ... ... ... ... ... ... each S 0 

Guard Books for Invoices or Receipts, size 12 in. by94 in., |‘-boxmd 

each 6 0 

Beat Rubber Stamps, for Papers and Linen. (See Specimen Book, Post Free.) 
The Wellington Whist Scoring Tablet. 100 printed tear-off 

pages, with loop and pencil ... ... each 1 6 

Ditto ditto for Bridge each 1 6 


EE6I11NTAL CRIST PtAYIifi GARBS. 

First Q%ialitij,ivith Crest hearatifully printed in Colours from Plate— 
The Printing is guaranteed to be Permanent, and is Enameiied 
after Printing. 

'6 dos. packs at 23/- pier doz. ; 12 doz. packs at 21/- per doz 
NO CHARGE FOR COPPER PLATES 
SAMPLES CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

Reading Cases for Newspapers and Magazines, See page 34. 
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READING CASES 

FOR 

N E Vs,^SPAPE RS and M AGAZ I N E S., 


Half- 

ComxDon Bound 
Clotii. Beather. 


Aldershot Kews. 

3/- 

2/- 

.. 7 /- 

Answers 

.. G/- 

A.B.C. Bail. Guide 

2/- 

.. 5/.. 

Ally Sloper . . . 

3/- 

.. V- 

Army and Navy 

2/9 

.. 7 /- 

Army List (English) 2 /- . 

... 4/- 

Army List (Indian) 

21 - . 

.. 6/- 

Black and White 

3/- 

.. 7 /- 

Blotting Cases 

3/- 

.. 7/- 

Bradshaw ... 

21 - 

.. 4/- 

Broad Arrows 

2/9 

.. 6/6 

Cassell’s Magazine 

21 - 

5/- 

Century 

21 - 

... 5/- 

Cornhili 

21 - 

... 4/- 

Country Life 

2/9 

,.. 6/6 

Field 

3/- 

... 71 - 

Graphic 

3/- 

... 7 /- 

Harmsv/orth Mag. 

21 - 

... 5/- 

Harper’s Monthly 

21 - 

... 6/- 

Idler 

21 - 

... 5/- 

Illustrated Netvs 

3/- 


Judy 

2/- , 

5/- 

Military Mail 

3/- 

... 7 /- 

Navy List ... 

21 - 

... 6/- 


Half. 

Oonimon Bound 
Cloth. Leather. 

Nin’teenthCeDtui 72 /- ... 5/- 
Pall Mall Mag. 2/- ... 5/- 
Pearson’s Mag. 2/- ... 5/- 
Pearson’s Weekly 3/- ... 7/- 
Po.staI Guide 2/- ... 4/- 
Punch ... 2/- ... o/- 

Eoyal Magazine 2/- ... 5/- 
*Segimeittal Paper 2/- ... 5/- 

Scraps ... 3/- ... 7/ 

Sketch ... 3/- ... 7/- 

Sporting Dram. 3/- ... 7/- 
Sphere ... ... 3/- ... 7/- 

S'c.JameB’s Budget 3/- ... 7/- 
Strand Mag. 2/- ... 5/- 
TitBits ... 21 - ... 6/- 

The King and his\..),q 
Navy and Army 
Truth ... 2/9 ... 6/6 

Dnited Service 2/9 ...6/6 
Yanity Fair... 2/9 ...6/6 
'Whitaker’s Alinuc . 2 /- ... 4/6 
Whitehall Eeview 2/9 ... 6/- 
Windsor Mag. 2/- ... 5/- 
World ... 2/3 ... 7/- 

Orest of 


To all half-bound Leather (back and corners) Oases the 
Eegiment is added free of Charge. 

* Wii8jj ordering, please ssend a copy for sise. 
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RECREATION ROOWS & LIBRARIES. 


£ooks strongly recommended for Library Tables. s. d. 
At Home with Tommy Atkins, fully Illustrated with 70 Illustrations 1 0 
Aldershot Album of Views of Camp and Town ... ... ... 1 0 

Aids to Obtaining? a Hythe Musketry Certificate ... ... ... 0 9 

Aids to Skirmishing ... .. ... ... ... 0 6 

Aids to Scouting for Non-Coms, and men ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Army Handbook of Physical Training ... ... ... .. ...10 

Atlas (Military) ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 0 

Aldershot News, The. See Page 2 of this Catalogue. 

Bisley Album of Views ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Bo.xing, The Modern System of Glove Fighting ... 2 S 

Catch Questions in Infantry Training ... ... ... ... ... 0 fi 

Company Drill Made Easy ... ... ... ... 1 6 

Duke of York’s Royal Military School Album of Views 1 0 

Encampments Made Easy ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 

Fire Engine Drill and Instruction ... ... 0 6 

Field Training, Catechism on ... ... ... ... 2 8 

Free Gymnastics, Illustrated ... ... ... ... 1 6 

Guide to obtaining a 3rd Class Army School Certificate 0 6 

Guide to obtaining a 2nd Claes Army School Certificate 1 6 

Guide to obtaining a 1st Class Army School Certificate ... ... 4 0 

Guide to OfBoial Letter Writing, Orders, etc. 1 6 

Guide to Promotion, Lance-Corpl. to Corpl., and Corpl. to Sergt. 3 6 

Hints to Young Soldiers 0 6 

How to Keep Fit 0 3 

How to Post a Picquet ... . 0 6 

Manual and Firing Exercise for the Lee-Metford Rifle ... ... 0 6 

Military Sketching Made Easy , Fully Illustrated 4 0 

Military Examination in Arithmetic, Parts I., II. and III 3 6 

Military Mail. See Page 16 of this Catalogue. 

On Outpost Duty 0 6 

On Guard 0 6 

Physical Drill, Fully Illustrated, Bound in Cloth 10 

Records and Badges of every Regiment and Corps in the Army ... 15 0 

Strength, and How to Obtain it. By Sandow 2 6 

Sandhurst Album of Views of R.M. College, Staff College & District 1 0 

Soldier’s Pocket Manual 0 9 

The Soldier’s Health, and How to Preserve it 0 6 

Woolwich Album of Views ... .. ... ...10 


Blotting Pads with Best Morocco Leather Corners, 1/6 and 2/6 each. 
Playing Cards at 10/. and 12/- per Doz. Packs. Specially manufactured 
for the Army. 

Pens 1/6 per Gross. Blotting Paper 1/6 and 2/- per Quire. 

Penholders 3/- per Gross. Best Ink 1/- and 2/- per Bottle. 

Tradesmen’s Order Books, 3/6. , 

Rubber Stamp for Marking Papers, Magazines, etc. (See Specimen Book, 
Post Free). 

For Reading^ Oases for Newspapers, please see page 34. 



CANTEENS, GROCERY BARS AND COFFEE SHOPS. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS (Latest Pattern). 

In accordance loith Para. 31, Rules for the Managenient of 
Refreshment Branches of Garrison and Regimental Institutes 
(Fide Army Oraer, June, 1903.) 


Grocery 
' Biir or ' 
Coffee 
Shop. 


1. xi.B. 272, Stock aud Proof Account of Cask 

2. A.B. 273, Account of Expenditure and Daily 

Takings 

3. A.B. 274, Stock Book 

4. A.B. 275, Extracts from Invoices 

5. A.B. 276, Order Form for Goods 

6. A.B. 277, Abstract of Accounts 

Ditto Ditto in sheets, 50, 7/6; 100, 12/- 
Squadron, Battery or Companies’ Monthly Messing 
Account Book 15/- 


12 / 6 ] 

^ 1 - , 
12 / 6 ! 
4/6 
1 /- 
7/6 


7/6 

6 /- 

7/6 

4/6 

I', 


FORMS, ETC. 

Daily Messing Books, Official Pattern, A.B. 48 Per Doz. 3/- 

„ „ ,, Covers for same, in. cloth, 1/3, with leather 

back, 2/6 

Price List of Articles sold in Canteen. Size 22Tin. by 16i-in., 

25,2/6, 50,3/6, 100, 6/« 

List of Articles giving Percentage Form, Army Form F 707, 

25, 4/., 50, 6/., 100, 8/. 

Canteen Debit Forms, Statement of Company Accounts, Memorandum 
Forms, etc., printed to order. 

Rules for the Management of Refreshment Branches of 
Garrison and Regimental Institutes. Vtde Army 
Order, June, 1903 0 1 


SEC1MENT/\L FOpS, ACCOUNT BOOKS, etc., PRINTED TO ORDER, 

Permanent Passes. — These Permanent Passes are now being 
universally used throughout the Sei'vice ; they are made in 
three sizes, suitable for the pocket, as under : No. 1 size can 
be supplied with Army Form B 295 inside, they can also be 
printed to any Regimental Pattern for initialling monthly or 
otherwise ; if 50 or more are ordered, the Crest of Corps is 
added free of charge. 

No. t size closed, No. 2 size closed. No. 3 size closed, 

S-ins. X2^.ins. S-ins. X 2-ins. 2i-iii8. X B-ins. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION, 

Prices as under — 

1 dozen, 3/- ; 50 at 2/6 per dozen ; 100 at 2/3 per dozen ; 200 at 2/- per 

dozen; 500 at 1/9 per dozen ; 1,000 at 1/6 per dozen. Strongly made in 
Sed, Bine, or Green Cloth. 

PasSBS. — Army Form B 295 per 100, 6d. ; per 1,000, 4/- 
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KBGIMENTAL CRESTED STATIONERY 
PACKETS. 

Note Paper aud Envelopes stamped with Regimental Crest in any 

colour. No charge for dies. Every Regimental die is kejn in stock. 

No. I, confcainiiig- S Sheets of Good Note Paper and 3 Good Square 
Eiavelopes, stamped in relief. Envelopes printed for franking 
when reqaired. 

No. 2, containing 4 Sheets of Good Note Paper and 4 Good Sqnara 
Envelopes, stamped in relief. Envelopes printed for fratiking 
when required. 

No. 3, coiifaining 4 Sheets of Good Note Paper and 4 G-ood Square 
Envelopes, plain. 

No. 4, containing 6 Sheets of Good Note Paper nnd 6 Good SquB,re 
Envelopes, plain. 

Stampiag Gr-aarasteed to he Perfect and done by Hand. 

ITN HATE iYOrr THE HONOUR OF SUPPLIING OVER 500 CANTEENS, 
ets., TEEOUGHOUT THE 8ERTICE IN ALL FARTS OF TEE WOBLB. 


REGIMEIMTAL CHRISTINAS 

Ar^D rvlEW YEAR CARDS* 


FOR SALE iN REGIMENTAL INSTITUTES. 


Special!}' Designed according to Regiments' own ideas. 


Sketch (free of charge) and Estimate will t3e submitted 
upon receipt of full particulars. 

Prices var^ according to Design — Orders of S0O, from 3/« per do 2 » 
„ 1,000 „ 2/6 „ 
Special Reduced Prices for large quantiiies. 


Orders should be sent us, if possible, in July and August, andean be deli%'ered 
in November and December, or earlier for Regiments Abroad, Samples sent 
upon Application. 
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AliMY mmm, etc., kept Ilf STOCK 

ALL the latest ILITTEENS. I00« 

Absentee Keports. S 290 ... ... ... ... ... Sri. 

C^ee«ss3 S 2S2 .. ' ... ... ... ... . , ... -S,/- 

Sa-Hy Parsidle States, B 2SS ... ... ... ... 3,- 

WSornSng Pat-aia® State, Roi’a! ArtilEeB’y', S 257 ... ... 3'- 

Oefawitere’ SSiiset, B 121 ... ... .. ... ... 2.6 

Enveiobss fesr FseEcS Sepos-ts, Ae-tiny Fspm C 39S ... 2/6 

Free H-ist isswe SEiseet, B ... ... ... ... ... 2/- 

iHverstory ef Kst, B 253 .. ... ... ... 3/- 

W4a.gasiine aaid Pei,iG5*acs Certttucate ... ... ... S<cf. 

FtfSemo. Forms, C 34S ... ... ... ... ■ ... ... 1 - 

icaenti-ficatsar. Forms Tor Actsve SeB-vIce, B 20S7. 

PrimcO on nntearable liuen ... ... ... ... 3/- 

Mot'f'jsrjig- SicSs Reports, B 256 
Passes {KaiSwayS B 2S5a 
Passes, ® 29S ... 

Passes awtS FaimiSies, S 29S&J 

llatson Returns, B 289 

S?®'it3!*ED o‘F Aocoutrements and Aippomtments, B 293 
Statement of Aoccunts, Army Form O IHn 
Statement ©T Accounts oT Men TransTerireeS, Army 

Form © 1312 

Transtef* Stotliinjg & Mecessaries Statement, Army 
Form P5 1157 

*s1Ieekiy Onurah ParacSe States, B 25® 

Cash teooEc and Leclger Tos* Sq<3w-j Bty., Trp,, or Coy. 

Army seek 09 ... 

Dai3if ‘iVJassss’ia' Book, Army Book 4S 

De'faaSwsrs' Sheet Specimera Form 3 'S2'!, coiuiiinhi in- 
uuc i II in i! e iildnK in ot the Sepom ... 

Failing: Ou's Certi'fioates ... ... ... lu Boota uf DO 

0!rde»-''Book. Army Book 137 
„ „ Army Seek 1.27 

„ „ Army Book 129 

Passes (RaiDwajr), Appiscation Tor Warrant Officers’ 

Short Leave Ticket ., ... ... !n Booka 

Pay and Mess Book, M 1504 

Pay Usi, N 1503 

„ „ Extra Sheets oT Form I 

Proceedings oT Board oT Examinations of M.C. 

Officers Tor Promotion 

Hegistsr oT Documents Received or Emanat3n,g Trom 
Army Book 193... 

Road Report, B 1S3 

Scale oT Fines Tor Drunkenness, B 13S ... 

SignalSing ScriPbSing Book, Army Book G 119 ... 

Signa-SSing, Army TeJegraphs and SigsuaSs Eleasiage 
Forms, Army Form C2121 Ci)... ... In Books 

Target Practice Register, S ISO, for Individual Piniig aiid 
Judging Distance I'vact.ice 

Washing Book Tor Battery, Company or Squadron ... 


POEMS FOE 


1.000. 

3/- 

^S/- 


15/- 

25;- 

s/. 


7/Q — 

4d, 3/- 

4c8. &h 


&h 

@h 

1 /. 


VOLUNTSBES. 

r 100, 4/- 


Company Parade States 
fiward Reports ... 

Captain oT the Day’s Reports 
SMbaltern of the Day’s Reports ... 

Target Practice Register, B ISO ... 

Cover Tor above 

Section Parade States, E 549. In cloth cover 
,, ,, „ In sheets ... 

How to CEean the Service Rifle. Priiited on nntearable linen 
for pocket ... ... ... ... ... Per 100, S/- 
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G'AII.E Sn 


pbotogtapbic HIbums of IDiews. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY : — 

ALDERSHOT, convaininfr Views of the Principal Institutions, Parades, 
Barracks and Camps, Route Marching, Drilling, Gymnastics, Boxing, 
Entraining, Life under Canvas, On Manoeuvres, Field Days, etc. ; 
also Photographs and Records of Generals who have commanded 
the District ; and the Principal Views of the Town ; over 60 
Illustrations. 


BISLEY CAMP. Upwards of 50 Illustrations of the Camp and various 
competitions in progress, from Instantaneous Photographs. 



Handsomely 
Printed on 
Fine Art 
Paper and 
in Covers 
Liti\ographed 
in Various 
Colours. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, containing principal views of the 
Colleges, Chapels, noted objects of interest, University Sports, etc. 


DUKE of YORK’S ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL, CHELSEA, 

containing views of the interior and exterior of the School, the 
Commandant, Officers, and Staff, also showing daily life and 
instructions at the School, together with pictures of all kinds of 
sports, over 72 Illustrations. 

ETON COLLEGE, with illustrations of exteriors and interiors of 
College, etc., and Snapshots of the Students at Sport and Study. 


GIBRALTAR, containing views of the Fortifications, Barracks, Dock- 
yard, and all objects of interest in the town and vicinity. 




GEEENWIGH EOYAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL. An exceedingly 
interesting and admirably arranged memento of the School for 
seamen’s orphans, founded by William and Mary. An excellent 
series of photographs show the home of the embryo Tar and his 
occupations and amusements therein. 

MALTA, containing views of Fortifications, Dockyard, Barracks, and 
all objects of interest in the town and vicinity. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, containing a large number of beautiful 
views of the different colleges, and of the undergraduates at their 
various amusements. It forms a handsome and unique souvenir of 
the famous University. 

SANDHURST, EOYAL MILITARY COLLEGE, STAFF COL- 
LEGE, YORKTOWN, and OAMBERLEY, containing views of 
the interior and exterior of Colleges, with snapshots of the Cadets, 
Bayonet Exercise, Gymnastics, Bridging, Field Works, Elding, 
Field Fortification, etc., etc., Portraits of the Commandants 
of the Colleges, and Views of the District. 

THE TOWER OF LONDON, with Historical and Descriptive Notes. 
The numerous illustrations are i-eproduced from photographs and 
paintings, many of them now published for the first time. 
The Histoiical and Descriptive Notes have been specially written by 
The Viscount Dillon, P.S.A., Curator of the Tower Antiouries. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE, containing upwards of 60 pictures, 
illustrating all the Historical Antiquities of the College with interiors 
and exteriors of the Buildings and snapshots of the College Sports, 
etc. 


WOOLWICH, ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, containing all 
the principal views of the interior and exterior of the Academy, and 
the principal views of the Barracks and District. 

WOOLWICH ARSENAL, with Photographic Illustrations of the 
Principal Machinery fehops, Cartridge Factories, Bullet and Shell 
Foandries, Turnery Shops, Wheel Factories, Boring Mills, etc., etc. 

CANTERBURY, containing reprodnctions of famous Historical Paint- 
ings and many recent Photographs, with Historical and Descriptive 
Notes. 

HARROW SCHOOL, containing reprodnctio.’s of many recent Photo- 
graphs', aud Historical Notes. 

The Photographs far the above Series of Albums have all been taken bp 
our own Artists. Mounted or Unmounted Photographs can he 
supplied of any of the Views in the same. 


The "WELLIiSGT 

-t®;- PICTORIAL I 

Beautifully Printed with VIEV/S frc 
Tlie following ai-e now i-eady 

apundel. . . ^ 

ALDERSHOT CAMP and District. 

A TRIP TO HAMPTON COURT. 
BAWNSTAPLE. 

BISLEY (N.R.A.) 

BOUNCsR. ■ 

BOSCOMBE. 

DOURNGMOUTH. ' 

ANTERBURY. 

CHATHAM DOCKYARD (I St Series). 

,, ,, (and Series). 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

CHiCliliSTER. 

CLIFTON VI LLE. 

BEVONPORT. 

DOVfiR. 

DEVOWPORT DOCKYARD. 

EAST MOLESEY. [and District. 
FARNBOROUOH (Fdants) 
FOLKBSTONE.- 

H and School' Of fttusfcetry. 

HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 
HAMPTON COURT & fviOLESEY. 
ILFRACOMBE. 

KINOSTON ffljui SURBITON. 
LONDON. 

MARGATE. 

MOUNT eOGCOMBS. 

NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURES. 
NBTLEV ABBEY. 

NETLhY HOSPITAL. 

PLVM./UTH. 

PLYMOUTH CITADEL. 

POOLfi. 

PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD, 
PORTSMOUTH HARBOU R. 
RAMSOATB. 

SALISBURY CAMPS & District. 
SANDGATE and SHORNCLIFFE. 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

SVVANAOE & CORFE CASTLE. 
TATE GALLERY OEMS. 
tOWER OF LONDON (Interior). 
TOWER OF LONDON (Exterior). 

In Packets of One Dozen, Price 


WALLACE COLLECTION. 
WESTON=SUPER=MARE. 
WOLLACOMBE BAY. 
WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 
WiMBORNE. 

WINCHESTER. 

R.N. BARRACKS, Chatham. 
R.N. BARtiACKS, Devonport. 
R.N. BARRACKS, Portsmouth. 
H.M.S., VICTORY. [Islam 

K.M.S. EXCELLENT, Whale 
H.M.S. CAXLSOPE. 

H.M.S. GOOD HOPE, 

H.,Yi.S. HERxYiES. 

H M.S. ROYAL SOVEREIGN. 
H.M.S. St GEOROE. 

H.M.S. BUZZARD (R.N. Vo!s.) 
H.M.S. SUFFOLK. 

H.M.S. CAMBRIDGE. 

R.N. ENGiNEERsNa COLLE'QE 


DRUM HORSES o1 Famous fRegts. 
LIFE GUARDS. 

ROYAL HORSE GUARDS. 

SCOTS GUARDS. 

21 St (E. of 1.) LANCERS. 

ARMY SERVICE CORPS. 
i 4 lh (Killy’s) HUSSARS. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. 
E^OYAL FIELD ARTILLERY. 
ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

R.M.A,, Eastney. 

R.M.L.!., Deal. 

R.M.L.L, Chatham. 

R.M.L.!., Oospoj-t, 

R.M.L,!., PlymoMtSi. [Chelsea. 
DUKEOFYOREUS R.M. SCHOOL, 
FIRST SURiilEY RIFLES. 

SHIPS uF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
LIFE IN THE NAVYdst Series). 
), It (and ,, 

(3i-d ,, 

2 Gel. nor Packet, Post Froo, 


VICTORIA CROSS GALLERY, t-^vo Sets of is Cfirda, is. per set. 
HUMOROUS MlLITAftY SKETCHES (ist Series), 
HUMOROUS MILITARY SKETCHES (and Series). 

NAVIES OF THE WORLD (ist Series). 

NAVIES OF THE WORLD (and Series). 

BRITISH ARMY— MOUNTED TROOPS (sst Series). 

BRITISH ARMY-MOUNTED TROOPS (and Series). 

SAVAGE CHARACTER SKETCHES. 

BOOK PARTY TITLES. 

PERT PROVERBS. 

ADAPTED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

RECTIFIED RHYMES, 

BRIDGE ILLUSTRATED. 

MILITARY MOTORING. 

PItICE ©cl.. Post Pvae (in packets containing 6 Cards printed in Colours). 
REGIMENTAL COLOURS of the British Army (i.st, and, ^rd, & 4 th 
Series). Beautifully printed in correct colors. Per Packet of 6 Cards, 6d. 


Obtainable from all Booksellei-s, or from the Printers and Publishers— 

GALE & POLOENg Ltd., 

2, aYMEN corner, paternoster row, E.C., 

and WELLINGTON WORKS. Ai of^rshot 






